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WE cannot have lived thus long in the world without having 
learned to receive the testimonies of the biographer with great 
caution; but the eulogium by one enthusiast of another leaves 
our credulity entirely unfettered. We are always ready, how- 
ever, to compromise with such writers by agreeing to allow for 
their devotedness upon terms of being permitted to distrust their 
correctness. The portrait which the above writer has given to 
the world of her friend is less a likeness of the person intended 
to be represented than an example of the imbecility of idola- 
trous admiration. A narrative of the leading events of the life 
of Madame de Staél, her domestic intercourse, and familiar 
correspondence, could not fail to be entertaining, with whatever 
partiality they might be exhibited ; but the letters of this extra- 
ordinary woman, by a destiny rather new in the case of a female 
author, appear not to have been preserved. They do not seem 
indeed, even in the opinion of Madame Necker herself, to have ~ 
been upon a par with her other compositions. if 
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If this lady had not materials for combining the eventful 
story of her friend’s life, we cannot complain of the omission : 
we complain only that she has not made use of such. materials 
as must have fallen in her way—an omission which the general 
spirit and character of the book we are examining make us 
suspect to have been owing to an ambition in the writer to pro- 
duce a character rather gra agro with her own vivacious 
re. Cig than resulting from details and the testimonies of 
acts. 

This account of Madame de Staél by her devoted friend is 
marked by such extravagant admiration, and such unmeasured 
praise, as to make it impossible for us to derive the slightest 
satisfaction from what we read respecting the character of the 
person described. The endeavour of the writer to be “ the 
great sublime she draws” has produced a violence of effort 
utterly subversive of all moderation, and due management of her 
own powers. And although we are far from a disposition to 
underrate the abilities of this most determined eulogist, she 
must pardon us if we remind her that praise carried to excess 
usually issues in self defeat, and is more than commonly fortunate 
if it maintain the credit of consistency or sincerity. 

Of all the distinguished characters in the literary history of 
modern Europe, there hardly occurs the individual, whose true 
features, to be justly represented, require a more steady and 


discriminative hand than those of Madame de Stael. e are 


acquainted with no writer of any age, the character of whose 
productions involves such opposite qualities: whose soberest 
moods so nearly touch the borders of intoxication, and in whose 
enthusiasm there is so mild a mixture of tempering elements. 
We cannot help thinking, however, that whatever was most 
mistaking or faulty in the mind of Madame de Stael was rather 
superinduced than original. Her temper appears to have been 
very ardent, and though not naturally lined to extremes, yet 
too susceptible of impressions from events of specious and 
ambiguous tendency,—too subject to sudden impulses and 
vibrations, to allow her masculine understanding its free and 


unbiassed course. This malady of her mind was perfectly incu- 


rable, because all her weaknesses were engrafted into her philo- 
sophy. She systematized what she ought to have subjugated ; 
and blended together, without the smallest regard to the various 
proqmers of study, or the differences in the destination of the 
aculties, her feelings, her fancies, and her reasonings, in a com- 
bined and brilliant display of irregular force. 

In the childish collection which is in this book presented to 
us of the brilliant sayings of Madame de Staél, there occurs 
one which amounts to a sort of confession, by that lady her- 
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self of the error which aded her whole system of opinions. 
The ministerial party (alluding, we presume, to the politics of 
England) looks at-the prosaic side of human nature, and oppo- 
sition at the poetical side. This is why I have always had an 
inclination for the opinions of the latter.” To what muse is to 
be assigned this politico-poetical department, we do not concern 
ourselves to inquire, nor do we possess sufficient discernment to 
discover in the politics of our declaimers against the government, 
or of the professing reformers of our state, any thing characteristic 
of the inspiration of poetry, unless it be the talent of invention. 
But if the above observation of this spirited lady has failed in 
affording an intelligible description of the character and views 
of what is called the opposition in this country, she has thereby 
thrown no little light upon her own. Poetry out of place was 
the great misleading principle of her conduct and opinions. 
She was in the erroneous habit of looking at human nature 
through a sort of poetical medium, and thus seldom saw the 
things of existence as they are in reality. Life presented before 
her a sort of drama, in the scenes of which she was for the most 
part looking more for effect than for fact. The sublimation, 
rather than the substance of virtue, its sentiments, rather than 
its duties, its energies, rather than its ordinary train, attracted 
her regards. Her tendency was in most things to shoot beyond 
the mark, and to suffer her imagination to invest her object 
with a brilliancy that lexed her vision, and disconcerted 
heraim. But the mischief of this poetical view of life 
is, that it makes a false division of morality into vulgar and 
refined: it is impossible not to see, in the ethical arrange- 
ments of Madame de Stael, a privileged order to whom senti- 
ment supplies the place of rule, and whose virtue, with 4 mag- 
nanimous independence upon religion, is supposed to grow 
upon the stock of man’s natural perfectibility. ‘That this fond 
and false persuasion encourages an irregular course of conduct 
and feeling, subversive of truth, consistency, and utility, every 
day is declaring; yet in the mind of Madame de Stael, the ten- 
dencies of her own opinions, however unsafe to be adopted by 
others, were kept in check by a certain rectitude of moral dis- 
cernment, and by what is familiarly understood m the language 
of common intercourse by goodness of aaa . 
It appears too, that on this poetical side of human nature, 
this impassioned moralist has ised religion, to act its part un- 
der the guidance of the muse, and, we had almost said, with 
little more than the muse’s inspiration. Here was the most o 
rative illusion of this lady’s intellectual theory. Her Christianity 
is without Christ.—An unsanctified system of maxims, recom~- 
mended by their supposed _— connexion with the happi- 
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ness of society, and attested by the homage of what Madame de 
Staéel calls the soul, but in her description of which we discover 
i little beyond the dream or phantasy of inflated sentiment. In 
i the midst of many wise reflections, the produce of her better 
Hi judgment, she has contrived to involve the subject in a mystery 
of her own creating. Ifthe recorded and authentic mysteries are 
incomprehensible in their oe and operation, still they are 
tf couched in definite and intelligible terms and propositions : the 
if imagination of Madame de Stael, and of her OE BY a confes- 
| sors of the German schools, has, in separating-one half of Chris- 
| tianity from revelation, left the other half in the gloom of im- 
é4 penetrable obscurity. In endeavouring to clear it of ‘the diffi- 
. culties of the Gospel she has given us a religion of impressions, 
4 and of reveries, which requires of its votaries to believe what 
vt they cannot express, unless by the use of terms which have no 
settled signification, not even in the mystical vocabulary from 
| which they are taken. It would seem from this writer’s lan- 
4 guage, and that of her German apostles, that there is an ideal 
| world emanating from the natural wonders of. the creation, in 
which religion has its pure and essential abode, associated with 
all that is lyrically sublime and beautiful, and seating the Deity 
| on the throne of the heart in a sort of poetical supremacy. In 
8 this region of abstraction and incorporeal entities we confess our- 
ul selves the victims of vertigo: we cannot, looking from the elevation 
uy to which Madame de Staél exalts us, extract from the scenery 
4 of the natural world a scheme of religious belief which can com- 
i fort or compose our spirits : they bring us no nearer to the Crea- 
[: tor, while they manifest the greatness of his creation. We would 
; rather, with this lady’s leave, for this purpose, turn our eyes 
upon a scene which accords but ill with the views of the poet ; 
upon the scene which it pleased the Saviour of mankind to pass 
through, amidst the press of human misery which accompanied 
his walks.* From all that gives the stamp of greatness to human 
things or natural objects, we would rather, when religious im- 
rovement is our business, turn our eyes to the great pattern of 
umility. And even, for the sublimities of religion, still turn- 
ing our backs upon metaphysics and poetry, our resort would 
be to those, who, fitted for the celestial task by an inspiration 
above the lot of genius, have been allowed to draw the curtain 
of the sanctuary, and to disclose the consummation of divine 
race, 
¥ As to the sketch before us, it is drawn with an insane extra- 
of admiration. The eulogy has all that silliness of ex- 
eess which belongs to a mind given up to its own emotions, and 
the disturbing influences of an unbalanced imagination. In her 
anxious haste to bring every excellence together in the charac- 
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fer she is describing, and each in its utmost strength and efful- 
gence, she has forgotten the subordination that must exist, even 
among the virtues, to make them conspire in their effects and 
impressions, or act harmoniously together. The picture, too, 
by the uniform glare of colouring, is rendered very indistinct. 
There is a sort of crowding and contention in the intellectual 
scene attempted to be displayed. The effect of what is really 
good is spoiled by ornament. In the endeavour to prevent any 
supposed feature of attraction from being lost, all is nearly 
neutralized ; and the only characteristics which retain their dis- 
tinct impression are the vanity and artifice which belong both 
to the subject of the eulogy, and to the eulogy itself. 

Now we have no difficulty in accounting for all this. It 
results in Madame Necker from her mistaking for realities the 
phantasies of a sickly enthusiasm. With the air and preten- 
sions of philosophy, and profound argument, she has, in fact, 
brought nothing to bear upon the subjects of her examination, 
but a half-intelligible verbiage from the schools of metaphysical 
sentiment. It appears to us that Madame de Stael herself has 
obscured her own performances and powers by mistaking words 
for things, and attempting to settle the great questions of vice and 
virtue upon no safer or more intelligible basis than the fancied 
internal oracles of her own mind. Her devoted biographer has 
the same confidence in the dignity of our moral nature, our inhe- 
rent goodness, our inborn purity, and the silent suffrage of the 
soul of man in favour of the decrees of heaven, and the interests 
of human happiness ; and with such opinions no moderation was 
to have been expected from her in the description of the capa- 
cities, talents, and dispositions of a person with whom she had 
been connected by affinity, by whose friendship she had been 
honoured, and whose extraordinary powers had enabled her to 
substantiate the reveries so fascinating to her imagination by 
displaying them in union-with the i of a most-vigorous 
and penetrating capacity. 

The truth really is, however, if the truth will be borne by our 
readers, and we are in the habit of speaking out very plainly 
upon these subjects, that no moral system can form the practical 
ground of civil or social union, if it be not derived from a source 
exterior to man,—a source independent of his habits and tem- 
per his complexional diversities, and his accidental impressions. 

upposing, indeed, a potential state of perfectibility to exist in 
our minds, and that there is in the soul of man an inherent pro- 
perty of goodness which only waits for expansion, still we ven- 
ture to surmise that the delay is dangerous, and the event pre- 
carious: circumstanced as we now are, we see little to educe any 
such deep-seated principle, and still less on which to build an 
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expectation of a more auspicious period for its developement. 
It is true, Madame de Stael is not deficient in her commenda- 
tion of Christian morals, but it is impossible, with the slightest 
faculty of discernment, to read any of her commentaries on this 
head without perceiving that the heart is constituted the judge 
of the morality of the Gospel ; the value of which is stamped 
by that approving principle which resides in the dignity of our 
nature. All which we take to be a complete inversion of the 
real condition of man; and as we rest firmly in the persuasion 
that there is no genuine source of morality, but the revealed 
will of God in the Scriptures, which, so far from deriving con- 
firmation from the heart of man, finds in that heart a radical 
principle of resistance, we must ne stand in diame- 
trical opposition to the ening philosophy of Madame de Stael, 
We are ready to acknowledge, however, that her ravings on this 
subject are very eloquent and splendid. The loftiness of her 
thinking on mere metaphysical subjects, where she confines her- 
self to the region of speculation, is worthy of the homage it has 
received ; and it is only when she follows her German sages, 
with Mr. Professor Kant, of unintelligible memory, at a. 
head, through what is imposingly called the “* metaphysics of 
morals,” to the margin of that Sochins 
* Of all things transitory and vain ;” 

that we find her society both dangerous and tedious. How weari- 
some is our pilgrimage while we walk in these vain shadows ; and 
how refreshing to turn from them to the repose and certainty of 
Scriptural authority! from those “ vain affectations, vain alterca- 
tions, and vain imaginations,” which have bewildered the faculties 
of philosophers for so many years, from disputes ‘“ never ending, 
still beginning,” from those apples of Sodom, which look fair 
upon the tree, but to the taste are bitter ashes, to that grand 
repertory of truth and instruction, where religion and virtue, 
both in the means, the manner, and the end, are explicitly un- 
folded and announced with all the credentials of inspiration, and 
all the manifestations of celestial wisdom. 

We wish to deal very respectfully with Madame Necker, who 
really does appear to be a very virtuous and sensible woman at 
the bottom. Unhappily, because her heroine is a little deliri- 
ous on the topic of sentimentality, she has deemed it incum- 
bent upon her to appear in a state of downright insanity, when 
treating of her friend’s character and attainments, or the sub- 
jects which interested her most. We think it, upon the whole, 
creditable to the natural understanding of Madame Necker, that 
she imitates rather awkwardly what she has not the taste and 
judgment to disapprove. Were it not for the illusory model 
which she has proposed to herself, we are sure that we should 
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have had to express our obligations to her for many sound and 
sensible remarks. But, unfortunately, she has suffered the 
thin abstractions of German metaphysics to exalt her brain, and 
all her speculations on the business, the morals, and the inte- 
rests of man, to be subtilized into the vapours of an aérial philo- 
sophy. Madame de Stael is the Cormna of Madame Necker, 
but Madame Necker cannot be Madame de Stael. Together 
they put us in mind of Tilburina and her maid in the farce ; the 
one is mad in white satin, the other in white linen. But we 
are convinced, from the excellent spirit of many of the remarks 
of the latter, when she is herself, and free from the paroxysms 
of her sentimental fever, that if she would but condescend more 
to the proper level of her natural understanding, we should have 
to thank her for valuable accessions to the stock of useful know- 
aie It is thus that she introduces Madame de Stael to her 


reaqders. 


“The characteristic features of Madame de Staél have never yet 
been embodied in one whole ; their astonishing combination has not yet 
been explained ; and the light in which she has hitherto been exhibited, 
more brilliant than true, is far, very far, from displaying every thing 
good and interesting in her. Nothing that she has produced is com- 
parable to herself. Possessing a mind superior to her most celebrated 
works, a heart outstripping her most generous actions, she concentrated 
in herself a focus of light and warmth, of which the scattered rays were 
only feeble emanations.” (P. 2.) 


Thus it appears that, excellent as are the works of Madame 
de Staél, her bioignighiet is afraid we should consider her as em- 
bodied in her works, or adopt them as a correct specimen of 
her unrivalled self. 


“* None but herself could be her parallel.” Mart. Scris. 


When a lady is “ superieure par son esprit a ses écrits les 
plus renommés, comme par son cceur a ses actions les plus gé- 
néreuses ;” when she is said to have “ dans |’4me un foyer de 
chaleur et de lumiére dont les rayons épars n’offrent que de 
foibles émanations ;” we find ourselves much at a loss where 
to look for her character. In general the conduct is taken as a 
pretty fair specimen of the morals, as the productions of the 
pen are of the mind of an individual ; and it far exceeds our pe- 
netration to discover what those means mey be by which, with- 
out these external indicia, one mortal can discover in another, 
the true condition of that heart which we have been taught to 
consider as deceitful above all things. The metaphysics of 
sentiment, into which we are not initiated, may possibly opensome 
secret channel of communication between human minds unknown 
to us; but our limited cognizance — us to predicate of men 
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upon any better grounds than their conduct, or to suppose them 
to feel and think better than they act and write, or to dive into 
the recesses of their character but through the medium of their 
intercourse with their fellow. beings. Madame Necker ob- 
serves, of her. friend, that “Sa destinée particuliére, comme 
celle de la plupart des femmes, n’a presque rien qui caractérise 
ce qu'elle avoit de saillant et d’unique.” That it has been in some 
periods, and in some places, the fate of the sex to be denied 
their opportunities of displaying their talents, is, beyond all 
doubt, a lamentable truth ; and there may be those to whom it 
may appear, that in communities the most civilized, women are 
put out of the pale of fair competition; but it can hardly be said 
of Madame de Staél, that her powers were suppressed by the 
destiny of her sex. Unless, indeed, what her biographer means 
to lament, are those social and civil usages and arrangements 
which, by excluding females from the direction of public affairs, 
have kept this extraordinary woman from those situations in 
which slate her faculties could have been fairly developed. 
That the range afforded by the accidents or arrangements of 
life for the exercise and a of Madame de Staél’s capacities 
was sufficient, we are presumptuous enough to believe ; and we 
incline to think, that the world has lost nothing by her politics 
being confined to speculation. We would wish, also, to be in- 
formed by her sagacious annalist, upon what evidence she has 
built her inferences ; for if the situation of Madame de Stael was’ 
not sufficient to display her character, how was it demonstrated 
to Madame Necker? and if it was demonstrated, the general 
observation is not supported, and the complaint should not 
that this eminent lady was denied the opportunity of disclosing 
her entire character, but that she was not suffered by her des- 
tiny to give the full practical benefit of it to the world. 

Butt is fair eulogist is not aware how frequently her fond 
admiration and laudatory vehemence leads her into incongruities 
of statement. 

After being told that “ nothing Madame de Staél has pro- 
duced was comparable to herself;” that “she possessed a 
mind superior to her most celebrated works ;” and similar 
extraordinary things, we are informed, that the productions of 
the same distinguished person “ tend to exhibit her with the 
greater fidelity, because in writing she always sought rather to 
express what passed in her own mind, than to produce awork of 
art ;” andthat ‘“‘ Madame de Staél and her works cannot be con- 
sidered separately.” So determined is this biographer, that no. 
taste shall be unsatisfied with Madame de Stael, and that no- 
thing which could, under any circumstances, give an interest 
to her character, should appear wanting in the composition of 
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her mind, that in one comprehensive dowry she bestows upon 
her all the properties and propensities of our nature. Eve 
sort of material was to be amassed to build up a structure that 
was to tower above all competition ; and every material was to 
be propre to herself,—the original product of her mind. Thus, 
says Madame Necker, “ the study of the character of Madame 
de Staél was the study of human nature at large.”—“ In her was. 
seen in relief what takes place confusedly in most minds.”—* In 
her every thing was original; even education had left on her no 
profound traces.” —“ No quality, no disposition natural to the 
human species, was wanting in her.”—* In every kind of emo- 
tion, every sort of enthusiasm, she participated ; of every mode 
of viewing me = she was mistress ; and whatever of great or 
interesting has displayed itself in the human heart, in different 
climes, and in different periods of civilization, found sympathy 
in her.” 

In the catalogue of perfections attributed by this adoring 
friend to Madame de Staél, it would have seemed strange not 
to have given the Christian religion a place. “ Her intellect, 
friendly to light, and acquiring it in all directions, was every 
day more convinced of the sublime truths of Christianity.” 
And again, “ In her, life fulfilled its purpose, since it conducted 
her through many vicissitudes to those grand ideas, to which 
so many various roads equally lead.” On which the real Chris- 
tian will be disposed to remark, that of a Christianity under- 
stood and described as one of the various roads which equall 
lead to grand ideas, the light of the intellect might be the pro- 

er indicator ; but that the gospel of the Saviour, which was to. 
6. preached to the poor, to be revealed to babes in understand- 
ing, and to be a scandal to the wise and prudent of this world, 
could not be exactly that which helped to develope the “ grand 
ideas” of Madame de Staél, or which was disclosed to her 
among her other magnificent revelations by the light of her own 
proper faculties. We suspect that the banner of the cross was 
not among the trophies of this triumphant intelligence. _ 

As a specimen of the size and compass to which female friend- 
ship, properly animated and charged, can inflate panegyric, we 
will roduce a page or two of the summing up of the character 
of Madame de Staél, by her enthusiastic biographer. We 
have compared the passage with the French, and though, for 
the most part, the translation is a very incorrect and ignorant 


performance, it does not appear in this instance to be chargeable 


with any substantial departure from the original. 


‘“‘ Indeed, to friendship herself it is necessary, to Ps 9 with truth : 
for a likeness is still more interesting than beauty. When Madame de 
Staél is the subject, perhaps we have to guard against a propensity to 
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mark every feature a little too strongly. We would paint genius, and 
genius has always a decided form of individuality. It elevates itself to 
the ideal, it realizes the ideal in its works, but it is not the ideal itself; 
and mortal whose conceptions and must 
r possess an originality too decided to be perfectly regular. — 
hen she who our imagination by the betiliancy of 
her talents is found to be affectionate, devoted, confiding, perfectly good 
and sincere in all the relations of life, it is very difficult not to remain 
firmly attached to her. Accordingly, che affection inspired by Madame 
de Staél has been in its various kinds singularly vivid and profound. 
Her power of attraction was irresistible: at first she astonished, but 
peedily she captivated. Hers was not that kind of energy which ma 
be displeasing ; and she displayed a seducing mixture of strong feel- 
ing with a pliable disposition, There was in her so much sincerity, so 
much affection, so much greatness ; the divine flame was so ardent in 
her heart, so luminous in her mind, that in attaching yourself to her, 
you would seem to follow the noblest inclinations ; and she was con- 
templated as an object standing alone, in regard to the interest she in- 
tt and the irresistible and dramatic effect she produced. In her, 
genius and the woman were intimately united: if the one main- 
tained its ascendancy, the other seemed to yield by its susceptibility of 
suffering, and the most vivid admiration felt for her was never without 
a mixture of tender pity. Her talents penetrated through every part ; 
they sparkled in her eyes, marked her slightest phrases, imparted to her 
kindness, to her pity, a pathetic and subduing eloquence, but embit- 
tered her existence. That prodigious emotion, that fire, which com- 
munieated themselves to her writings, could not deaden themselves in 
her fate. Her heart, if I may be allowed the expression, was more 
alive than any person’s. She Joved more, she saw, she thought more ; 
she was more capable of a devoted attachment, and of action, and oc- 
casionally of enjoyment; but she also suffered more vividly, and the 
intensity of her sorrow was dreadful. Her understanding is not to be 
acc of her sufferings ; her superior acquirements would only have 
afforded her consolation : it was her great, her devouring imagination, 
that imagination of the heart, her lever for moving the hearts of others, 
which shook her own, and disturbed its tran uillity. And this gift, 
perhaps of all the most sublime—this gift, unique in its combination 
with others equally astonishing—made of her a daring genius and an 
png woman. There was too great a disproportion between her 
and others. She comprehended the arrangement of human affairs long 
before she resigned herself to it. Life, too cruel to her in its pains, was 
too monotonous in its enjoyments ; and this noble proof of the immor- 
tality of the soul, the inequality of our fate to our wishes, acquired a 
fresh sr of evidence in contemplating Madame de Staél. She gave 
us the idea of a yee intelligence, whom a jealous fate had subjected 
to the miseries and illusions of this world, and whose high prerogatives 
only rendered her more sensible of the emptiness and wretchedness of 
human life. | 
** Such was Madame de Staél when she composed Corinna, the mas- 
terpiece of her youthful talents, From that period another kind of 
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greatness displayed itself in her ; and it appeared, that the loftiness of 
her thoughts was more the result of her character than of her imagi- 
nation. Her long resistance to a tyrannical power, the great sacrifices 
made by her to noble opinions, obtained for her the first of rewards— 
an increased apace rary of her finest qualities. Her mind was then 
strengthened, and she found her equipoise at a loftier height. With 
that exquisite feeling, those just views, which prompted her to say in 
one of her earliest works, that ‘ morality is the nature of things,’ she 
constantly exerted herself to discover in every wrong the necessary 
cause of a change. Absolutely incapable of hatred, if she has been 
moved to express strong indignation, it was when she saw the happiness 
of mankind disregarded; so that even her anger originated in pity. 
From this passionate desire for the good of all men, she acquired a sa- 
city that was connected with the desire itself ; a sagacity, ardent, ge- 
nerous, full of compassion ; a sagacity, which, not bottoming itself on 
any particular evil, was never satisfied till it found the point of recon- 
ciliation between the circumstance and the principle, and that no one 
had too great sacrifices to make. Such was the charsthe of her later 
ae ; such is the character of that astonishing work, in which we have 
ancied we have beheid her re-appearing all radiant with immortality ; 
of that work, where, demanding from all the French nation a strict ac- 
count of the enviable destiny prepared and eminent gifts bestowed on 
it, she still animates it with hope, and points out to it, with her celestial 
palm-branch, the path of true glory and sage liberty.” (P. 11—16.) 


For the credit of Madame de Staél’s memory we incline to 
hope that, could she have foreseen such a consequence of her 
death as this fulsome apotheosis, her last business with earthly 
beings would have been to impose an interdict upon the post- 
humous intermeddling of friends. It was enough to have lived 
an illusory life, a stranger to the humility of her nature, and her 
true dependance as a Christian, in a vortex of vanity and in- 
tellectual intoxication, with sentiments and sensibilities stimu- 
lated beyond the tone of healthy action and effective useful- 
ness: to be followed by this miserable bombast into that world 
of awful realities, where human praise may propery. be only 
remembered for its treachery, was to stamp a double disaster 
upon the destiny of this celebrated person. Differ we do in- 
deed very greatly in opinion with Madame Necker on the value 
of the merits by her ascribed to Madame de Staél, in this long 
tissue of shining absurdities ; still, however, the description, 
marvellous as is its general character, has now and then a sober 
shade of truth that puts the naked case very intelligibly before us, 
Madame de Staél had a divine flame, “ ardente dans son ame et 
lumineuse dans son esprit;” and Madame de Staél had, accord- 
ing to this writer, an abundance of other extraordinary proper- 
ties and privileges which it is difficult to comprehend, and, where 
comprehended, to reconcile in the description above extracted ; 
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but Madame de Staél was, nevertheless, by the plain confession 
of her eulogist, “ an unhappy woman,” “ une femme mal- 
heureuse.” Her talents “ tormented her existence.” And this 
tendency of her attainments and qualities “ to disturb her own 
tranquillity,” was not, we suspect, very decidedly calculated 
to forward that of others. All that “ prodigieuse émotion,” 
that vibration between the extremes of joy and grief so intense 
on either side as to make the joys and sorrows of common 
mortals monotonous and flat by the side of hers, present to our 
= the model neither of an amiable nora useful woman. 
edo not recognize in the discontentedness of Madame de 
Staél with the harshness of the human lot in respect to its suf- 
ferings, and the monotony of its pleasures, that convincing 
proof of the immortality of the soul which it unfolds to 
the understanding or imagination of this writer; nor do the 
intelligence and ability of Madame de Stael impress us with 
the idea of “ a superior intelligence, whom a po ae fate had 
A pit to the miseries and illusions of this world, and whose 
high prerogatives only rendered her more sensible of the empti 
ness and wretchedness of human life.” Through this gaudy veil 
of glittering eulogy, we discern the picture of a contradictory 
and comfortless being, discontented with life, and with the 
actual state of things—*“ a qui de hautes prérogatives ne feroient 
que mieux sentir le vide et le malheur de notre vie,” —and yet at 
another time, in broad terms, identifying the moral with the na- 
tural predicament of things ;—as for example, in that proposition 
which, according to Madame Necker, involves “ a sentiment so 
exquisite, a view so just,”—* la morale est la nature des choses.” 
he maxims of these metaphysical moralists are in nothing 
more defective than in that for which they take to themselves 
the highest credit—systematic reasoning. They find an in- 
terior nature in the constitution of things that prompts and de- 
termines the soul to what is virtuous and pure, and yet the 
vanity and misery of life is the favourite theme of their decla- 
mation. According to them it is to the perverse dispositions of 
artificial society, and the want of a right education, that the 
frequent interruption, or rather the general disappointment of 
these natural tendencies towards moral perfection is to be at- 
tributed. The work, therefore, of man’s perfectibility is in his 
own hands ; he has the subject matter and the means within 
him of his own spiritual exaltation ; and whether it be destiny 
or divinity we have never been able to ascertain, but a seminal 
something is inherent in every nature capable of its full de- 
velopment under proper human cultivation. We have had 
enough to do with this fond and fatal nonsense in a former ar- 
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ticle on Pestalozzi’s System of Education,* the foundation of 
whose scheme has consistently enough received all the sanction 
of Madame de Staél’s sepletiones and well represents and 
embodies the quackery and caballism of German ethics. We 
should be Poet sorry to be dosed again with the nostrums of 
that empyrical shop; to have our heads made to swim again 
with the “ dignity of human nature ;” the “ vie intérieure,” the 
“sens interieur” of Mr. Pestalozzi’s school: we have no taste 
for discussing afresh, whether, “ on fait le bien par instinct, par 
besoin,” or whether, “ homme est bon par sa nature;” or 
again to enter with these sage explorers of our moral constitu- 
tion into the “ development des dispositions primitives ;” but 
we cannot but observe that those who find the aphorism, which 
declares “ morality to be the nature of things,” to be so exqui- 
site and so just, do yet, for occasional effect, after the fashion 
of philosophers, allow themselves to deplore “ the inanity and 
the wretchedness of human life.” Madame de Staél, from her 
admiring friend’s own testimony, was not a happy woman; and 
if Madame Necker is to be attended to, her short measure of 
felicity proceeded from her excess of virtuous sensibility, her 
conscious elevation above the standard of general feeling, the 
ardour of her sympathies, and the unlimited sway of her emo- 
tions: we come to the same conclusion—that Madame de 
Staél was not, could not be, a happy woman; but by another 
course of deduction,—we infer that she could not be happy, be- 
cause her whole view of human destiny was fundamentally per- 
verse ; because she had no proper understanding of the relation 
of man to his Maker; because her ignorance was great of the dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of the Christian system; and what she freely 
conceded to that system in regard to the sublimity of its morals, 
was in an equal degree ascribed by her to the nature of things ; 
so that all that this eminent lady’s divinity appears to have 
done for her, was to present to her the Christian Revelation as 
an authoritative announcement of the dignity of our nature, a 
vocation to the proper use of our own resources, and a safe 
guide to our native capacities of moral improvement. That 
with such unfortunate and fundamental mistakes in that which 


it most imports us rightly and correctly to understand, and with 


so many elements of disturbance in her mind, to be remedied 
and composed only by the vital and reforming touch of true 
religion, Madame de Staél should find life illusory and vain, 
except in its sorrows, excites in us no surprise. From this re- 
ligion of sentiment, this poetical faith, this piety of speculation, 
these evanescent principles, these indistinct persuasions, these 


* Vol. xiv. Art. 1. + Vol. v. p. 443. 
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unsanctified reveries, nothing could result of remedial efficacy 
for tranquillizing the tremors of a vibratory frame, or allaying 
the purturbations.of a heart abandoned to its emotions. It is 
their sure and natural effect to make the strong oe and 
the weak ridiculous; to give plausibility to vice, and eloquence 
to self-adulation. Within the circuit of this rambling enthu- 
siastic morality, every profligate may take his seat, and deliver 
his lectures; the articles of his licentious creed, his apologies 
for crime, his pleas for sensuality find here the disguises that 
enable them to personate virtue, and to dress up the idol of a 
fantastic religion. To these errors, and to these artifices, 
Madame de Staél has unfortunately afforded the aid of her 
erful and prevailing talents; innocently, indeed, as to any 
Siins of mischief; for her works are full of the indications of 
a good and generous spirit; but she is justly to be accused of 
having contributed to exalt an unmeaning enthusiasm into the 
lace of religion—an enthusiasm which, however pure in its 
inning, terminates by a natural proclivity of the heart in sen- 
timental profligacy. 

We are persuaded that the consequences of this enthusiasm of 
sentiment, with great diversity of form, and very different de- 
grees of pravity, and perversity, have, within the last half cen- 
tury, been greatly increased in prevalence through the whole 
intellectual and moral world. here it had its beginning we 
pretend not to say, but we think it very manifest that it is in 
Germany that it has been most active and influencing. It has 
grown with the literature of that country, which, from peculiar 
circumstances, has been remarkably adapted to give it operation 
and vi mM The Germans were in an advanced stage, as 
an intellectual people, long before they could be said to possess 
any literature of their own. A strong determination of the in- 
telleet towards philosophy, and particularly that which mixes 
most with imagination,—the abstract and metaphysical,—has 
always been a distinguishing feature of their character. An in- 
fant literature is very impressible, and when poetry and polite 
letters began in Germany to be objects of home cultivation, they 
became, from their very birth, characterised and impressed by 
the refinements of a philosophy, which had already become 
mistress of the imagination and language of this ardent — 

rst 


- A wilderness of thought, a boundless region of abstraction, 


caught and fixed in wonder the glance of the enraptured muse. 
From these sources, extravagant conception, mystical invention, 
the wildest conflicts of passion, and the most anomalous intri- 
cacies and excesses of sentiment, suddenly pervaded all the new 
provinces of German literature, more especially that of poetry, 
and, above all, that most impassioned species of poetry—the 
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drama. An eseeennenn too, of practice, rule, and precedent, 
has been generally the character of the German muse, as Ma- 
dame de Stael has said with great accuracy of observation in 
her work on this nation. “ There is there no standard of taste 
on any one subject ; all is independent, all is individual ;—every 
_ author is at liberty to form a new sphere for himself ;—a Ger- 
man author finds his own public, whereas in France the public 
commands authors.” 

These peculiarities in the literary state of Germany, — 
ened, and, perhaps, developed by the singular conjuncture of the 
times, have made it, if not the source, the great patron and pro- 
mulgator of an order of ideas, loosened and at large from the 
controul of testimony and authority, and only to be called an 
order or class, as meeting, under all their varieties, in the one 
common and fatal folly of looking within ourselves and in the 
constitution of things for the source of that belief and practice, 
which have been made the subject of special revelation and au- 
thoritative command. The plant which can flourish only on 
consecrated ground has been made to vegetate in alien soils, and 
to take on another nature, and, indeed, every other nature, with 
its changes of culture. Sentiment detached from its proper reli- 
gious basis becomes a servile principle obsequious to passion 
or self interest, and varies with every shade and colour of cha- 
racter and opinion ; rising above reason, descending below de- 
cency, and helping forward all that tends to falsify man’s duty 
and betray his real interests. From the same stock, a vast va- 
riety of ramifications issue very different in form and texture, 
but analogous in the essential qualities of their produce. Down 
from the lofty but unsound principles of Madame de Stael, and, 
including them, through all the os grades of German 
story, domestic or dramatic, to the profound wickedness of 
Lord Byron’s pestilent pen, through every modification and dis- 
guise, the lurking disease betrays itself in the midst of its paint 
and perfumes, by its mortal smell and disastrous influence. 
Once set up the soul in independence of its Maker, and devise 
a religion resting upon the dignity of human nature, and in- 
stinctive goodness, and interior life; once establish in the bosom 
this divinity of lying oracles in the place of God and the Sa- 
viour, and the nt ts record of man’s forfeiture, and only means 
of grace, and what may be the course of the aberration, and 
where it may stop, will depend oe upon the casuistry of the 
passions, and the complexional differences of the different pro- 
fessors. The lofty aspirations, and benevolent feelings of Ma- 
dame de Staél kept her self-sufficient creed in some conformity 
with Christian morals. So much at least of that system as was 
agreeable to her own opinions, put no yoke upon her genius, 
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nor affront upon the dignity of her nature, did not violate the 
“ vie intime,” nor the calm supremacy of the soul, nor was un- 

oetical, nor severe, nor importunate, was freely admitted into her 

osom—whether into that inner recess of which we hear so much 
in German morals, the seat of “ primitive dispositions,” we 
know not—certainly among her cherished maxims, and settled 
convictions. But in some of her admirers, and more often in 
those for whom she has declared her own admiration, in the no- 
velists, and dramatists, and philosophers of Germany, and in 
some poets of our own country, a kind of bigotry to unhallowed 
impulses of feeling, sometimes madly mistaken, something im- 

osingly substituted for religion, gives a lustre to libertinism as 
Flse as it is fatal, and teaches passion and sensualism to mimic 
the language of sacred sorrow. 

The few particulars which are given us of the early education 
of Madame de Stael, are such as might have been expected. 
They account in some measure for the habits of her riper years ; 
and help to explain the peculiarities of her character. Though 
her opinions seem ultimately to have been formed by her father’s 
example and instructions, Madame Necker, her mother, took 
the management of her early education. The manner of it we 
cannot approve ; being of opinion that it was calculated to sow 
the seeds of vanity and dogmatism, and may we be allowed to 
say, of loquacity and impertinence, rather than of discernment 
and usefulness, in her mind. The result was short of what might 
have been looked for. The habits of her infancy, and the ten- 
dencies of her initiatory discipline seem to have been con- 
trouled, and in some degree balanced by the solidity of her 
judgment, and the natural goodness of her disposition. The 
best commentary upon Mademoiselle Necker’s education is 
contained in the testimony of the writer of the sketch before 
us, from whom we learn with a feeling of sorrow, that notwith- 
standing the virtues and talents, and even the amiable qualities 
by which she was distinguished, she was still an unhappy woman, 
“un génie audacieux, et une femme malheureuse.” And what 
made her such,—an education which introduced among her 
earliest principles and habits, the love of praise and the arti- 
fices of display, and which laid the foundation of discontent in 


the extravagance of hope, and the desultory sway of undis- 
ciplined feelings. 


‘¢ Mademoiselle Necker, when an infant, was full of cheerfulness, 
vivacity, and frankness. Her complexion was rather brown, but ani- 
mated, and her large black eyes already sparkled with kindness and in- 
telligence. ‘The caresses of her father, who incessantly encouraged 
the child to prattle, were a little at variance with the more rigid plan 
of Madame Necker; but the applauses excited by her sallies encou- 
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raged her continually to utter new ones: and already she answered the 
perpetual pleasantries of Mr. Necker with that mixture of aiety and 
tenderness, which so frequently mark her conversation with fim. The 
idea of giving pleasure to her parents was with her a motive extraor- 
dinarily “oragere Thus, for instance, when only ten years old, ob- 
serving their great admiration of Mr. Gibbon, she thought it her duty 
to marry him (and what his person was is well known), that they might 
be enabled constantly to enjoy a conversation so agreeable to them. 
This match she seriously proposed to her mother. 

“¢ Mademoiselle Necker seems to have had a premature youth instead 
of infancy. In every thing related to me on this subject, I find only a 
single circumstance bearing the stamp of that age, and even in this the 

ropensities of talent are observable. In her childhood she amused 

erself with cutting out paper kings and queens, and making them act 
atragedy. She used to hide herself to enjoy this amusement, which 
was forbidden her: and hence she acquired the only trick she was ever 
known to have, that of turning about between her fingers a little flag 
of paper or leaves. 

“To give an idea at once of Mademoiselle Necker at the age of 
eleven years, and the house of her mother at that period, I shall quote 
a few passages from a delightful piece on the infancy of Madame de 
Stacl, written by a lady of great wit, Madame Rilliet, then Madame 
Huber, who was always very intimate withher. The excellent educa- 
tion of Madame Huber, and an ancient family intimacy, having led 
Madame Necker to be desirous of her becoming the friend of her 
daughter, she relates her first interview with Mademoiselle Necker, the 
transports of the latter at the idea of having a companion, and the pro- 
mises she made of loving her for ever. 

«© «She spoke to me with a warmth and facility which were already 
eloquence, aud made a great impression on me...... We did not play 
like children: she asked me immediately what lessons I learned, whe- 
ther I were acquainted with any foreign languages, and if I went fre- 
quently to the play. When I told her, that | had been only three or 
four times, she expressed her regret, promised me that I should go 
often with her, and added, that at our return we would write down the 
subject of the pieces, and note what had appeared striking to us, as was 
her custom,..... 

‘« ¢ She said to me afterwards, ‘ we will write to each other every 
morning.’ We entered the drawing-room. By the side of Mr. Necker's 
arm chair was a little wooden stool, on which his daughter seated her- 
self, obliged to sit very upright. Scarcely had she taken her customary 
place, when three or fa old persons came up to her, and accosted her 
with the tenderest regard. One of them, who had on a little bob wig, 
took her hands in his, and held them a long time, conversing with her 
as if she had been five and twenty. This was Abbé Raynal. ‘The others 
were Messrs. Thomas, and Marmontel, the Marquis of Pesay, and Ba- 
ron von Grimm. When we sat down to table, you should have seen 
how attentive she was! She uttered not a word, yet she seemed as if 
speaking in her turn, all her flexible features displayed so much expres- 
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sion, Her eyes followed the looks and motions of those who spoke: 
you would have said she seized their ideas before she heard them. She 
was mistress of every subject, even politics, which at that time had be- 
come one of the leading topics of conversation.... . 

« « After dinnerna great deal of company came in. Every one on 
coming up to Mr. Necker had something to say to his daughter, either 
complimenting or joking her.... She answered all with ease and ele- 
gance: they took pleasure in attacking her, embarrassing her, excitin 
in her that little imagination, which already appeared so brilliant. The 
men most distinguished for their talents were those who were most eager 
to make her talk. They asked an account of what she was reading, 
pointed out fresh subjects to her, and gave her a taste for study, by con- 
versing with her on what she had learned, or what she had not ! 

** In consequence of her mother’s system of education, Mademoiselle 
Necker thus at the same time studied assiduously, heard many conver- 
sations on subjects beyond her years, and was present at the represen- 
tation of the best theatrical pieces. Her pleasure as well as duties all 
exercised her understanding ; and nature, which itself gave her a fond- 
ness for this, was seconded in every way. Intellectual faculties of great 
energy thus acquired a prodigious increase. In 1781, when the Compte 
rendu was published, Mademoiselle Necker wrote a very remarkable 
anonymous letter to her father, who soon discovered her by its style. 
She was a writer from the earliest youth. She composed eulogies and 
portraits. At fifteen she made extracts from the Spirit of Laws, with 
remarks. Abbé Raynal wished to prevail on her to write something on 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes for his great work. This incli- 
nation for writing was not encouraged by Mr. Necker, which nothing 
but her decided excellence could have induced him to pardon, for he 
was naturally averse to female authors. 

*« The sensibility of this lady was equally quick. The praise of her 
parents filled her eyes with tears: of Madame Huber she was pas- 
sionately fond: at the sight of a person of celebrity her heart would 
ene What she read too, over the selection of which Madame 

ecker, more severe than vigilant, did not always preside, produced an 
extraordinary impression on her. She has since said, that the carrying 
38 of Clarissa was one of the events of her youth, Nature had given 
Madame de Staétl, with great susceptibility, something of seriousness 
and gravity, which already Dineen te her compositions, as well as in 
her literary tastes. ‘ What pleased her,’ says Madame Rilliet, * was 
what made her shed tears.’ 

“* So many stimulants, such powerful incentives, where, for the se- 
curing of happiness at least, a curb is wanting, gave a wonderful acti- 
vity to the moral being; but the physical being suffered from this, and 


her lessons in particular exhausted powers too strongly excited.” (P. 
22—29.) 


How this love of praise and distinction, thus prompted and 
decided by her early education, was afterwards fostered and fed 


may be seen in a specimen of the sort of eulogy which Ma- 
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dame Necker de Saussure tells us was bestowed upon her by a 
man of letters, and one of her friends, and which she calls a 
rtrait. 
The piece assumes the character, says Madame Necker de 
Saussure, of a translation from a Greek poet. 


« ¢ Zulima is but twenty years old, yet she is the most celebrated 
of the priestesses of Apollo. She is the favourite of the deity ; her 
incense is the most agreeable to him, of her hymns he is most fond. 
Her voice calls him down from Heaven, when she pleases, to adorn his 
temple, and to mingle with mortals. 

“ «From the midst of these sacred virgins (the choir of priestesses), 
on a sudden advances one, whose remembrance will never be effaced 
from my heart. Her large black eyes sparkle with genius; her hair, 
of the colour of ebony, falls in waving ringlets down her shoulders ; her 
features are rather strongly at than delicate, and appear to an- 
nounce something beyond the common ee of her sex. Such should 
we paint the Muse of poetry, a Clio, or a Melpomene. ‘ There she is! 
there she is!’ resounded on all sides, as she appeared ; and not another 
breath was heard. 

‘«* «I had formerly seen the pythoness of Delphi, I had seen the Cu- 
mean sybil; they were frantic, their motions were convulsive, they ap- 
peared less filled with the presence of a god, than devoted to the fu- 
ries. ‘The young priestess was animated without being altered, and in- 
spired without intoxication. Her charm was free ; and whatever she 
had of supernatural appeared her own. 

«« « She began to sing the praises of Apollo, accompanying her voice 
with the sounds of a lyre of ivory and gold. Neither the words nor 
the music were prepared. By the celestial fire of composition that ex- 
alted her countenance, by the profound and serious attention of the 
people, it was evident, that her imagination created them both; and 
our ears, at once ravished and surprised, knew not which to admire 
most, the facility or excellence of the production. 

»  ¢ Soon after, she laid down her lyre, and discoursed to the assem- 
bly on the grand truths of nature, the immortality of the soul, the love 
of liberty, the charm and danger of the passions...... 

‘« « On listening to her merely you would say, that several persons, 
several minds, several courses of experience, were embodied in one: 
on contemplating her youth, you would ask, how she could have con- 
trived to exist before x was born, and have a precognition of life.,.. 

‘“¢ ¢T listen to her, I behold her with transport, I discover in her fea- 
tures charms superior to beauty. What a variety of expression in her 
countenance! what gradations in the tone of her voice! what a per- 
fect unison between her ideas and words! She speaks, and, if her words 
do not reach my ears, their cadence, her gestures, her looks, are suffi- 
cient to enable me to comprehend them. She is silent for a moment ; 
her last words resound in my heart, and I read in her eyes what she has 
not yet said. She is silent altogether; the temple rings with applause, 
her head modestly inclines, her long eye-lashes descend on her eyes of 
fire, and the sun remains covered for = 1" (P.38—41.) 
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In the rapid review which Madame Necker de Saussure has 
given us of the writings of this celebrated lady, she has made 
on her own part a considerable display of vivacity and talent, 
with no small infusion of levity and absurdity. One of the 
earliest productions of Madame de Stael was her Comedy, en- 
titled Sophia, or Secret Sentiments ; of the leading idea of 
which, Madame Necker, the mother, that mother who had “ sub- 
jugated nature,’ and who, in the opinion of her husband, 
‘wanted nothing to make her deemed perfectly amiable, but 
not being faultless” (Sketch, p. 20,) did not disapprove, though 
the story represents the = of a young orphan for her 
guardian, the husband of her friend. We have never read the 
piece, and never shall read it, but we gather from the admis- 
sions of the sketch writer herself, that it exhibits a monotonous 
and morbid strain of love, without hope, and almost without 
consciousness. The subject, according to Madame Necker de 
Saussure, is treated with delicacy, or rather with innocence; it 
may be so, but we cannot but remark that the sentiment on 
which the story turns is to the last degree corrupt, and gross, 
and German in its conception, an earnest of what was after- 
wards to come out in the Novel of Delphine, in deeper shades 
of sentimental turpitude, and with more sacrilegious embellish- 
ment of vice. 

What is here said of the next production of Madame de 
Staél, the Tragedy of Jane Grey presents to us at once a tole- 
rably accurate picture of the sort of feeling common to both 
these ladies, on the most serious and important of all sub- 
jects. “ Jane Grey,” says Madame Necker, “ was perhaps the 
only one of Madame de Staél’s productions, in which an ani- 
mated picture of happiness is to a found.” “ And as Madame 
de Stael always considered gratitude, and consequently religion, 
essential requisites to happiness, she has given to the character 
of Lady Jane Grey a decided religious tint.” This is really ad- 
mirable ; “ A religious tint,” something that gives a glow, the 
blush of the vermilion or the rose, to the numerous other graces 
of asentimental mind. Of this hectic religion, having already 
made many observations, we will now only say—nimium ne 
crede colori. 

The second Tragedy, composed by Madame de Staél, as we 
collect from this account, was distinguished by no very religous 
tint, and, as we are informed by Madame Necker, that the mo- 
tive for undertaking it was to have the agreeable opportunity of 
repeating the fine name of her friend, M. le Vicomte, Mathieu 
de Montmorency, we suspect that her religious muse had but 
little concern with the piece. 


We are next informed of three novels composed by Madame 
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_ de Stael before the'age of twenty; of which the author herself, 


in her preface observes, that “ their whole merit consisted in 


painting a few sentiments of the heart.” As Madame Necker 


saw no great merit in them, we presume we have nothing to 
regret in not being acquainted with them. She was, it appears, 
too busy with death; “ aussi a-t-elle prodigué la mort dans ces 
nouvelles avec une sorte de témérité.’ 

The letters of this distinguished lady on the writings and 
character of J. J. Rousseau, written in what Madame Necker 
calls the first period of her literary life, could not be expected 
to gratify a correct taste, much less to assist a mind in quest of 
improvement. It was only adding the fever of one much 
farther gone in folly, and fury, and affectation, to her own; and 
it really excites our admiration and general respect for her heart 
and head, to reflect upon the elevation to which she rose in her 
latter days, redeemed by her fine and perspicacious understand- 
ing, from the danger of permitting Sie youthful thoughts to 
keep such infamous company. It is, however, but justice to 
say, that in the moral eldunies of their minds there was no 
affinity between Rousseau and Madame de Stael. In the latter 
person there breathed a soft pervasive wish for general happi- 
ness, an affectionate sympathy with misfortune, and fervid 
feelings, unhappily undefined, of gratitude to the source of our 
blessings. Rousseau was an incendiary at heart. A selfish be- 
ing, of unrestrained sensuality of thought, and fonder of his 
own vicious paradoxes than of all else besides in heaven above 
or upon earth beneath; an unblushing betrayer in his most dis- 
gusting confessions of those secrets of his own foul interior, of 
which his delirious vanity prevented him from seeing all the 
filth and feculency.. An animal fere natura, utterly incapable 
of domestication or companionship ; a sentimental savage, with 
fierce desires, but without any direct or natural pleasures, 
solacing his own disappointment, by artfully diffusing his prin- 
ciples in the fatal guise of his fascinating genius. 

The beginnings of the French revolution were too pregnant 
with the promises of freedom to her country not to captivate 
the imagination of Madame de Staél. She partook of all the 
enthusiasm which attended its early delusions, and remained 
its zealous friend until the wild elements of its real nature sud- 
denly burst into full display, and a tyrannical anarchy, and cruel 
atheism, trampled at once upon the pride of ages, and demo- 
lished all the sanctuaries of Christianity. Madame de Stael 
soon separated herself from such contamination, and it speaks 
infinitely for the credit of her understanding, that by the re- 
bound x? was not carried into a contrary extreme, but retained 
unchanged to the last her attachment to that real liberty, which 
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she deemed most effectually secured by the British constitution ; 
—known to her, perhaps, better by its theory than by its actual 
operation. Her pen was employed with great feeling and ability 
in defence of the unfortunate queen of France; but her political 
pamphlets, published after the fall of Robespiérre, discover 
more prejudice than foresight, and more of the romantic politi- 
cian than of the steady observer of human character and human 
affairs. 

The violences and excesses of the revolution disposed her to 
a train of thought and meditation, and to views of life and its 
events, which produced one of the most interesting productions 
of her pen, the treatise on the Influence of the Passions on In- 
dividual and National Happiness. She had enough before herto 
supply her with examples for illustration, and her work possesses 
the racy and living impressions of passing history. Her verdict 
is on the side of that calm, which the precepts of Christianity 
impose, and its spirit inspires. But the work is defective in 
respect to the proper source from which correction or consola- 
tionis tobe drawn, Nothing can be more strong than her de- 
scription of the malady, or more pitifully weak than the remedy 
suggested. With the hopes and conditions of Christianity before 
us, there is nothing so despicable as philosophy when it assumes 
the office of comforter. We are told, however, by the biogra- 
= that “‘when we have acknowledged in the passions a 
atal and destructive fever, in the most innocent affections a 
source of pain and regret; when meditation, benevolence, and 
a kind of contemplative resignation, are become the only sources 
on which we can depend, we have unconsciously made a con- 
siderable advance on the road to Christianity. We have im- 
bided its spirit without thinking of its doctrines: and this ren- 
ders still more interesting a book, in other respects so eminently 
distinguished.” All which we conceive proceeds upon a most 
illusory view of the subject. Not to consider Christianity as a 
thing specific, positive, peculiar, decisive, denunciative, direct, 
commanding, is the same as to know nothing regarding it. It 
1s equally delusive to imagine that we can arrive at its spirit but 
through its doctrines, or that there is any salvation in its morals 
merely. But we will not again discuss this subject, 

If the praise bestowed by Madame Necker on the work next 
produced by Madame de Staél were only on a par with its me- 
rits, we should do well to lay down all other books in favour of 
the treatise “ Of Literature considered in its Connection with 
Social Institutions.” “ Already,” says Madame Necker, “ her 
life becomes all futurity; and as the present does not answer 
her wishes, she steers with full sails toward a distant glory.— 


She considers institutions, manners, and literature, in their 
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mutual relations to each other; unravels the numerous and de- 
licate threads, that connect the state of society with that of 
ry and religion ; and shows how writers, who are always 
influenced by the character of their nation, re-act on that cha- 
racter itself. It is a grand idea, that of following the progress 
of the human mind through the course of ages, assigning to 
every great event, and to every great man, the share they re- 
spectively had in this progress.” —“ It is astonishing,” says our 
author, in another passage in the same work, “ that she co- 
incides as she does, with the writers of the new German school, 
whose works she had not then seen. An equal taste for every 
thing that exalts sensibility, and animates the imagination, led 
her into the same track.” ‘ Again,” says the same animated 
eulogist, “ she passes rapidly in review the whole body of 
existing literature, and the influence which authors, institu- 
tions, climates, religions, and manners, have had on it. The 
entire spirit of the past is revealed to us in this manner, for 
there has never been any thing important in the active world, 
but what is reflected in the literary.” Less than an inspired 
work could scarcely deserve the homage with which Madame 
Necker expresses ~ opinion of this performance. It is, in- 
deed, a work in which a great deal of perverted intellect, and 
much irregular power of genius is employed and yal It 
abounds in poetical ideas, noble. sentiments, and penetrat- 
ing observations. There are few books more rich in par- 
ticular excellences. As a whole it is ill-reasoned, and unsatis- 


factory. The perfectibility of the human character by time, | 


and what time necessarily brings on—intellectual advancement, 
is the grand proposition, to the elucidation of which the work is 
devoted. Mankind are, according to the _— propounded 
in this treatise, proceeding forward towards perfection, and 
the entire exemption from ignorance and eRe With partial 
and temporary interruptions the moral order of things still moves 
on. And by what impulse, by what instrumentality? by the 
a of philosophy and literature, which have already 

rought them on their illustrious road from the age of rudest 
antiquity to the zra of the French revolution. In this work of 
developement and advancement the Christian religion has had 
its operation in the way of general intellectual excitement, con- 
tributing as much towards it by its excesses and abuses as by 
its sr, My excellences ; enthusiasm being its great influencing 
principle, as far as regards the expansion and progression of 
mind. Of all this, we apprehend, the scope and design, as well 
as the facts and arguments by which they are attempted to be 
supported are, in many respects, dangerous and false. We do not 
hesitate to say, that history warrants none of these broad conclu- 
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sions, and that though literature and science have always been 
great auxiliaries, it is to the Christian religion, as to the primary 
and constant spring, elevating and directing every minor agent, 
that humanity is indebted for its advanced station, and for what- 
ever security and regularity may at present accompany the steps 
of the procedure. We will not consent to degrade religion to 
the footing of the fine arts, or to the highest level of philosophy, 
in its operative efficacy upon the affairs of mankind. The 
whole turn and genius of this work is constituted in presumptu- 
ous error, though it is impossible not to admit that it involves 
many important truths; and in this principally consists the dan- 
gerous character of the performance. It is difficult to con- 
ceive a more radical and subversive error for a professing Chris- 
tian to hold, than that the fundamental truths, or operative efti- 
cacy of this faith are united in their progress by any natural 
or necessary tie to the success and diffusion of general litera- 
ture or idleskiiba ; and yet this is the basis of the prevailing 
argument in this specious and powerful performance. Our criti- 
cism would, no doubt, by many be considered as much too rigid, 
but we think we could make out the proposition, if we had time and 
room for such a purpose, that the writer has notbeen content with 
endeavouring to establish the connection of religion with litera- 
ture, but has asserted also its connexion with literary glory and 
even literary vanity. In her opinion, the contemplation of excel- 
lence of any kind prepares and disposes the mind for excellence of 
all kinds. Men of talents are directed to what is good by the very 
applause conferred upon them. To him whom the world admires, 
the happiness of the world must be dear. Literature is the great 
corrector of vice. Good writings are alone permanent, and 
sprightly and licencious writings serve only as a transient re- 
laxation of the mind, which rarely retains any permanent recol- 
lection of them. Grand ideas prompt to grand actions ; and 
the expectation of poetical or historical renown will stimulate 
men to achievements worthy of poetry and history. In her 
chapter on the Greeks she laments that the Grecian privilege is 
now withheld from authors of announcing themselves publicly 
as competitors for fame, and calling upon the world to hear 
and applaud them. With such high coloured and alluring 
thoughts there is an intermixture of graver and juster maxims, 
and in her portraits and expositions of ancient manners and 
history, both of Greece and Rome, there are passages of the 
highest worth and splendour ; but as the sky weeps before the 
beauty of the rainbow, so religion mourns while a figment so 
charmingly coloured is traced by the hand of this extraordinary 


artist, in colours less pure but more gorgeous and seductive to 
the senses, 
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Among the brilliant creations of Madame de Staél’s genius 
Madame Necker next introduces to us her novels of Delphine, 
and Corinne, works so well known, and so often commented 
upon, that we shall not trouble our readers with many of our 
own observations concerning them. They both represent the 
condition of the writer’s own mind,—a stormy interior aban- 
doned to the impulse of every emotion, and if ever sinking into 
tranquillity, such tranquillity it was as nature seems to feel, 
when, tired with the war of her own elements, she reposes in 
the stillness of exhausted conflict. There scarcely exists a 
reflecting mind that does not discern, perhaps feel, the danger 
to the proper balance of the mind, in the interest and effect im- 
parted, by the novel of Delphine, to sentiments destructive of 
the domestic securities of society,—to sentiments subversive of 
the grounds of religious hope and resignation. The apology 
which Madame de Necker offers for it is, however, conceived 
in terms amiable and delicate, and in a stile of great brilli- 
ancy, so much so that we were tempted to produce the passage 
in its original dress, but as it has done her no injustice in this 
instance, for the sake of our mere English readers, we will make 
our extract from the translation. 


*“ But with a thousand external differences, there is an intimate 
similitude between the authoress and the heroine of the novel. The 
resemblances are the stronger, because they are involuntary. Corinna 
is the ideal picture of Madame de Staél ; Delphine is the reality during 
her youth. Accordingly, every movement is spontaneous in this per- 
sonage, who seems formed by art. Delphine is a living being, yet a 
unique. In her we find goodness by inspiration, an instinctive devo- 
tedness, a native delicacy and generosity; and these qualities, combined 
with something infantile or wild in the impetuosity of her feelings, 
resemble so little those given to fictitious characters, and so seldom 
those of real life, that it seems as if she actually existed, and were the 
only person so formed. 

“Tt is the charmingness, however, the natural virtues of Delphine, 
which render her imprudences and errors insupportable to us. We 
are hurt, we are vexed, because we love her. She is so thoroughly 
endeared to us, that we are afraid of participating in her faults; and. 
we are eager to censure her, for fear of becoming her accomplice. 
We are not a whit the more pleased with her for not being completely 
guilty, since she is sufficiently so to be unpardonable. We contnually 
forget, that she is held up as an example to deter us from treading in 
her steps; and if, holding dangerous a eager she had been guilty of 
less errors, if she had expiated them less severely, then would the 
work have deserved to be condemned, 

“ The interest excited by this novel is very strong; and I am not 
sure, that it is not most so in the least stormy situations. Perhaps 
genius is more remarkable where it is exerted unconsciously, and the 
author and reader are not aware beforehand of what is about to come. 
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Madame de Staél was better fitted to depict love in its noblest exalta- 
tion than in its fury. Accordingly, as expressing the passion itself, the 
pieces written by Delphine at the moment, when she believes herself 
separated from ead for ever, are incomparably the finest. But 
what always charms us is the delineation of the nice shades of the most 
delicate movements of the heart. Among others, there are pains of 
friendship so naturally and vividly expressed, that their effect is not 
diminished by that of more impetuous sorrows; and Delphine is so 
much the more affecting, as her tender heart is susceptible of being 
agitated by more innocent sentiments. 

“ The characters in general are drawn with an extraordinary strength 
and accuracy oftouch. That of Madame de Vernon is a masterpiece, 
absolutely new in its kind; and the portrait of that treacherous friend 
displays a fund of compassion and tenderness in the writer, that dif- 
fuses an irresistible charm over the picture. We are incessantly disco- 
vering Madame de Staél in this work. We there find her tastes, her 
opinions, her theory of the duties of friendship, of services, of gratitude, 
her pity for general suffering, her manner of considering existence, at 
once so vast and so minute. We discern her habit of analyzing the 
various impressions and even the thoughts of ordinary minds; so that, 
when these characters in the romance come to display their motives, 
they do it with singular ingenuity. This is a slight inconsistency no 
doubt; but an inconsistency extremely agreeable, that reminds us of 
the pleasure of those conversations, in which Madame de Staél amused 
herself by describing other persons, when she would exhibit imbecility 
in such witty terms, as to produce the most delightful contrast. ‘The 
style too, which has been criticised, is very frequently that of the unri- 
valled conversation of Madame de Staél. It is true, when she was 
speaking, her lively eye, her expressive attitude, her animated and 
caustic tone, gave a striking and particularly pleasing sense to certain 
words, to which she herself had given currency. 

“In reading this work, I confess, remembrances assail me too forcibly. 
I lose myself in a thousand resemblances, and in the emotions they 
excite. Events vanish from my eyes like the useless frame of a pic- 
ture, and I see the ground of the idea. It is of the past, it is of life, 
alas! it is of death, that Delphine is no longer a fiction. The reading 
of it is a painful dream,. in which a thousand images are retraced ; in 
which every thing | have known is displayed, transformed, confounded, 
under a hundred fugitive appearances; in which a secret agony, the 
sinistrous indication of what I have lost, mingles itself with an illusion 
too pleasing. It was equally beneath the character and the genius of 
Madame de Staé] to introduce real persons into this fanciful picture: 
yet which of her old friends can peruse such a work without beholding 
those beings, all more or less distinguished, who lived in her existence, 
and contended for her affections, passing before them like shadows ? 
without beholding that society now dispersed, radii detached from a 
centre now annihilated, persons separated by differences of every kind, 
and who perhaps would be no longer suited to each other in life, but 
who must for ever agree in their regrets ? 

Incapable, therefore, of confining myself to the novel in this produc- 
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tion, I will speak only of its effects on others. They discerned in it 
rather the vigorous shoot than the maturity of talent. The fire of 

outh was united with that of imagination; and, though it contained 
‘the elements of every kind of distinction, as Madame de Staél for the 
first time here gave up the reins to her genius; yet, as she had 
offended the most irritable of all things in the world, political passions, 
she could scarcely escape censure. In consequence, Delphine was 
warmly admired, and as warmly attacked. ro vos de Stael received 
her share of literary censure very gayly ; but they who censured her 
work on the score of immorality gave her real pain. On this head she 
was extremely sensitive with regard to Delphine, and always asserted 
the innocence of her intentions in writing it. As she composed a work 
expressly to disavow the sort of apology for suicide, with which she 
was reproached, it is unnecessary to resume this subject. But I may 
here notice, that, though she felt extreme repugnance to employ her- 
self on any of her old productions, she has also written “ Reflections on 
the moral Design of Delphine.” In this piece, which deserves to be 
published, she examines every question relating to that romance, 
referring it, as usual with her, to general principles. Thus, after hav- 
ing shown by her very motto, ‘ A man ought to be capable of braving 
the public opinion—a woman should submit to it,” that she disapproves 
the conduct both of Leonce and of Delphine, she endeavours to explain 
why we are all impelled by natural inclination towards persons of sen- 
sibility and a romantic turn, while society as a body passes judgment 
on them with great rigour. Her moral purpose, as she declares, was 
twofold. She says, on the one hand, to eminent women, ‘ Respect 
opinion, since whatever you have of good and noble may be wounded 
by it, and it will pursue you even in the very hearts of those you love:” 
and, on the other hand. to public opinion, ‘‘ Be not inexorable towards 
those extraordinary beings, who are extremely susceptible of unhappi- 


ness, and who constitute the ornament and charm of life’ ”? (P. l0l— 
108.) 


We are disposed, indeed, to find some apology, ourselves, for 
the writer of Delphine in her own perturbed and desultory life 
which shook her out of the circle of domestic duties, and placed 
her upon an exposed ostentatious pinnacle that kept her in 
constant agitation and storm. Revolutionary riot was treading 
upon all that was stable or venerable; the very structure of 
society was broken into fragments ; and we can scarcely wonder 
that one who, with an imagination and a heart impressible to 
every thing external, was living among, and in connexion with, 
these scenes of moral disorder, should have her ey Sapte 
turned towards those lofty irregularities of sentiment and passion 
which appear like the productions of the sculptor to lose some- 
thing of their grandeur if brought under the laws of an exacter 
proportion. 

‘The catastrophe of this novel was altered, and the scandal of 
the suicide removed; and by this homage to public feelings, 
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Madame De Statl did honour to her own; but, perhaps, the 
performance needed a more thorough repair, something of a 
moral counterpoise, or parallel, to be carried through the work, 
and effected by the developement of a higher principle set in 
contrast with the corruptions of sentimental error. 

It was towards the end of the year 1803, that Madame de 
Stacl fled from the persecution of Bonaparté, as she had before 
fled from his predecessors in the work of blood and oppression. 
Her retreat was Germany, where she is said to have been re- 
ceived with transport, and to have been contended for by sove- 
reigns. At the same period her father died ; which disastrous 
event, in the opinion of her biographer, operated as “ a fine de- 
velopement of her talents.” It is stated too, on the same testi- 
mony, “ that from that period her religious opinions became more 
decided, her sentiments of piety more constant and more active.” 
And we learn with no small pleasure, from the same authority, 
that “ the vagueness of a poetic belief ceased to satisfy her heart : 
that she acquired a firm faith in that promise of immortality 
which alone saved her from despair ;” but then comes one of 
those strange declarations, that leaves ua again at a loss what 
to think of the views of these exquisite religionists. “ She had 
need,” says Madame Necker, “ of being a Christian, because * 
her father died a Christian ;” which sentiment is thus further 
illustrated. 


“* Those illusions of tender hearts, which a religion so pure pleasingly 
favours or tolerates; the idea of an intercourse with friends who are no 
more, that they still watch over us, and that hereafter, perhaps, they 
will obtain for us, as a part of their own reward, the happiness of a re- 
union with them: all these hopes from that period filled the heart of 
Madame de Staél and supported her in that long and severe struggle, 
during which she repelled the terrors of death, by the thought that she 
was going to rejoin Her father.” (P. 114.) 


Madame de Staél produced a collection of her father’s MSS. 
to which she prefixed an account of his private life, highly ex- 
tolled by Madame Necker de Saussure, for the pathos of filial 
affection by which it is marked. 


“ There is an entire forgetfulness; I will go farther, there is a com- 
plete sacrifice of self in this piece. She places herself below her 
mother, because she would exalt Mr. Necker in the object of his 
choice; she endeavours to make herself appear volatile and inconside- 
rate, in order that, if ever she incur blame, it should not recoil on her 
father; in fine, she goes so far as to insinuate, that her thoughts were 
hot naturally very profound, by way of leading us to presume, that the 
impressions he produced on her mind would have been much stronget 
on that of another. The sorrows of her heart pierce through every 
word ; yet she displays an inconceivable variety of tones, of means, of 
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resources, when she would make us feel the various merits of her father. 
Fearing on his account that her sorrow would be tiresome to the 
reader, she tries a thousand different chords; she reasons, to convince 
him; she is seducing, to disarm him; she even endeavours to amuse, 
in order to secure his attention. It is by sudden bursts that her feelin 
appear; but it is obviously her full intention to maintain a nob 
reserve. The fear of defeating her purpose by exaggeration vonti- 
nually haunts her. Something of constraint, of timidity, shows a pain- 
ful mistrust of her means of persuasion; and her abrupt phrases, 
seeming as if uttered by one out of breath, prove, that as she wrote 
she blushed with apprehension of not hitting the right tone, and of 
injuring the object of her adoration.” (P. 115, 116.) 


We forbear making any strictures upon this passage. The 
reader will pronounce upon it according to his own views of 
this tender relation, the principles by which it should be go- 
verned, and the state of feeling, both as to grief and consola- 
tion, in which its severance by death should leave the filial 
mourner. The father and the daughter are now at rest in the 
same grave, far removed from that busy scene of strife and care, 
which once occupied and agitated them as if it were never to 
have an end, a which, probably, placed at an indefinite dis- 
tance, that life which has since opened to them with all its per- 
manent and stupendous realities. 

After this tribute to M. Necker, her father, Madame de 
Stacl set out for Italy. Depressed with sorrow, “ the beauties 
of the country,” says Madame Necker, “ were little more 
than the decorations of exile, the frigid attire of an insipid 
abode.” “ At length, however, she began,” says the same 
narrator, “ to experience a degree of consolation, which her 
affecting superstition ascribed to the intercession of her father.” 
But little accustomed hitherto to admire the works either of 
nature or art, she began now to receive a sudden influx of new 
and magnificent ideas, a development which is said to have 
been greatly assisted by the society of M.deSchlegel. These 
hew Impressions stimulated her powers into fresh activity, and 
Corinna was the result; “ the shining and immortal work,” 
says Madame Necker, “ that first acquired her a rank among 
great writers.” We have here a romance and a picture of Ital 
combined, and so combined that it is difficult to sa which 
was the ogres = object of the writer. Madame Necker’s ac- 
count of this work is so eloquent, and, in the main, so just, 
that we think it will justify another extract of somewhat pro- 
tracted length. 


** Corinna is at once a work of art and a work of feeling; a . 
and a display of the heart. A disposition ardently impassioned, and 
at the same time tender and melancholy, pervades it in every part; 
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and there is not a line in it written without emotion. Madame de 
Staél has divided herself as it were between her two principal person- 
ages ; to the one she has imparted her eternal regrets; to the other, 
her new-born admiration. Corinna and Oswald are enthusiasm and 
sorrow, and both are herself. 

‘*‘ The melancholy given to Lord Nelvil is a fine idea in the work. 
Hence it is that the second part, so gloomy as a whole, is not discor- 
dant with the first; and forms a ground-work pleasingly mournful, 
which sets off every object, and the brilliant figure of Corinna in par- 
ticular, with singular lustre. Hence too it is, that a more perfect 
charm is diffused over Corinna herself. Pity is intermingled with 
every thing she feels. It is not merely an enamoured female who 
endeavours to captivate a beloved object; it is a benevolent genius, 
who comes to assuage grief. Every thing is tenderness, even what 
dazzles and astonishes. It seems as if couplets infinitely varied were 
sung to an enchanting air, the theme of which is notwithstanding sor- 
rowful and piercing. Nothing, however, can be more animated, more 
lively, frequently even more gay, than the colouring of the work ; and 
it is because life is there represented with energy in its joys as well as 
in sorrows, that the whole fiction is so beautiful and striking. 

‘“‘ The first part, Italy shown by the hand of Love, is a continued 


scene of enchantment. Corinna celebrates all the wonders of art in 


making Oswald acquainted with the greatest of wonders, Romestamped 
with the genius of so many ages, Rome that has triumphed over the 
world and over time. She sings nature fertile and magnificent as it is 
in the South, the monuments of times past in their august melancholy, 
the heroes, the poets, the citizens, who are no more. Whatever his- 
tory furnishes of great, whatever the present can inspire of pleasing, of 
striking, and occasionally of comic, to an observing mind, are found 
united in her words. To the original views of a youthful imagination, 
she adds a knowledge of all that has been thought on the objects of 
which she speaks. She knows what has been the way of thinking 
respecting them of the ancients, of the artists, of the middle ages, and 
of different modern nations: and she explains and contrasts all these 
ints of view with the graceful animation of a young female, whose 
rst object is to please, and to inspire love. Real information is con- 
veyed to us by a person of sensibility, who always addresses herself to 
the heart. 

“The authoress has skilfully thrown into shade the beginning of 
Lord Nelvil’s journey, in order to throw all the light on that superb 
scene, which is the real commencement of the work. Overwhelmed by 

ief for the loss of his father, Oswald, or Lord Nelvil, had entered 

ome without observing any thing; when the next morning he is 
awakened by a brilliant sunshine, the sound of trumpets, and the dis- 
charge of cannon. The muse of Italy, Corinna, an improvisatrice, a 
musician, a painter, and a charming woman, is proceeding to the Capi- 
tol to be crowned. The whole city is in motion: the festival of genius 
is celebrated by an entire people. We share all the feelings of Oswald, 
when he follows involuntarily the splendid car of Corinna, when we 
fancy we see that lovely countenance, on which were depicted good- 
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ness and simplicity of heart, united with the noblest enthusiasm. We 
share his emotion, when, mixed with the crowd in the Capitol, he per- 
ceives that his fine figure, his mourning garb, and, perhaps, his expres- 
sion of melancholy, have caught the attention of Corinna, that she is 
softened while looking at him, and that she has already found it neces- 

to change the subject of her song, and add pathetic expressions 
sorhes hymn of triumph. But Oswald's character appears through all 
the trouble he feels. We perceive, that the idea of his country pos- 
sesses paramount sway over him. When, at coming out of the 
Capitol, the crown of Corinna drops off, Oswald restores it to her, and 
she thanks him in two English words; it is the inimitable national 
accent, that thrills through his inmost soul. At first he had been 
attracted, he is now struck to the heart ; we know that it is the sensi- 
tive chord; and thus the novel is announced, and this magnificent 
exordium includes the secret of the remainder. | 

‘«‘ The improvisations of Corinna, which are supposed to be trans- 
lated from the Italian in the work, are a very brilliant ornament to it: 
yet I know not whether their acknowledged brilliancy be much su 
rior in attraction to the other discourses of Corinna. Every thing that 
she utters is ravishing. In the circle of friends, by which she is sur- 
rounded, she always excites the most lively enthusiasm. Her words, 
ever expected with impatience, are always applauded with justice. 
Every body says, “ Listen to Corinna, and you will be enchanted ;” 
Corinna speaks, and in fact she does enchant us. It never once enters 
into our thoughts that Madame de Staél praises herself in extolling 
what she has written; so completely do we find that there is sufficient 
reason for this praise. It is a difficulty of the highest degree for an 
author to announce a prodigy of wit, and always to keep his word: to 
prepare us for astonishment, and astonish us nevertheless. An exertion 
without example, if the copiousness and facility of her vein did not 
exclude the idea of exertion, to impress us with that of miracle. 

“‘ This multitude of eloquent passages and enchanting pictures does 
not render the fiction less interesting, as the authoress has skilfull 
introduced the digressions only where the progress of the action is 
suspended, when the reader is even afraid of its resuming its course, 
and when he enjoys a moment of tranquillity so much the more, 
because he is sensible of an approaching storm. 

“‘ The fate of Corinna is involved in mystery. She speaks all lan- 

ages, she unites the accomplishments of every country, but no one 

nows where she was born. Oswald, who has no conception of happi- 
ness but that which is domestic, wishes to be united with her by the 
most sacred ties, but he first requires her confidence. The explana- 
tion, which Corinna puts off from day to day, is dreaded by the reader 
himself. He delights in those walks, those interesting excursions, 
which she is continually proposing to Oswald, in order to distract the 
curiosity of the heart by that of the understanding. Happiness, but a 
happiness about to terminate, and the passion destined to survive it, 
breathe in the discourse of Corinna. ‘The moment the fatal confes- 
sion approaches, the more she seeks to stifle her own reflections, and 
to intoxicate the man she loves with the highest enjoyments of poetry 
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and the arts. It seems as if more brilliant colours illumined every 
object, in proportion as the heavens assumed a more threatenin 
aspect; and that an extraordinary ray of light still pierces the ek 
from which the thunder is ready to burst. 

_ “Tt is after having ascended Mount Vesuvius with Oswald, and 
taken a near view of the torrents of burning lava, that Corinna puts 
into the hands of Lord Nelvil, the packet, in which she has written her 
history. 

7 es was there a more fatal concurrence of circumstances. 
Corinna is an Englishwoman, and was unable to endure the monotony 
of an English country life. Corinna was intended from infancy for the 
wife of Oswald himself; and the father of the latter, alarmed at the 
vivacity displayed at an early period in her tastes and ideas, had turned 
his thoughts to Lucilia, the younger sister of Corinna. Thus Oswald 
baaaiee in his feelings both as an Englishman and as a son. He is 
hurt in what affects him most profoundly, in what is more deeply rooted 
in his breast than love itself. 

‘‘ From this moment the fiction assumes a different character, and 
the reader perceives that nothing can ensue but separation or death. 
Thenceforward there is nothing in the intercourse between Oswald and 
Corinna but severe conflicts, those rendings of the heart that result 
from the opposition of sentiments equally vivid; nothing but that 
unevenness of conduct which is their natural consequence, and a 
reserve more distressing even than bursts of passion. Oswald must 
think of returning to his country, and the description of his stay at 
Venice with Corinna at the moment of separation has a melancholy 
beauty highly original. I shall pursue this sketch no farther. I can- 
not bring myself to retrace the terrible visit that Corinna secretly pays 
to England, the disease of languor by which she is consumed, the 
marriage of Oswald with her sister, which she almost witnesses, her 
solitary return to Florence, the arrival of Oswald and Lucilia in that 
city, and lastly, the farewell of Corinna to both; a farewell contained 
in a sublime hymn, truly the song of a dying swan, a never drying 
source of tears, that alas! have no longer a fictitious subject. 

“ The latter part of the work forms a complete contrast with the 
beginning. The most gloomy tint pervades it; and it exhibits what 
we may term a fearful display of the talent of depicting grief. It is 
extraordinarily fertile of those nice shades which mark the degrees of 
sorrowful feeling, and fix, if I may be allowed the expression, the fugi- 
tive miseries of the heart. At first we perceive a slight diminution of 
happiness ; next a vague and transient pain, assuming every moment a 
more decided character ; then unhappiness in its greatest severity ; 
and lastly despair, with its appearance of greater calmness, the despair 
of a being too oe and too pious to resist, but too weak not to die. 
Astonishing and faithful picture, that compels us to acknowledge in 
the writer a capacity for suffering not less uncommon than her genius! 

“ Notwithstanding this profound sorrow, there is always a fine har- 
mony in every picture. Corinna, unhappy, is still an inspired muse ; 
and the enjoyment of the fine arts, the object of which is tragical, is 
never lost to the reader.” (P. 120—130.) 7 
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Tt must be admitted, we think, that in the composition of 
this work there is something perfectly new, and altogether fas- 
cinating. It is a production of extraordinary genius. With 
few features of a story, it is so contrived as to keep attention 
and expectation perpetually upon the stretch, and to occupy 
the heart, and engage the sympathies in deep and continuous 
emotion. We read it right through without a pause, with our 
eyes for ever on Corinna, unconscious of the many absurdities 
we are overlooking for her sake. Even the inconsistencies and 
anomalies which occur in the character of Corinna herself, are 
lost in the blaze of her charms. It is not till the mind is fairly 
disenchanted by having been some time withdrawn from the 
spell of this character, that we begin to see clearly the faults 
of the work, if faults they can be called, where it was intended, 
perhaps, that every thing should be sacrificed, and forced into 


subserviency, to the bright lady of the ascendant. We do not 


know that we have any right to complain, that Corinna is not a 
natural character. It is not a probable character, perhaps, as 
the world is constituted, but it is a supposable character under 
given circumstances. We have but to imagine a state of so- 
ciety, in which such a creature of display might act its part, 
and the character of a Corinna might very naturally exist. 
Having once given her existence, the author was only pledged 
to consistency ; the character in all other respects was her own, 
to deal with as she pleased, in the mode of its development and 


demonstration. There is something very admirable in the art’ 


with which the author has contrived to merge even the vanit 
of her principal character in the brilliancy with which she has 


surrounded it. When Corinna comes forth in all the panoply 


of her endowments, to command the homage of the adoring 
multitude, we think no more of her vanity than of that of the 


Roman general proceeding with his trophies in triumph to the 


Capitol. Admiration seems so fairly to be hers by right of 
conquest, that in demanding it she seems to be demanding that 
which it would be treason to withhold. There is a gaiety and 


grace accompanying all she acts, and speaks, a sparkling ma- 


jesty in her brow, a goddess-like gait in her approach, that 


affects us almost supernaturally. As we gaze upon her we wait 


to see her light wings spread upon her shoulders, and bear her 
aloft upon the ambient ether. It is thus that for some time we 
see her “ glittering like the morning star, full of life, and splen- 
dor, and joy.” And then anon, “ oh, what a revolution!” a 
fatal passion seizes her; the graces and the muses graduall 

forsake her ; the diadem drops from her temples; the cheerful 
confidence, the lovely elevation of her aspect gradually dis- 
appears; the incense of praise no more regales her; lost is her 
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activity, lost are her hopes; defoliated is her mind in the ve 
spring of its advancement, and the promises of her intellect are 
cankered in the blossom; a gradual dereliction of her powers 
sinks her to the level of common beings; she drops into ob- 
scurity and dies a pitiable death. The heart is withered by the 
gloomy catastrophe, and we shut up the book, vainly seekin 
comfort in reminding ourselves that the narrative is but a fiction. 

After saying thus much of the principal figure, we will not 
weary our readers with any remarks on the less important parts 
of the work, in which there are passages, and descriptions of 
great force and excellence ; but where are also to be found man 
of the ordinary tricks, forced occurrences, unnatural coinci- 
dences, and sentimental common place of ephemeral novels. 
On one circumstance, however, we feel ourselves in consistenc 
bound to animadvert,—the piece has no moral, no illustration 
of duty, no lesson or example tending to the improvement of 

rinciple or practice. Beautiful lectures are given us on the 

ne arts ; a whatever Madame de Stael has borrowed from the 
scenery, colours, and atmosphere of Italy, she has abundantl 
repaid in the value which her descriptions have added to the 
treasures of its genius, and the wreaths with which she has de- 
corated afresh the monuments of ancient excellence. But all 
these tremors, this concussion which the mind is made to endure 
from the tumultuous sorrows of this distressing tale, neither 
make a beneficial impression, nor awaken or confirm any ami- 
able dispositions. They leave the heart desolate ; but the interests 
of virtue unadvanced, verity and propriety sophisticated and 
perplexed, and vanity invested with the attractions of suffering 
inocence. We had the greater night to expect a moral pur- 

ose in these fictions of Madame de Staél, as it is from her we 
earn that “ literature can erect her most durable and lofty 
claims only upon the basis of morals.” 

Of her “ Germany,” which is the next great work of this emi- 
nent lady, we think ourselves entitled to be silent, after the long 
dissertation with which we have tired our readers in a former 
volume.* We shall only notice an obseryation or two of Ma- 
dame Necker de Saussure, on this celebrated production which 
appear to us to require some animadversion. “ It is a work,” 
mo this sprightly lady, “ profoundly moral and religious.”— 
“ To point out the mtimate and necessary connection between 
the genius of religion, and that of the fine arts and the higher 


philosophy, is the constant aim of the authoress.” She then 
proceeds in the following strain: 
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« But how is it, that so little encouragement is found in the pursuit 
of so laudable an end? Is there a secret concert between those who 
want to hear as little as possible of religion, and those who, by dint of 
scrupulusity, render the subject so delicate to handle, that by this very 
step they exclude it entirely ? Certain pious persons would perhaps be 
less alarmed at a book altogether profane, provided it be innocent, than 
at one that exposes them to the danger of receiving worldly thoughts 
into the most sacred recesses of their hearts. Thus the mixture of fine 
arts and religion in this work has been blamed by a writer (Mrs. Han- 
nah More), whom Madame de Staél herself reckons among the most 
distinguished ornaments of English literature. The motives of an au- 
thor so estimable, and in general ares demand our respect; but 
we may venture to say, that she has not examined the question in all 
its bearings. For religion to exert its influence at all times, and on all 
persons, it is necessary that the whole of life, with the arts and sci- 
ences which are its splendid appanage, be contemplated religiously. 
Unless religious thoughts be allied with all others, there will be a want 
of harmony in the mind, and of consistency in the conduct. If we do 
not feel that every thing comes from God, if the communication be- 
tween the radii and their centre be intercepted, the idea of all others 
the most sublime, that of the Divinity, will be greatly confined, and for 
this very reason escape us. . 

‘«* Madame de Staél was deeply convinced of these truths, which she. 
found already common in Germany, the country where most attempts: 
have been made to bind up all the branches of human knowledge into 
one whole. No spectacle could be more interesting to her than that 
of a nation, where the reign of those opinions she had hitherto pro- 
fessed was solidly established—where she found-her own ideas, on the 
one hand, applied in a thousand ge to real life; on the other, sup- 
ported by the principles of a lofty philosophy. Nevertheless, she ex- 
amines these ideas anew. She sees their inconveniences in the abuses 
occasionally made of them; and the strength of the impressions she 
unexpectedly receives affords her continual opportunities of rectifying 
her system. 

- Nothing in Germany, it must be confessed, appeared to her per- 
fect. Books, the stage, the art of conversation, nothing was carried to 
a high degree of excellence : but every where there was warmth, life, 
emulation among the writers, benevolence in society. Every thing was 
to be hoped, but hope animated every thing. She seemed to breathe — 
more freely, when she saw herself surrounded by men, who imposed no 
shackles on talents, no limits to thought, who were strangers to every — 
kind of intolerance, and who welcomed genius as a child from heaven, 
without mistrust. The spirit that guided the writers led her to judge 
more favourably of their works; but she wished rather to see that spirit 
prevail in France, than to set up German literature as a model for the 
French to imitate. At a time when even men’s thoughts appeared to 


“be enslaved, she proclaimed the advantage of intellectual independ- 


ance, as she did those of political liberty in her last work. 
““ Many difficulties presented themselves in composing this work. 
When Germany is in question, pedantry, intricate metaphysics, or a 
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spurious exaggerated sentimentality, is naturaily expectede As Ma- 
dame de Staél instantly discovered these faults wherever they existed, 
she would necessarily show, that she was incapable of being their dupe.” 
(P. 142—145.) 


We cannot help here repeating, in spite of the above laudatory 
observations of Madame Necker, that the acquaintance of 
Madame de Stael with Germany, or, to use her own phrase, 
with literary Germany, was confined and partial, and by no 
means of sufficient breadth to sustain her in the undertaking 
to give a character of the whole people. Of this literary por- 
tion, too, she was but a bad estimator. She has given us the 
character of those who exalted her own to the skies—she had 
a long arrear of flattery to discharge. Germany was regarded 
by her as a nation of scholars, as the proper sojourn of the 
severer muses, as the land of thought. With a mind of restless 
enquiry, and with a singular aptitude to studies of an abstracted 
nature, she found in the vortices of German speculation, an irre- 
sistible attraction. Her prejudices prevented her from disco- 
vering the danger of these speculations, both in their foundation 
and application,—in their bewildering effects on civil government 
and on social life. She allowed herself to be betrayed by delusive 
appearances into a passionate fondness for seemingly profound, 
but really superficial systems. Under this fascination she saw 
in Germany a pure sovereignty of mind, moulding the habits 
and directing the thoughts of all its classes, from the highest 
to the meanest,—a region of soul and sentiment, chaste, holy, 
and happy. under the guardian influence of a spiritual philo- 
sophy. Madame Necker has followed in the same illusory 
track, and has, with no small dexterity of imitation, copied the 
spirit of Madame de Stael’s language upon the same subject. 

If we did not know how strony a tendency this sort of cabal- 
listical learning has to introduce a perplexity of its own into the 
thoughts of its professors, we should be surprised at the very 
silly and superficial comment contained in the above passage on 
the blame cast upon this mixture of religion and literature on 
which we have already said so much, by Mrs. Hannah More. 
We presume the animadversions of Mrs. More alluded to by 
Madame Necker, are those which occur in her admirable essay 
on the writings of St. Paul, in the chapter on the style and 
genius of the apostle. That the reader may understand the real 
points of difference between Madame de Staél and our great 
countrywoman, we will exhibit a few sentences from her work. 


“* Much less do St. Paul’s writings afford an example to another and 
more elegant class, the learned speculatists of the German school, as 
recently presented to us, by their eloquent and accomplished eulogist. 
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Some of these have fallen into the opposite extreme of religious refine- 
ment; too airy to be tangible, too mystic to be intelligible. The Apos- 
tle’s religion i is not like theirs, a shadowing sentiment, but a vital prin- 
ciple ; not a matter of taste, but of conviction of faith and feeling. It 
is not a fair idea, but a holy affection. The Deity at which they catch 
is a gay and gorgeous cloud; Paul's is the fountain of light. His re- 
ligion is definite and substantial, and more profound than ; splendid. It 
is not a panegyric upon Christianity, but a homage to it. He is too 
devout to be ingenious, too earnest to be fanciful, too humble to be in- 
ventive. His sober mind could discern no analogy between the sub- 
lime truths of Christianity and the fine arts. His truth has no shades ; 
in him whatever is right is absolute. Nor does he ever make error per- 
form the work of truth, by ascribing to enthusiasm any of the good ef- 
fects of religion —To have placed the doctrines of revelation as con- 
genial associates with the talents of poets and artists, he could have 
thought not only a degradation of the principle of our faith, but an 
impeachment of the divine dispensations. God would have all men to 
be saved; Christ would have the Gospel preached to every creature. 
Now if we compare the very small minority of ethereal spirits, who are 
fed by genius, who subsist on the luxuries of the imagination, who are 
nurtured by music, who revel in poetry and sculpture, with the innu- 
merable multitudes who have scarcely heard whether there be any such 
thing. such a limited, such a whimsical, such an unintelligible, such an 
unattainable Christianity would rob the mass of mankind of all present 
comfort, of all future hope. —Ours is a religion, not of ingenuity, but 
of obedience. As we must not omit any thing which God has com- 
manded, so we must not invent devices w hich he does not command.— 
Too often persons of fine genius to whom Christianity begins to present 
itself, do not so much seek to penetrate its depths, where alone they are 
to be explored, in the unerring word of God, as in their own puilulating 
imaginations. Their taste and their pursuits have familiarized with the 
vast, the grand, and the interesting ; and they think to sanctify those 
in a way of their own. ‘The feeling of the infinite in nature, and the 
beautiful in art; the flights of poetry, of love, of glory, alternately ele- 
vate their imagination, and they denominate the splendid combination 
poetry; but ‘ the new cloth’ will never assort with ‘ the old garment.’ 
‘These elegant spirits seem to live in a certain lofty region in their own 
minds, where they know the multitude cannot soar after them; the 
derive their grandeur from this elevation, which separates them with 
the creature of their imagination, from all ordinary attributes, and all 
associations of daily occurrence. In this middle region, tov high for 
earth, too low for heaven; too refined for sense, and too gross for 
spirit; they keep a magazine of airy speculations, and shining reveries, 
and puzzling metaphysics. 


These are the sentiments of Mrs. Hannah More with which 
Madame Necker de Saussure has thought fit to quarrel; and 
upon the strength, or imputed weakness of which she has 
founded her observation, our countrywoman has not 
examined the question in all its bearings.” ‘Let the Christian 
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public judge between them; only let the question be decided 
upon scriptural grounds, and with reference to an inspired arbi- 
tration. For our own parts, wet hink we are safer near the rocks 
of Chedder, than on the borders of the Leman-lake. The emi- 
nences in the vicinity of Barley-wood are covered with verdure, 
their brows are cherished in the sunbeam, and freshened with 
the dews of heaven: the mountains that surround the romantic 
abodes of these Swiss philosophers, rise indeed with their acute 
tops into the thin altitudes of the upper ether, but there all is 
chill, and steril, and comfortless, and there they sustain a weight 
of perpetual snow, and there they threaten the vallies beneath 
with the ponderous masses of their unbalanced burthens. 

The work of Madame de Staél, on the French Revolution, 
scarcely finished in her life time, and published after her death, 
has also been so fully considered in a former volume of this 
Review, that we feel ourselves discharged from all further ob- 
servation of it.* And yet, to mention these volumes, and not 
advert to the fine picture there given of Buonaparte and his go- 
vernment, we find it hard. Let us once more direct our readers, 
especially those who may think this is a nation to be discon- 
tented in, to some few of those numerous passages which 
contradict their folly. “ But it will be said, though we ad- 
mire the English, yet France must always be the rival of 
their power: there is only one way of equalling England, and 
that is by imitating her.” Alluding to the Continental System, 
** what has been the result,” says Madame de Stael, “ of the 
terrible anathema of Buonaparte? The power of England has 
increased in the four quarters of the globe, her influence over 
foreign governments has been unlimited, and it ought to be so, 
considering the magnitude of the evil from which she preserved 
Europe. Pena eg whom the world persists in calling able, 
has, Shia found the awkward art of multiplying every 
where the resources of his adversaries, and in particular of 
augmenting those of England.” And again, on the same sub- 
ject. Is it possible to speak of legislation in a country where 
the will of a single man decided every thing—where this man, 
uncertain and fluctuating, as the billows of the ocean during a 
tempest, was unable to endure the barriers of his own will, if 
the regulation of the evening was opposed to the next day’s 
desire of change?” The second volume of this interesting and 
important work, of the same great writer, thus concludes. “ Of 
the whole inheritance of his (Buonaparte’s) dreadful power, 
there remains nothing to mankind but the baneful knowledge 
of a few secrets the more in the art of tyranny.” And with this 
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sentence we conclude our observations on the works of Madame 
de Stael, lamenting the narrow room which our pages allow us 
for a subject on which we could with pleasure take a more ex- 
tended range. 

Madame Necker’s book is professedly a sketch ; she passes 
rapidly through the — of Madame de Stael, and on each 
head she is rather the eulogist than the commentator. She 
concludes her literary view of this object of her idolatry with a 
sweeping panegyric on her talents, in which no topic of praise 
that has ever been found appropriate to human attainments is 
omitted. And thus she sums up the testimonies of her devout 
and rapturous homage. 


“« A sort of carelessness about the value that might be attached to 
her discoveries is often remarked in her. This was the fruit of that 
immense creative power which gave her a certainty of being inces- 
santly new : but it more particularly arose from her being so entirely 
absorbed by her subject, that she completely lost sight of her literary 
reputation. Madame de Staél was desirous of advancing the human 
mind; she wished to revive among her cotemporaries—among the 
French, in particular—the same mental powers which were in her so 
active. She would have sacrificed her life, if necessary, for the causes 
she has advocated ; and, except the sacred writers, she is perhaps the 
only one of superior eminence whose principal object was something 
nobler than fame. 

‘“‘ The more her laudable motives have bcen understood, the greater 
has been the merit allowed her works. She had always written from 
impulse ; but an inspiration, the origin of which is personal, does not 
impress upon talents their noblest character. It was not only in man- 
ner that Madame de Staél improved: the increasing excellence of her 
works, both in matter and style, seems connected with a similar progress 
in her own existence. There was more harmony within, and more also 
between her and others. Her ardour, turned wholly to a fine sentiment 
of morality, vivified a more extensive sphere, and was at the same time 
more equal and more communicative; her emotions, better regulated, 
expanded more abroad. The effervescence of youth did not increase 
her real strength: the ardour of her mind required not the warmth of 
the blood. 

“If any one of Madame de Staél’s productions be not altogether 
herself, her mind is diffused through them all. It will be difficult to 
recompose in thought that prodigious being; but posterity will find 
scattered about what we have possessed in its most astonishing, as well 
as in its most amiable combination. They who are desirous of writing, 
in particular, will read her works over and over again; not, assuredly, 
to aim at imitating an originality, which in them could no longer de- 
serve the title, but because they will find in them the two elements of 
creation, matter and motion. ‘To that mine they may have recourse 
without end, and without being suspected, because every pres it con- 
tains has not been worked up. Ona second, on a third reading, we 
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shall find, with surprise, ideas that we had not before noticed, ideas that 
we imagined we had derived from our own experience. These books, 
in which every thing seems to be said, still invite to reflection, and they 
point out to the mind more paths than the author had time to explore. 

«« On the whole, the works of Madame de Stael appear to belong to 
a new age; they announce, as they tend to produce, another period 
in society and in literature; the age of strong, generous, animated 
thoughts: sentiments proceeding from the bottom of the heart. She 
has furnished the idea of a literature in some sort, rather spoken than 
written ; of a kind in which the extempore speaking of national assem- 
blies, unrestrained confidence, and conversational sallies, inform us more 
strongly and more intimately of politics, of the passions, and of so- 
ciety, than studied rhetoric has ever done. 

« Thus the literary art has been exalted by her. It will no longer 
be an idle industry, a means of exciting the image of an empty beauty 
in our hearts ; it will be more closely connected with life, and will ex- 
ert more influence over it; it will exhibit less the labour of man than 
man himself connected with immortality. It will be the general ex- 
pression of the noblest wishes, the depository of thoughts, which some 
day will realize themselves in useful enterprises or institutions, and the 
future will exist in it entire.” (P. 203—207.) 


Madame Necker having completed the- literary life of her 
friend, undertakes next to afford us some insight into the cha- 
racter of her private and domestic intercourse. But, as we 
have already observed, in this branch of her undertaking, pro- 
mising by far the most gratifying and instructive information, 
she is meagre and unsatisfactory in the extreme. The last 
scene of this great actress on the theatre of life, would have 
rivetted our attention. But all is feebly and gossippingly exe- 
cuted. Exhausted by her over-laboured eulogy, the writer 
completes her task with lassitude and langour. The main sub- 
ject of this interior part of her exposition of her friend’s charac- 
ter and intercourse, is the superlative affection borne by her to 
her father, the celebrated French minister, Mr. Necker. We 
have always thought that the tender tie that unites a father and 
a daughter has something special in its character that raises it 
almost above all other human friendships. It seems to be the 
best and purest earthly representation of heavenly love. The 
isicle is not purer, the sun beam that melts it has not more 
animating warmth. We speak of it as it exists in virtuous and 
gentle mmds. Something, however, there is of bustle, and 
pomp, and enthusiasm in the love of Madame de Staél to her 
father which prevents it from exciting in us that same degree 
of sympathy which we have been conscious of in contemplating 
this holy sort of attachment in other cases. It may be the fault 
of Madame Necker’s representation; she has given it an air of 
extravagance, by which, if not in harmony with the real exhi- 
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bition made of it by Madame de Stael herself, she has done 
her an injury in the part of her character, the most tender and 
interesting. We will produce a few examples in illustration of 
our meaning, rather than permit ourselves to make unfavour- 
able remarks in a matter so delicate, we had almost said, 
sacred. 


“‘ However, she was little disposed to anticipate future troubles ; and, 
if a sudden flash disclosed to her what was to come, the present mo- 
ment soon re-occupied her thoughts. Heaven had made her improvi- 
dent: and Mr. Necker has said, that she was like the savages, who 
would sell their hut in the morning, without thinking what they should 
do at night. With regard to him, she would pass instantly from the 
most anxious solicitude to the completest security. So full of life her- 
sclf, she could scarcely believe in death. Unable to endure the thought 
of looking on her father as an old man, whatever she found in him of 
pleasing and agreeable, his quick comprehension of her meaning, a cer- 
tain freshness of imagination, of curiosity, of gaiety, which he still pos- 
sessed, were incessantly cherishing illusions in her. She conversed with 
him as mentally her equal, and forgot the difference of their ages. Some 
person once telling her, that Mr. Necker had grown old, she repelled 
the idea with a sort of anger, answering, that she should consider the 
person who repeated such an expression as her greatest enemy, whom 
she would never see again as long as she lived.” (P. 215, 216.) 


Again upon the subject we have the following anecdote. 


** | know not whether I dare mention certain scenes, too private, 
perhaps too familiar. I shall venture on the following, however, so cha- 
racteristic does it appear to me of Madame de Stael’s great susceptibility 
of emotion in every thing concerning her father, and of the manner in 
which she endeavoured to act on the imagination, even when address- 
ing herself to persons of the lower class. 

‘* Mr. Necker being at Coppet with her, had sent his carriage to 
Geneva to fetch me and my children. It was night when we set out ; 
and on the road we were overturned into a ditch. We were none of us 
hurt, but it was some time before we could get the coach up again, and 
it was late when we arrived. We found Madame de Staél alone in the 
parlour. She was rather uneasy about us: but when I began to relate 
our accident, she stopped me short, asking: ‘ How did you come?’ 
‘In your father’s carriage. ‘ Yes, I know that: but who drove you?’ 
‘Who? his coachman, of course. * What! his coachman Richel ?’ 
‘Yes, Richel.’ * Oh, good God!’ exclaimed she, ‘ he might have 
overturned my father.” Immediately she sprung to the bell, and or- 
dered Richel to come in. Richel was putting up his horses, and it was 
necessary to wait. 

“ During this interval, Madame de Staél paced the room backward 
and forward in the most violent agitation. ‘ What! my father, my poor 
fether,’ said she, ‘ he would have been overturned! At your age, and 
that of your children, it is nothing; but with his size, his great size!— 
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Ina ditch; and he might have lain there a long time; and he would 
have called for help ; have called, perhaps, in vam.’ Then, overcome 
by her emotion, she was obliged to stop, till anger had given her fresh 
strength. 

“ At length Richel came. I had anextreme curiosity to know what 
she would say to him; because, highly indulgent as she usually was to 
inferiors, she could not fail to give vent to such ardent feelings ina 
manner altogether original. She walked up to him with solemnity ; 
and with a voice, at first almost choked, but which gradually se 
ing, at last ending in violent bursts, said: ‘ Richel, have you ever been 
told that I have wit?’ The man stared. ‘ Do you know, I ask you, 
that I have’wit?’ The man was still dumb. ‘ Let me tell you, then, 
that I have wit, a great deal of wit, prodigious wit ; and all I have shall 
be employed, to make you pass the rest of your days in a dungeon, if 
ever you overturn my father.’ 

“| have often since endeavoured to divert her by relating this scene, 
in which she threatened the coachman with her wit. But she, who was 
so easily diverted at her own expense, was never able even to think of 
this adventure, without being agitated afresh with anger and emotion. 
All I could bring her to say at most was: ‘ And with what could I 
threaten him, if not with my poor wit ?’ 

“If imaginary dangers produced such an effect on her, it may be 
supposed what her anxiety was when better founded. 1 wish I could 
give an idea of the letters she wrote from Germany, at the moment she 
was preparing to return, in consequence of having formed apprehen- 
sions for her father. There is one in particular that surpasses imagina- 
tion, by its alarming, terrible, yet deeply affecting energy ; it is a letter of 
}2 pages, which she wrote to methreedaysafter receiving thefatal news. 
There is nothing in it that requires secrecy; and by publishing it I 
should do honour to the memory of Madame de Staél: but I could not 
bring myself to promulgate this effusion of a bleeding heart, where 
nature is completely unveiled in the unrestrained indulgence of 
despair.” (P.222—296.) 


[t is somewhat strange that, notwithstanding the strong hold 
which this fondness for her father seems to have taken of her 
heart, the father and daughter do not appear to have passed a 
great deal of their time together; and by the confession of her 
friend, we learn that she had little or no taste for domestic 
happiness. ‘* With her,” says Madame Necker, “ domestic 
happiness was soon disturbed by that imagination which did 
not find full employment for itself without ; and notwithstand- 
ing the extreme sweetness of her temper, she could not impart 
the same pleasure to her family.”—“ Madame de Staél subdued 
was no longer Madame de Stacl.” Our hearts do not altogether 
participate in the following enthusiastic description. 


** But what was still more striking, still more extraordinary, was the 
fire, the first burst of her narratives, when, returning from a long jour- 
ney, she saw her father again at Coppet. Her profound emotion, 
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which she checked a little, that she might not communicate it to him, 
spread like a torrent over her conversation. ‘Things, men, governments, 
the effect she herself produced, all was related with an effusion of joy, 
caresses, tears, and tender pleasantries. Every thing had a reference 
to her father ; and she gave him as it were a part in the piece she acted 
before him, so strikingly was what she had met with contrasted with 
his peculiar turn of wit, his goodness, his perfect morality. The most 
striking and singular representations concealed indirect praise of her 
father, or an expression of tenderness for him. How animated the 
noble countenance of Mr. Necker became with paternal pride, while 
he listened to her! How did she shine in his ever youthful eyes! not 
assuredly because he took to himself such high commendations, but 
because he read the heart of his daughter, and enjoyed her prodigious 
talents. 

‘In the course of an agitated life, she may have occasioned her 
father some uneasiness; but what pleasure did she not give him! 
what attractions did she not display in that sacred intimacy! what 
freedom from restraint! what devotedness! what love! She felt 
every thing for him, involuntary inclination, the blindest filial confi- 
dence, solicitude in some sort maternal, even personality, rigid selfth- 
ness, in associating herself with his interests and his fame. She did 
not think she could materially exist without her father. Doubtful and 
irresolute in little things, she had need of him every moment: she 
consulted him on every particular, on her expenditure, on her dress, 
on her domestic arrangements, on the treatment of her children. And 
persuaded as she was that every thing is within the compass of a certain 
mind, she was desirous of his reading the romances that were published 
that he might compare them with hers. In one of her letters she 


jokes on such a commission given to a statesman. 


“One of Madame de Staél’s greatest pleasures was her father’s 
laughing at her. There were some anecdotes in which she acted a 
part droll enough that she was never tired of hearing him repeat. She 
contrived to lead the conversation to them; and while Mr. Necker 
was relating them, her eyes swam in tears. ‘Thus there was a story of 
the old Marechale de Mouchy, one of the greatest ladies of the old 
court, whom Mademoiselle Necker, then 17, asked what she thought 
of love; and another of the sly and languishing look of some Polish 
princess, which Mademoiselle Necker, while yet a chiid, had imitated, 
and of which she would have acquired the habit, had it not been 
observed by her father. There were many other stories which Mr. 
Necker told with infinite spirit.” (P. 220—222.) 


There is another anecdote which we cannot refrain from ex- 


- tracting, long as this article has become, in as much as it con- 


tains we think one of the strongest specimens in the whole 
book of the eccentricity with which the passions and affections 
of Madame de Staél operated on her manners. We shall leave 
the story to its fate, though it may chance to engender in some 
minds the suspicion of affectation. 
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“In the year 1816, my mind yet distressed by the most terrible of 
misfortunes, the loss of an angelic daughter, I was at Nice with my 
other daughter, who was also very ill. _ A violent crisis in her disorder 
took place, and during these decisive hours, my feelings were so acute 
that, unwilling to alarm my family by my letters, there was no person 
in the world but Madame de Staél to whom I durst open my heart. 
She did not answer me on the subject ; and our usual correspondence 
having continued, I thought my letter had miscarried. I was not sorry 


- for this, as I was afraid that the answer would only renew my emotion 


even after the favourable termination of the case. A few months after 
I was completely confirmed in my idea. We had already seen each 
other several times, without her mentioning my letter, when one day at 
Coppet, after we had been chatting a long while, she ceased all at 
once to answer me. I looked at her, and observing her pale and agi- 
tated, said with alarm, ‘What isthe matter?’ ‘ It is,’ answered she, 
‘ that I have never been able to write to you, to teil you....’ She 
hesitated so that it was impossible for me to comprehend her meaning. 
—‘ Your letter,’ at length she cried: ‘ let us say no more about it ; let 
us never speak of it again . .. .” and she went out of the room, her eyes 
bathed in tears.” (P. 266, 267.) 


We will not enter upon the relation of her second marriage, 
least we should appear to take a pleasure in dispelling the en- 
chantment with which Madame Necker has encircled her friend, 
and shew her in the condition of ordinary humanity. Clandes- 
tinely married to Mr. Rocca, at the moment when the wounded 
me was on the edge of the grave, Madame de Stael fades 
from our view like her own Corina. One of her reasons for not 
avowing her indiscreet nuptials appears to have been, accord- 
ing to Madame Necker, her attachment to a name which she 
had rendered so illustrious. But if this apology shall not ap- 
pear sufficient, the writer of this sketch has another that bears 
down all censure. Madame de Stael was privileged above 
rules—by the excellence of her person she was above the cogni- 
zance of society. That is—she was royally incapable of doing 
wrong. “ It would have been better,” Madame Necker admits, 
“ for her not to have placed herself in the situation alluded to : 
Madame de Stael is not to be set up as an example on every point. 
She was a phenomenon, single in its kind, upon earth. With 
her we forget the conditions of our nature ; we forget, that 
society, being arranged for the mean state of the human facul- 
ties, prodigious gifts are discordant to the organization of life.” 
Our readers, perhaps, will feel with us the absurdity of all this 
foreign vapouring, and join us in opinion, that happy is the 
social and intellectual state of the country to which we belong, 
where genius the most exalted is delighted to strew its flowers 
along the path of domestic felicity, and to own itself indebted 
to domestic endearment for its solidest and sweetest comforts : 
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where the highest attainments are no plea for irregularity and 
disorder, and where superior intelligence is considered as a mis- 
fortune unless its movements are regulated with reference to the 
happiness of those who come within its influence. 

adame Necker has attempted to convey an impression of 
the extraordinary powers of Madame de Stael in talk. We 
have no doubt they were brilliant. So say all who have con- 
versed with her. We, ourselves, might perhaps have thought 
her conversation too rapid, too shewy, and too much tinged 
with vanity. In saying which we rather form our idea from her 
own avowed admiration of the French literary societies, than from 
the authority of any competent judges. Certain it is that the 
bon mots collected in the concluding pages of Madame Necker’s 
work, are no decisive evidence in favour of what they are de- 
signed to demonstrate. They are of a very ordinary leant of 
merit in their kind: but the truth is they prove little or nothing 
except the bad taste of the person collecting them, in their 
detached form, for publication. 

We have thus very hastily pursued the track of Madame 
Necker de Saussure over the fairy ground consecrated in her 
‘imagination by the print of Madame de Stael’s footsteps. If 

we have been indistinct and desultory in our details some al- 
lowance may perhaps be claimed by plain Englishmen for the 
bewildering effects of the vortex into which we have been occa- 
sionally drawn, of turbulent emotions, and visionary vanities. 
The system of realities to which we belong, produce quite 
coctigh to weary our research, to engross our anxieties, and 
fully to employ all our capacities for thought, for action, and 
for preparation.. 


Art. XIIL—DEVIATION OF THE MARINER’S COM- 
PASS ON ACCOUNT OF LOCAL ATTRACTION. 


1. An Essay on Magnetic Attractions: particularly as respects 
the Deviation of the Compass on Shi se occasioned by the 
local infiuence ef the Guns, &c. With an easy practical Me- 
thod of observing the same in all Parts of the World. By 
Peter Barlow, of the Royal Military Academy. London, 


1820. 
2, Rules and Tables for clearing the Compass of the Regular 


Effect of a Ship’s Attraction. Published by Order of the 
Commissioneis of Longitude. London, 1819. 


As might naturally be expected, Mr. Bain’s Essay on the 
Variation of the Compass (of which we have given an account 
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in our twenty-eighth number), has drawn the attention both of 
philosophers, and of men practically engaged in nautical pur- 
suits, to the interesting topics of his inquiry. Indeed, before 
a the publication of that work, it would not be easy to select any 
th! object of research, which, like the mariner’s compass, has its 
P| indications incessantly observed and incessantly acted upon ; 
yet respecting which so little pains had been taken by either 
J theorists or practical men to ascertain what those indications 
= precisely are. Mr. Bain has shown clearly that this is a most 
14 culpable neglect ; and such has been the impression which his 
| otiicinis details have made, that it is scarcely possible that the 
; sources of serious error to which he has adverted can remain 
et long uncorrected, either in merchant ships, or the ships that 
He belong to the royal navy. 
t i There are, however, numerous kindred sources of inaccuracy, 
die from which the use of the mariner’s compass ought to be simul- 
< taneously freed ; and of which we shall briefly speak, before we 
} give an account of the two works announced at the head of this 
t article. These sources of error in the employment of the com- 
| pass arise, from the construction of the instrument itself, from 
é the manner in which it is posited aboard ships, and from the 
mode of placing compasses in store, especially in the royal 
dock-yards. 

The first defect, and sometimes the principal one, in the con- 
struction of the compass, appertains to the needle. This is 
usually a long prismatic bar of steel, to which the magnetic 
energy is communicated, in order that when it is so suspended 
as to move freely in a horizontal plane, it may adjust itself to 
quiescence in the magnetic meridian. The zero, or north point 
of the compass, is assumed to be that which coincides with the 
geometrical axis of the prismatic needle: but that this may 
infallibly happen, the needle must have been so magnetized that 
its north ari south poles shall be precisely in that axis ; for any 
error in that respect will occasion a corresponding mistake in 
the assumed position of the zero, and in al/ the indications of 
the compass. This source of inaccuracy frequently misleads 
to the extent of two degrees. 

Another defect sometimes happens from the careless mode of 
balancing the compass card so that it shall preserve or recover 
its horizontality. It is well known, that although the card be so 
constructed as to play horizontally, in or near the place where 
the compass was constructed, yet when it is carried to a part of 
the earth in which “ the dip” is considerably different, the card 
will no longer remain horizontal. This circumstance, therefore, 
renders an adjustment necessary; and it is easily effected by 
placing pieces of brass wire with sliding weights beneath the 
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card, and removing one or other of these weights to restore the 
equilibrium of the card. Now, in far the greater number of 
compasses employed aboard either merchant vessels, or ships of 
war, instead of this simple adjustment, the cards are balanced 
by dropping a clumsy botch or two of sealing-wax upon their 
inferior surface. This, when the air is saturated with electricity, 
inevitably leads to error. 

Want of care to exclude from the compass-box iron or other 
matter subject to magnetic influence, is another fruitful source 
of inaccuracy. A case which occurred within our own know- 
ledge, will illustrate this. During a long voyage homeward, 
the captain of a frigate observed that two compasses fixed m 
a double binnacle, differed in their indications by more than a 

int, or than 114 degrees. He also observed, that the men at the 
folie uniformly steered by one of these compasses; and, on in- 
pe the reason of the preference, could obtain none, except 

at the compass preferred was thought the best. After the 
voyage was terminated, the captain, anxious to determine this 

int, took both compasses to pieces ; and found in the box of 
that which the steersmen preferred, three or four small tron 
nails, which, by drawing the needle from the magnetic meridian, 
obviously occasioned the discrepance between the indications of. 
the two mstruments! 

These, and other causes of inaccuracy, in the construction of 
the compass, call for a speedy remedy: but even then, it will 
be necessary to attend to the bennacle, without regard to which 
the best constructed compass will be defective in its applica- 
tion. 

In placing the binnacle it has often happened that it is not 
firmly fixed, but is susceptible of motion, being simply lashed 
to the deck, This is evidently bad. The binnacle should be 
fastened down with brass screws, and so posited that the ima- 
ginary line which joins the centre of the card and the “ lubber’s. 
point,” should be parallel to the vertical plane that passes 
through the ship’s keel. Such is the effect of local attraction, 
that a neglect of this precaution often occasions an error of 
from six to eight degrees, according as the ship’s course lies on 
one side or the other of the magnetic meridian. 

The preceding sources of inaccuracy are common.to.mer- 
chant vessels and ships of war: what we have now to mention 
is restricted to the latter. The compasses employed in the go- 
vernment service are laid up “ in store” in the different dock- 
on From a recent examination of them it appears that aan 

ave besides all the defects to which we have above alluded, 
others which result from the manner of depositing them. Re- 
flecting men will scarcely think it possible that, hitherto, com-- 
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passes “in store” in our dock-yards should have been posited 
in juxta-position, without any order or arrangement ; some 
touching side by side, some lying upon others ; as if no other 
object were to be regarded than placing the whole in the small- 
est space. The natural consequence of this is, that there is a 
erpetual decomposition of magnetic action ; so that the powers 
of the several needles neutralize each other, and while some 
become considerably deranged, others lose altogether their 
capacity of adjusting themselves north and south. From about 
90 or 100 compasses preserved in this manner in one of our 
royal dock-yards, about 30 were taken at random. Of these, 
the greater a had their cards balanced as we have de- 
scribed by clumsy botchings of sealing-wax; some had caps 
made of bits of common glass instead of agate; ten of them, when 
the needles were quiescent, deviated two, three, or four degrees 
from the magnetic meridian ; and four or five more, when their 
needles were drawn aside by an artificial magnet, would remain 
stationary at almost any point to which they were so aitracted 
Defects like these, whether considered separately or in the 
aggregate, may lead to results so fearfully momentous in refer- 
ence as well to the lives of British mariners, as to the property 
consigned to our ships, that we are persuaded it is simply re- 
quisite they~should be known to ensure their removal.* We 
have regarded it as perfectly compatible with the object before 
us, to mention them here; because neither the methods of es- 
timating and correcting local attraction pointed out in the pub- 
lications of which we are about to speak, nor others which may 
hereafter be devised, can in any useful measure attain their 
oe aay end, if such defects are permitted to remain. 
rom the preceding remarks it will appear that the applica- 
tion of our knowledge of magnetical facts to the practical’ pur- 
poses of the navigator, has been hitherto very imperfectly 
conducted. We apprehend that this has arisen nearly as 
much from the misemployment of the talents of theorists, as 
from the mariner’s ignorance of the laws of magnetism. Our 
earliest English writer on the subject was Dr. Gilbert, of Col- 
chester, who in the year 1600 published his “ Physiologia 
Nova, seu Tractatus de Magnete et Corporibus Magneticis ;” a 
work in which its author has presented a most valuable collection 


* A few years ago the Apollo and greater part of the ships sailing in convoy 
with her were wrecked off the coast of Portugal, in consequence of some gross 
imperfection in the Apollo's compass. The convoy made signal repeatedly that 
they were sailing upon a wrong course; but the signal returned again and again 
by the Apollo annuunced the captain's confidence that.“ all was right, and that 
they were more than 200 miles from land,” During the neat night they were 
driven on shore! 
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of facts, and reasoned upon them with great ability, according 
to the method of his almost immediate precursor—Bacon. 
Since the time of Gilbert, though the treatises on magnetism 
have been sufticiently numerous, the increase to the stock of 
facts has by no means kept an equal pace; and almost eve 
writer has suffered himself to be seduced from the sober pat 
of induction into the mazes of speculation by some hastily 
formed hypothesis. Halley, Bernoulli, Lambert, Euler, Dufay, 
Coulomb, Robison, Biot, each in his turn, yields to the fas- 
cination of some new conceit, generalizes too soon, or places too 
eat confidence in experimenis repeated without caution, or 
takes not sufficient pains to distribute and classify the pheno- 
mena; and thus each erects a theory which, however fashion- 
able for a while, is from its nature doomed to speedy oblivion. 

Mr. Barlow seems to have been tolerably aware of the mis- 
takes made by most of his predecessors in this interesting de- 
partment of philosophic inquiry ; and to have come, in conse- 
quence, to the task well fortified with the principles best 
calculated to preserve him from going astray. He does not 
hastily adopt an old theory, or create a new one, and then in- 
corporate in his essay those facts alone which he can interpret 
conformably with that theory, rejecting or questioning all 
others: but he places steadily before him the main purpose to 
which all his experiments should tend, and does not permit him- 
self to be drawn aside from his course till he has conducted them 
to the proposed issue. 

The perusal of the essays of Mr. Bain, and Captains Flinders 
and Sabine, seems to have stimulated Mr. Barlow to this im- 
portant inquiry; and his official residence near to the immense 
stores of iron balls, shells, and guns, in the royal arsenal at 
Woolwich, gave peculiar facilities to the undertaking. In order 
that he might make legitimate inferences as to the aggregate 
attraction of detached masses of iron, differing in magni- 
tude, in distance, and in position with regard to a magnetized 
needle, he commenced with masses of known size, and placed 
them at distances, and in positions, susceptible of correct men- 
suration. Thus, he took an iron ball of known diameter, and 
observed its effect upon a needle, in different points of the cir- 
cumference of a horizontal circle, whose centre is the point of 
suspension of the needle. Then he traced the effect, when the 
same ball was placed upon different points of the circumferences 
of larger circles having the same centre. And after this, he 
took another iron ball of larger diameter, and placed it in suc- 
cession upon different points of the same series of concentric 
circles in a horizontal plane. The results‘were striking ; but, 
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detecting some defects in his apparatus, he went rather dif- 


ferently to work. 

i A strong wooden table, with copper fastenings, nearly five 

+ feet in diameter was constructed, and its feet fastened to four 
piles which were driven into the ground ; thus preventing, or 
i's considerably diminishing, the tremulous motion of compass : 
i needles placed upon the table. In its central part was cut a 


circular orifice 134 inches in diameter, in order that balls 
and shells of different sizes might be elevated and depressed 
vertically ; and by means of pulleys (from which all iron was 
carefully excluded), made to rest with their centres either coin- 
ciding with the horizontal plane of the table, or at any proposed 
distance above or below that plane, at the pleasure of the ope- 
rator. The magnetic meridian being carefully laid down upon 
this table, and a series of concentric circles ja al perma- 
nent marks were made upon each of them at equal divisions of 
21 degrees, all round, commencing at the diameter which coin- 
cided with the magnetic north and south. With an apparatus 
thus contrived, the centre of any ball employed in the experi- 
ment, would always be posited somewhere in the vertical line 
which passes through the centre of the table, while the centre 
of the needle might be placed on any proposed point in the cir- 
| cumference of one of the circles. So that, by the aid of no 
nu very difficult computation, the conductor of the experiments 
| could ascertain, not only the angular position of the compass 
with the magnetic meridian, but the inclination of the line which 
joins the centre of the needle and that of the ball. 

On placing a compass successively at the different points of 
the circumference of one of the circles, while the ball (say one 
of eight inches diameter), remained at the centre, Mr. Barlow 
sats generally, as might have been expected, that there was a 
deviation in the needle, east or west, greater or less, according 
to circumstances, except when the centre of the needle was 
placed in the magnetic meridian drawn through the centre of 
the ball; also, that when the compass was so posited, whether 
north or south of the ball, no elevation or depression occasioned 
the least perceptible change in the position of the needle. This 
natural result Mr. Barlow announces, by saying, that a vertical 
plane drawn through an iron ball to coincide with the magnetic 
meridian, is a plane of no attraction upon the needle of a com- 
pass placed within it. 

But farther, our author found, that if he placed the compass 
on any point out of this plane, as he moved the ball from above 
downwards in the same vertical, he produced in the needle first. 
an easterly and then a westerly, or first a westerly and then an 
easterly deviation: from which he inferred that in each of those 
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cases there must be some position of the ball in which the de- 
viation was zero, or in which the matter of the ball did not attract 
the needle. Pursuing his inquiries he soon found that these 
points all lay in, or nearly in, one plane with regard to the ball ; 
and Dr. Gregory, who as well as some other of Mr. Barlow’s 
colleagues, took great interest in these researches, suggested 
the probability that this plane would be found perpendicular to 
the direction of the dipping-needle, or would coincide with what 
might fitly be denominated the magnetic equator of the ball. 
This suggestion Mr. Barlow soon put to the test, tabulating and 
computing his results with great perseverance till he placed the 
matter beyond the reach of doubt. Thus, setting the compass at 
every second division (of 5°) upon one of his circles, elevating 
and depressing the ball, till the deviation of the needle vanished, 
and computing the corresponding inclination of the plane, he 
obtained seventeen results, of which sixteen gave the inclina- 
tion between 19° 1’ and 19° 35’, the mean of the whole being 
19° 24’. The results of other experiments with different balls 
gave nearly the same mean. Shortly afterwards, he made fo 
distinct trials to determine the dip or inclination of the dipping= 
needle, viz. ten face to the east, and ten face to the west, and 
subsequently ten more in each direction with the poles inverted. 
The means of each series were 70° 35%1, 70° 25%9, 70° 28’-2, 
70° 326 respectively: of these the uitimate mean gave 70° 3045 
for the dip at Woolwich, July 13, 1819. The complement of 
this, namely 19° 2915, differs from the mean inclination of the 
plane of no attraction by less than six minutes, a deviation which 
falls far within the limits of the diurnal changes in the dip. 

We have traced the process by which this curious result was 
obtained, with some particularity, because we regard it as an 
essentially new discovery in this department of science. We 
deliberately employ the phrase “ essentially new,” from a per- 
suasion that it 1s not merely a newly elicited fact; but one that 
cannot by a fair and legitimate train of reasoning be deduced 
from any other fact already known, or any theory of magnetism 
previously received. No tapes that we are aware of, before 
the annunciation of Mr. Barlow’s researches, has thrown out 
the remotest conjecture of any other plane of no attraction, in 
reference to a ball or shell of iron, than the vertical plane which 
coincides with the magnetic meridian. 

This interesting result being satisfactorily established, Mr. 
Barlow sengeuded in his inquiries with fresh ardour and acti- 
vity. Considering any circle in this oblique plane of no attrac- 
tion, or magnetic equator, as an equator to an ideal sphere 
concentric with the ball or shell, and imaginary circles of. 
latitude and longitude to be ae on such sphere, the first 
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meridian being supposed to pass through the (magnetic) east and 
west points, he attempted next to determine the law of attrac- 
tion as it regarded the /atitude, and then the modification of the 
law as it respected the /ongitude. This investigation required a 
judicious union of experiment and of mathematical computation, 
without the aid of the latter of which no useful general propo- 
sition could, in this branch of the inquiry, be obtained. The 
inferences indubitably drawn from this combination, are, Ist, 
That while the compass is carried round the globe in a great 
circle passing from the east and west points of the horizon, per- 
pendicular to the magnetic equator, “ the tangent of the angle 
of deviation is proportional to the rectangle of the sine and co- 
sine of the latitude, or to the sine of the double latitude; the 
longitude being zero.” 2dly, That while the mass and distance 
are the same, “ the tangent of the deviation is proportional to 
the rectangle of the cosine of the longitude, and the sine of the 
double latitude. | 

‘¢ Instead,” says the author, “ of conceiving the imaginary sphere 
to surround the ball, we may imagine a similar sphere concentric with 
the pivot of the needle ; then it is ebvious that the centre of the ball 
will have the same relative position on the latter sphere as the pivot of 
the compass has with respect to the former ; so that the reference may 
be made to either at pleasure: but when the mass of iron is irregular, 
it will then be preferable to refer the common centre of attraction of 
the iron to the imaginary sphere circumscribing the compass.” 


Experiments were next instituted to determine the law of 
magnetic attraction in reference to distance. The conclusion 
is, that the tangents of the angles of deviation are reciprocally 
proportional to the cubes of the distance. Or, if the inference 
of AZpinus and Coulomb be admitted, that the force of mag- 
netic attraction varies inversely as the squares of the distances, 
then the law will become “ the tangents of the deviation are di- 
rectly as the force, and reciprocally as the distance.” 

In pursuing the investigation for ascertaining the law of at- 
traction as it depends upon the mass, Mr. Barlow found, that, 
whether a ball or shell were employed, if the diameter were the 
same, the results as to attraction were the same at equal dis- 
tances. Within certain limits as to thickness, the power of at- 
traction seemed to reside principally, if not wholly, in the sur- 
face, and to be independent of the mass. This, it will be 
observed, is ateeees different from the doctrine of Bernouilli 
and Trembley: they affirmed that the forces of magnets were as 
their surfaces; here the truth announced is, that the forces of 
masses of tron upon a magnetized needle are as their surfaces. 


“Upon the whole,” says Mr. Barlow, ‘ I may venture to conclude, 
that the magnetic power resides wholly on the surface of iron bodies, 
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but that a certain thickness of metal is necessary for its complete de- 


velopement; a striking instance of the intimate analogy which subsists 
between the magnetic and electric fluids.” 


Thus far the several propositions deduced from our author’s 
train of inquiry may be oom pay in the general formula 
3 


tan A = =; (sin 2A cos l), 


where A is the angle of the needle’s deviation from the magnetic 
meridian, A the latitude, and / the longitude on the ideal sphere, 
D the diameter of the ball or shell, d the distance of the centre 
of the ball from the pivot of the needle, and A a constant co- 
efficient to be determined by experiment. 

Our author proceeds to the actual determination of this 
co-efficient for the latitude of London, and explains the princi- 


ples upon which its modification in other latitudes will depend. 


At the same time, however, he recommends that the point be 
ascertained in other countries as well as here by. cautious expe- 
riments. 

After recording some interesting experiments on the action of 
thin plates of iron upon a magnetized needle, Mr. Barlow, in 
order to elucidate the corresponding action of irregular masses, 
describes his “‘ experiments on a twenty-four oe gun, ona 
traversing platform, in the Royal Military Repository.” We 
regret that we cannot, without greatly exceeding our — 
limits, quote largely from this section: the author is fully borne 
out in the language with which he terminates it. 


‘“‘ These experiments will, I trust, be quite sufficient to satisfy every 
one, that the same laws which I first obtained from observation on 
regular masses of iron are equally applicable to irregular masses, and 
that they furnish us with the means of computing the local attraction 
of a ship’s guns upon her compass, under all circumstances, and in all 

arts of the world; at least, if (as there is the strongest reason to be- 
ieve) the plane of no attraction varies its position in different latitudes, 
so as to be every where inclined to the horizon, at an angle equal to the 
complement of the dip.” 


For the purpose of subjecting this probable inference to the 
test furnished by recent experiment in a high latitude, Mr. Bar- 
low institutes a comparison between the deviations of the needle 
as computed from his own formula, for the dip 74° 21’, and the 
real deviations as observed by Captain Sabine on board the Isa- 
bella, in Brassa Sound, Shetland. The correspondence is quite 
as = as could rationally be expected. 

t will now be seen, as we have before hinted, that Mr. Bar- 
low’s entire course of experimental deduction has constant 
reference to a most momentous practical application, to which 
he is, all along, approximating. Were there no iron, or other 
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substance, capable of magnetic action, aboard a ship, and were 
the compasses freed from the defects which we have described 
at the commencement of this article, the needle would at once 
enable the mariner to ascertain the ¢rue north in any part of the 
world, by applying the correction for the needle’s “ variation,” 
which is either known or readily determined by the aid of a 
simple astronomical observation. But, instead of this, how 
stands the case in fact? Every iron gun, every. ball or shell, 
every iron bolt or screw, nay every naté, in aship, has its greater 
or less tendency, according to its respective circumstances of 
magnitude, position, and distance, to disturb the needle, and 
ultimately to render it quiescent when out of the magnetic me- 
ridian.. The consequence is that what has been, till very lately, 
regarded as the actual “ variation” of the compass, in any part 
of the world, on shipboard, is not that variation simply, but 
blended with a “ deviation” arising from the aggregate of these 
local attractions, which is not probably the same aboard any two 
ships, and which, therefore, cannot be estimated and allowed 
for in one ship through the medium of experiments in another. 
It hence follows, too, that it cannot with any degree of confi- 
dence, nay, of probability, be affirmed, that we know the real 
variation in any part of the immense oceans of our globe; and 
farther, that every theory of “ variation,” and every determina- 
tion of the magnetic poles of the earth, from the time of Halley 
down to the present, is essentially erroneous. How is this 
varying but always important quantity the “ deviation” from 
local attraction to be estimated, and separated from the varia- 
tion? That is, how are the errors in all preceding theories to 
be measured and allowed for? Or, which is of more immediate 
moment, how is the mariner to extricate himself from the danger 
to which he is always exposed by a wrong reckoning of his 
course, occasioned by his considering that as variation merely, 
which is variation affected by another quantity often of consi- 
derable magnitude? Mr. Barlow’s reply to these questions is 
at once simple, and practicable; and we are inclined to think 
that a fair trial will prove it satisfactory. 

Supposing that the iron of the vessel, and the compass will 
retain the same, or nearly the same relative position, during a 
voyage, he conceives it possible to place a single ball, shell, 
or even plate of iron, in a certain, ascertainable, situation in 
the ship, where its effect upon the needle would be the same as 
that of the iron in its actually distributed state. Or, conceiving 
naturally that all the forces which act upon the needle aboard 
the vessel, may be reduced to what is technically called a single 
“ resultant,” he assumes that a less mass of iron, having its 
centre of attraction or resultant in the same line as the former, 
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may be brought so near to the compass, as to produce an effect 
equal to that of all the iron in the vessel: thus the tangent of 
the deviation may at any time be doubled, and hence the devia- 
tion itself determined. Mr. Barlow presents in his twelfth sec- 
tion the theorem by which this reduction may be effected; and 
it would have been easy to draw up a little table from which the 
required angle might be taken by inspection: but where the de- 
viation does not exceed nine or ten degrees, it will always be 
sufficiently correct to take half the angle produced by the ap- 
lication of the shell or plate for the angle of deviation sought. 
The angle whose tangent is equal to half the tangent of 20°, is 
10° 18’; which only differs from 10°, by 18’, a quantity scarcely 
susceptible of correct estimation by a common ship’s compass. 

Mr. Barlow describes a simple apparatus, by which, as he 
conceives, all this may be readily accomplished on board a ship. 
He has shown experimentally that the principle applies com- 
pletely to the different seg of a gun, which with its appen 
dages contains fifty-eight cwt. of iron: and he has fitted up a 
ship’s binnacle with an attached apparatus, so as to exhibit 
(allowing for the difference in the dip) all the errors observed b 
Captain Sabine in the Isabella’s compass, in Brassa Sound, 
Shetland. 

The whole of this developement of facts appears to have been 
so skilfully conducted, and the successive links in the chain of 
induction so cautiously united, that it would seem reasonable 
to expect a satisfactory issue of the proposed experiment in any 
part of the world. The questions to be resolved by such an ex- 
periment, are—Will a process which serves to measure the at- 
traction of irregular masses of iron on land, answer the same 
purpose on board a ship? Will a process which succeeds in one 
latitude, be equally successful in any other? We can —— 
no reason why it should not: and the process is so simple, the 
expence so trifling, and the evils to be escaped by means of the 
experiment, if successful, so momentous to a commercial nation, 
that we trust Mr. Barlow’s plan will soon receive a fair, ade- 
quate, and decisive trial. 

Our author, having terminated the experimental branch of 
his inquiry, as if unwilling entirely to disregard the example of 
most of his predecessors in the department of magnetism, in- 
dulges himself in a few speculations ; attempting to account for 
the peculiarities in the , variation of the compass, and 
presenting some theoretical remarks on the nature of magnetic 
action. This we exceedingly regret. The hypothesis started 
by Mr. Barlow has some degree of plausibility; but it is not 
confirmed by any probable series of experiments, much less by 
an experimentum crucis; so that we are far from being inclined 
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to adopt it. We the more lament the insertion of these specu- 
lative sections ; because, if there any where exist a disposition 
to undervalue the results of our author’s experimental operations, 
it may be strengthened, and perhaps propagated, by an expo- 
sure of loose or gratuitous assumptions in the speculative por- 
tion. Itis due, however, as well to the importance of the sub- 
ject, as to the real utility of the practical sections of Mr. Bar- 

ow’s essay, to remark, that even if the hypothesis which he sub- 
sequently advances should be proved to be altogether untenable, 
that circumstance can no more affect the accuracy and stability of 
his experimental deductions in reference to the compass, than 
it can invalidate the experimental results exhibited in his former 


a directed to a purpose of national utility : we, therefore, cordially 
q recommend it to the notice of our readers. 

It is now more than time that we should direct our attention 
to the “‘ Rules and Tables” mentioned at the head of the present 
article. These constitute together but a small pamphlet; but 
as they thus form, we believe, the first distinct publication 
which is sanctioned by the new Board of Longitude, we have 
turned to it with no ordinary solicitude. It is the avowed pro 
duction of Dr. Thomas Young, the learned secretary of the 
present Board. The following quotations will enable the scien- 
tific reader to estimate the value of the publication, and the 
correctness of our strictures upon it. 


“ Investigation.—1. A sufficient approximation, for the explanation 
of many of the phenomena of the dipping needle, is obtained by sup- 
posing the magnetism of the earth to be concentrated into two mag- 
netic poles, very near to each other, and to the earth’s centre. 

“¢ 2, The angular distance of any point on the earth’s surface, from 
the equator belonging to these poles, being called the magnetic lati- 
tude, it has been demonstrated by several mathematicians, that the 
tangent of the dip must be twice the tangent of the magnetic latitude. 

«3. Hence it may be inferred, that if the sine of the dip be called 
s, that of the magnetic latitude will be ,—*——. | 

(4—3 ss) 

“4. The angle subtended at any point by the two poles will ob- 
viously vary as the cosine of the magnetic latitude. | 

“5. Consequently, in the triangle representing the two magnetic 
forces and their result, either of the two greater angles being ulti- 
| tt mately equal to the complement of the dip, it follows that as the co- 

ar sine of the dip is to the earth’s radius, so is the sine of the small angle, 
| 1 subtended by the two poles, to the side corresponding to the ultimate 
| magnetic force in the direction of the dipping needle. 


ie treatise on the cohesive strength of timber. Each class of ex- 
He: periments is equally independent of the speculations to which 
Bi we now advert. 

ela _ On the whole, we consider Mr. Barlow’s essay as one of real 
Hee ability, in which many new and striking facts are elicited, and 
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«© 6, The magnetic force in the direction of the dipping needle will 
therefore vary as the cosine of the magnetic latitude directly, and in- 


versely as the cosine of the dip, or as — = or, since cos. L = —<, 


sin. L tan. D _ tan. D sin. L_eosin 
and the magnetic force must vary inversely as the square root of four 
diminished by three times the square of the sine of the dip; so that 
between the magnetic equator and the magnetic pole, the force ought 
to vary in the proportion of one to two, and the vibrations of a given 
needle, in a given time, ought to vary in that of 10 to 14°142. 

“7, This variation of the force is greater than has yet been ob- 
served: but on board of the Isabella, when the dip increased from 
74° 23’ to about 86°, the time of vibration decreased in the proportion 
of 470 to 436, or 1:078 to 1, and consequently the force increased in 
that of 1°162 to 1, while the calculation requires an increase in the 
ratio of 1:095 to 1 only: so that, considering the unavoidable uncer- 
tainties of the experiment, the general result of observations in different 
parts of the globe, agrees as well with the theory as we have any right 
to expect, and justifies us in introducing this variation of the force into 
our calculations, at least as an approximate expression of the facts, to 
be compared hereafter with more extensive experience. 


The Doctor, assuming the correctness of these propositions, 
reduces the magnetic force from the direction of the dipping- 
needle to the horizontal plane, and then determines the effect of 
this reduced force combined with another acting in any other 
direction; and “ supposing the disturbing force of the ship to 
be constant in different parts of the globe;” he finds, for the 
angular correction of its effect, r / F — + 3), r being the 
bearing of the ship’s head, as given by the “ actual indication 
of the compass,” and s the sine of the dip. After this he 
proceeds— 


“10. If, for example, the utmost disturbance were found to be 
5° 40/, where the dip is 74° 23’, its sine would require to be increased, 
when the dip became 86°, in the ratio of 1 to 3°523, and the maximum 
of disturbance would become 20° 21'. It is scarcely possible that the 
calculation should agree better with the result of the observations 
made on board of the Isabella. 

“11. When the ship’s attraction is constant, it is obvious that the 
two neutral positions, in which it produces no disturbance will be ob- 
served when the ship’s head is exactly in opposite directions. But it 
appears that there is sometimes also an irregular attraction, causin 

e two new neutral points to be within eight or ten points of ea 
other; and when this happens, we can only rely on immediate obser- 
vation in different parts of the globe for determining the requisite cor- 
rections.” 


Such deference has usually, and hitherto with great propriety, 
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been shown to the authorized publications of the Board of longi- 
tude, that we cannot but be apprehensive lest the principles and 
rules comprized in this pamphlet, however erroneous and in- 
adequate to the purpose, should be adopted without due exami- 
nation. We trust, therefore, that we shall be regarded as 
actuated by a zeal for the public service, and not by any un- 
worthy feelings, if we freely, though respectfully, animadvert 
upon Dr, Young’s production. 

The publications of the British Board of Longitude have been 
uniformly distinguished by their perspicuity ; and such was the 
late venerable Dr. Maskelyne’s attention to this pomt, that he 
sacrificed to it his reputation as a mathematician, and wrote far 
below his own ideas of theoretical elegance that he might render 
himself practically intelligible. He never forgot that he was 
writing principally for marmers, the majority of whom are plain 
men of limited information, to whom if he did not sedulously 
accommodate his precepts in point of perspicuity, the conse- 
quences might often be fatal. 

; We fear Dr. Young has felt no inclination to form the style 
4 


of his investigation and precepts upon this model. Even the 
title of his pamphlet is defective in perspicuity. What is “ the 
regular effect of a ship’s attraction” mentioned in this title? 
and how is it to be distinguished from the irregular effect which 
that term evidently implies? The author does not tell. He 
speaks vaguely of “ an irregular attraction,” which “ seems not 
to increase with the dip,” which “ there is every reason to attri- 
bute to the temporary or induced magnetism of some portions 
of soft iron :” but what can a plain nautical man, or what in- 
deed can any man make of such loose explication ? 

Then, in what the Doctor denominates his “ Investigation,” 
he sets out with an assumption which, however fashionable it 
may have been, is palpably absurd. The “ two magnetic poles, 
very near to each other, and to the earth’s centre,” are in truth 
the forced result of an erroneous hypothesis, which, although 
when extensively applied to actual phenomena, it becomes self- 
contradictory, its admirers cannot persuade themselves to aban- 
don. Besides this, our author, in his Ist and 6th paragraphs, 
employs the word pole in totally different senses, without ap- 
vat prizing his readers of the change. How are they to compre- 
lid end this? How again, are they (unless they are good mathe- 

ef maticians) to understand the meaning of “ ultimately equal” in 
ut his Sth paragraphs or to feel the force of his “ inference” in the 
: ' 3d paragraph? The “ investigation” is only an indication of 


the terms or steps of an investigation ; and, which is still more 


unfortunate, it is founded on an untenable theory, and leads to 
false conclusions. 
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Dr. Young assumes, Ist, that the magnetism of the earth is 
referable to two magnetic poles very near to each other, and to 
the earth’s centre ; that is, he assumes in reality that the earth’s 
magnetism is referable to one infinitely small magnet at its cen- 
tre. Such an assumption will not, cannot stand. He assumes, 
Qdly, that the diminution of the intensity of magnetism, in 
proceeding from the magnetic poles (as referred to the earth’s 
surface) follows a certain law, which experiment demonstrates 
that 2 does not follow, and which would be even more clear! 
evinced if the effects of varying temperature were taken into the 
account. So early as the year 1607 Mr. Colepress ascertained 
that the intensity of the power of a magnet was diminished in 
high temperature, but restored again after the magnet had 
cooled.* The same was afterwards more fully evinced by Can- 
ton, and made the foundation of his theory of the daily varia- 
tion. On the other hand, Captain Ellis, in his voyage to 
Hudson’s Bay, found, that in the intense cold he there expe- 
rienced, the needle dost its directive power; recovering it again, 
however, after the compass had been placed for a short time 
near a fire. Minor changes of temperature are well known to 
produce modifications in magnetic action. It is, therefore, 
quite incompatible with the principles of true philosophy, to 


aa to assign any law for the changes of magnetic intensity © 


in different latitudes, unless temperature make a component 
part of the formula: and, in order that temperature may be 
introduced, it is absolutely necessary that an extensive series of 
experiments be instituted to determine the effects of heat and 
cold in all their gradations, upon the intensity of magnetic force 
and the direction of the needle. | 
3dly, Dr. Young, in the deduction of his formula and tables 

assumes that the disturbing force of the vessel is constant in all 
parts of the globe; which cannot be the case, while the com- 
pass is retained in the same place in the ship, if the laws laid 
down by Mr. Barlow are correct; because its latitude and lon- 
gitude, or its position with regard to the plane of no attraction 
will be perpetually changing with the dip. [tis, moreover, very 
obvious, since the discovery of the plane of no attraction, that 
there may be four positions of the ship’s head in which the 
“ deviation” of the needle vanishes; and that instead of two 
points diametrically opposite, or distant by sixteen points of the 
compass, we may find them approach within six, eight, or ten 
points. Dr. Young notices this fact, in a paragraph bese: 
above : but he ascribes it to some irregular, and to him unknown 
action ; instead of which it appears to us to be a necessary con- 


* Abridgement of Phil, Trans, vol, i, p. 177. 
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sequence of Mr. Barlow’s discoveries. It farther appears that 
those peculiarities in magnetic action which have been detected 
by Mr. Barlow, are not, as some have asserted, naturally de- 
ducible from Coulomb’s theories ; for if they were, no person is 
more likely from his well-known acumen and penetration, to 
have made those deductions than Dr. Young, who was evidentl 
unprepared to do so at the time of writing this pamphlet.* 


* Since this article was written, our attention having been accidentally recalled 
to Captain Ross's account of his northern voyage, we have examined the detail of 
his experiments on the deviation of the needle in Baffin’s Bay. We have, in con- 
sequence, been led to institute a comparison between the proposed method of Dr. 
Young, and that laid down by Mr. Barlow, assuming Captain Ross’s results as the 
test. The numerical coefficient we have employed, in Barlow’s formula, is 


i 3. 
(1°152) cos,” 74° 21’ 
23681 7934 


3 1°152 being the inverse ratio to 1, of the 


cos,” 84° 


magnetic intensities between Shetland and the place where the dip is 84°, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Barlow, page 119. 


The subjoined table exhibits the results of our comparison, 


Deviations observed by Capt. ; ‘ 
by by Young’s Barlow's 
Line of | Line of Dr. Young’s | Mr. Barlow’s 
change | change Mean. formula. 
East. West. 
3° 0’) 3° Of; 8° OY 1° 52/ 2° 38’ | — 1° 8’) — 0° 22’ 
O} 5 O| 6 O 2 55 6 50 |-—-3 0 50 
11 15] 8 9 5 46 10 48 |—-4 0 56 
13 11 Oj; 12 O 8 26 13 43 | 43 
14 30;13 0} 13 45| 10 Qi 18 52 | —3 T 
14 O} 15 30; 11 51 7 14 |—3 29) 1 44 
17 30; 17 Oj; 17 15) 12 53 17 49 | — 4 22;+0 34 
i8 30; 20 0/19 15] 13 24 17 34 }—5 51};—1 Al 
18 0;20 0;)19 Oj} 138 24 16 58 | —5 2 
16 30; 18 0/17 15) 12 53 15 19 | —4 22);—1 56 
3 15 14 11 51 43 8 
10 O; 18 Oj} 11 30} 10 11 55 |—1 91+0 2 
8 0; 9 30 8 26 9 32 
5 9 @ 5 46 6 56 4 
3 0; 6 4 30 2 55 4 9 |-—1 
2 0; 8 Oj} 2 380 1 52 1 6 24 
Sum of errors, regarding the signs + and — —46 56| + 1 34 
Sum of errors, neglecting the signs 46 56 16 14 


Here the reader will perceive that in 15 cases out of 16, the formula deduced 
from Mr. Barlow’s practical investigation gives numbers that agree much more 
nearly with the actual results of observation than the numbers furnished by Dr. 
Young’s rule, Let it be recoliected, that in this comparison, the dip being known 
by careful experiment, and not inferred from computation, the results are fat 
more in favour of Dr, Young’s method than they would otherwise be; and then we 
think no reasonable doubt can remain, in the mind of any impartial person, as to 
which method claims the preference. 


There is a very singular result of Dr. Young's rules, which is, of itself, sufficient 
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But, independently, of the preceding objections to the method 
roposed by Dr. Young, there is another consideration which, 
if all his preceding assumptions were satisfactory, would render 
the rule altogether useless. It is this. In the Doctor’s method 
the dip of the needle is a necessary datum: in other words, it is 
what mathematicians denominate “ the argument” with which 
we must apply to his “ table” for the information sought. 
Now, how 1s this dip to be obtained? That the dipping-needle 
cannot be employed effectually on ship-board, as it 1s now con- 
structed, is well-known to all who have made experiments with 
that delicate apparatus, and is, indeed, pretty generally admit- 
ted. La Perouse and De L’angle, two scientific French navi- 
gators, often found a difference amounting to many degrees in 
the indications of two dipping-needles, when there ought to have 
been scarcely any difference at all; and in one case the differ- 
ence amounted to 27° when the two ships were in company, or 
were distant from each other only a few miles. 

Hence, then, it appears that to render Dr. Young’s table of 
any use to navigators, the dip must be computed by the theorem 
announced in his 2d paragraph, namely, “ that the tangent of 
the dip must be twice the tangent of the magnetic latitude;” a 
proposition which this author informs us “ has been demon- 
strated by several mathematicians.” The truth, however, is, 
that it has not been demonstrated at all. M. Biot some years 
ago invented a very ingenious, but at the same time fallacious 
hypothesis, from which by the aid of several supposed magne- 
tic facts, he deduced a complex formula, which admitted of 
application (within certain limits of error) to those facts, and to 
a few others, but was oad inapplicable to the great body of 
magnetic throughout the earth. This complex for- 
mula has, by a happy thought of a Russian mathematician, been 
reduced to the above simple theorem; but after all it is a mere 
theorem which serves inadequately to connect certain appear- 
ances, and in reference to which the term demonstration is 
entirely inadmissible. But this by the way :—Let the correct- 
ness of the theorem be assumed ; then, since the dip cannot be 
obtained with sufficient precision by observation, it must be 
computed ; that is, if the terrestrial latitude and longitude be 
known, and the position of the terrestrial magnetic pole, the 
magnetic latitude may thence be deduced. Consequently, the 
whole depends ultimately upon the actual position of that pole; 


to evince their fallacy. If two ships, whose ** deviations” are each equal to that 
of the Isabella, after coming, one from the southern hemisphere, the other from 
the northern, should meet and remain at anchor at the magnetic equator, the 
maximum deviation in each ship would then be 2° 40’; but the north end of the 


needle would deviate towards the east in one ship, while in the other it would 
deviate towards the west! 
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and all who have paid the least attention to the subject know 
that this is as uncertain as the “ deviation” in the computation 
of which, it would, by this process, become a necessary ele- 
ment. In proof of this we need only mention that two of the 
most recent writers on the subject, M. Biot and our author, 
have several times shifted the supposed position of the poles, 
and after all differ much from each other, and probably from the 
true state of things. 

Dr. Young places the magnetic N. pole, im lat. 75° N. lon. 
70° W.; M. Biot, lat. 78° N. lon. 234° W. 

What confidence can possibly be due to any principle of 
computation, in which an essential datum is so extremely 
doubtful; and which, even in those cases where the dip has 
been properly observed gives rise to errors of considerable 
magnitude? In the example selected by Dr. Young with re- 
spect to the Isabella (an example, we may remark, which is as 
favourable as he could well have chosen for his purpose), had 
he taken the deviation observed by Captain Sabine when the 
dip was 84° 8’, he would have found an error of 64° in 20°; 
and if the dip were computed instead of beg observed, the 
error would not, we believe, have been less than 12 degrees in 
20! After this exhibition of a series of sources of wncertainty 
in Dr. Young’s method, we conceive that none of our scientific 
readers, any more than ourselves, will be inclined to say with 
the learned author “‘ we may employ it, with some confidence, 
for our assistance in correcting the errors arising from the dis- 
turbing force of the ship in all ordinary cases.” No adequate 
judge, after due examination, can hesitate to pronounce this 
method decidedly inferior to that of Mr. Barlow. 

The importance of the subject before us must furnish an 
apology for the extent of the present article, as well as for the 
freedom of our strictures. These strictures are not, we trust, 
at variance with the spirit of philosophy, or with a better 
spirit than mere philosophy ever produces. We shall rejoice if 
our remarks contribute to draw to this subject the attention of 
men of science, and, we would humbly add, of men whose ele- 
vated situations enable them to correct the practical defects 
detailed at the beginning of this analysis. Every thing which 
tends to throw new light upon things long known, or to develope 
new facts, and trace out the chai which connects them with 
those already established, has its value; and when the disco- 
veries brought forward relate to matters of daily and extensive 
use, it is the fault of the nation among whom they are first pro- 
mulgated, if they are permitted to remain unproductive of per- 
manent and general benefit. 
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Art. XIV.—MRS. HEMANS’S POEMS. 


i. The Restoration of the Works of Art to Italy: a Poem, By 
Mrs. Hemans. 8vo. pp.37. Oxford, 1816. 

2. The Sceptic, a Poem. By the Same. 8vo. pp. 38. Lon- 
don, 1820. 


WE know not whether the Authoress of these Poems will 
consider it a compliment, or otherwise, when we state that in 
examining her ‘“* Modern Greece” for review (see our work for 
August, 1817); we conceived it to be the production of an acade~ 
mical, and certainly not a female, pen. It is not to disparage 
either sex to say that as they usually live in different worlds, so 
they must naturally write in different styles. Mrs. Hemans’s 
productions, however, possess much of that chaste correctness 
and classical spirt which characterize Pope’s Messiah, or 
Heber’s Palestine, poems which have furnished a sort of ac- 
credited model for our university prize compositions. From 
being early and deeply imbued with the elegant literature of 
Greece and Rome, the poetry of men of education, even when 
it does not rise much above mediocrity in other respects, often 
evinces an elaborate finish which does not usually fall to the lot 
of female writers. Perhaps we may be thought incorrect both 
in the fact and its solution; but we have been surprised to ob- 
serve how few female poets adorn our national collections, and 
how little really first rate versification has come from a quarter 
so fertile in other fruits of elegant literature, especially fictati- 
ous narrative. We are not willing to refer the deficiency, for 
certainly we think there is a deficiency, to any disparaging 
cause. We would rather impute it to their mode of education, 
their reading, and their habits of life. While our sons are 
drinking deep in their very childhood at the fountains of clas- 
sical literature, and forming their taste on the purest models of 
poesy, our daughters are spending their best hours in very 
different occupations. Even music itself, which seems naturally 
akin to poesy, far from being always in modern times ‘ married 
to immortal verse,” is content too often to “ hobble” on its way, 
united with the most meagre assemblage of words that can be 
called the expression of thought, in the most doggeril measure 
that can be called versification. We might indeed forgive merely’ 
technical defects, such as false rhymes, and Kangaroo lines and 
measures, which shuffle, or skip, with one leg longer than the 
other; nor would we be over fastidious at the occasional exhi- 
bition of the common fault so well defended, and so appro- 
priately exemplified, in the well-known couplet, : 


«¢ One line for sense, and one for rhyme, 
Is quite enough at any time.” 
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If we exclude those, the immoral tendency of which coun- 
tervails their poetical merit, how little remains in the musical 
port-folio of most young ladies that can justly claim the ap- 
pellation of poetry. 

In most respects the education of women is unfavourable to 
the cultivation of the higher branches of poetry. The stan- 
dards with which they are most conversant are usually defective ; 
and they do not learn early im life that mental discipline which 
true poetry requires even when it seems most unconstrained. 
We might perhaps add to this that the mind of women is not 
usually favourable to that deep-toned emotion which constitutes 
the very essence of the higher kinds of poetry. Tenderness, which 
is a very necessa a of poetry, will not of course be denied 
to that sex, one of whose characteristic epithets, in common par- 
lance, is that of “ tender ;” but poetry is in truth a thing of study; 
strong feeling is indeed necessary to its perfection ; but it is the 
feeling of a spectator rather than of asufferer. Those who feel 
most acutely, are least able to analyse their sensations ; nor are 
the ladies usually in the habit of examining so closely into the 
springs of human emotion as to touch them at their pleasure. 

ome of the most tender writers whom we have known have been 
persons who rather observed than {cu and who thus acquired 
the power of affecting others while strangers themselves to the 
sensibilities they excited. 

We are not, however, maintaining that poetry of a high kind 
can be written absolutely without feeling ; we would only dis- 
criminate between the species of feeling necessary for its pro- 
duction. Read and very intense feeling would prevent an actor 
from doing justice to his part in a.pathetic play ; yet it does not 
follow that an insensible character would be likely to perform it 
better. Perhaps in all instances of this kind we might make a use- 
ful distinction between what might be called sentimental emotion 
and tonate emotion. It is not perfectly true, that “he who 
would make me weep must first weep himself ;” we would say, 
rather, that the moment of the poet’s weeping is not the 
moment best suited for the exercise of his art. After the first 
emotion has subsided, or been mellowed down to an habitual 
feeling, the mind is in the fittest state for poetical pathos. 
Such was doubtless Cowper’s case when he wrote that most 
touching of poems on his mother’s picture; his was a grief 
softened by time, and like notes of harmony undulating through 
the calm air of a summer’s evening, was “ by distance made 
more sweet.” But who could thus have written at the first 
bitter moment of separation, and when his sorrows were sharp 
upon him? 

Mrs. Hemans’s productions certainly betray no want of labour 
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‘or finish; but are truly classical in their model, and evince 
a highly respectable share both of poetical and moral feeling. 
“The Restoration of the Works of Art to Italy” has the 
misfortune to be founded ona temporary subject, and being 
ublished so Ae may be passed over with a comparatively 
slight notice. e will not, however, refuse to gratify our 
readers with a few specimens. The invocation is in the pensive 
and melancholy, yet rich and an style which becomes the 
subject. It will arene y recal to the mind of the reader the 
invocation in Heber’s Palestine; to which, and to Mr Grant’s 
Restoration of Learning in the East, so many academical bards 
have been indebted. 


«* Land of departed fame! whose classic plains, 
Have proudly echoed to immortal strains ; 
Whose hallow’d soil hath given the great and brave, 
Day-stars of life, a birth-place and a grave ; 
Home of the Arts! where glory’s faded smile, 
Sheds ling’ring light o’er many a mould’ring pile; 
Proud wreck of vanish’d power, of splendor fied, 
Majestic temple of the mighty dead ! 
Whose grandeur, yet contending with decay, 
Gleams thro’ the twilight of thy glorious day ; 
Tho’ dimm’d thy brightness, rivetted thy chain, 
Yet, fall’n Italy! rejoice again ! 
Lost, lovely Realm! once more ’tis thine to gaze 
On the rich relics of sublimer days. 

‘“* Awake, ye Muses of Etrurian shades, 
Or sacred Tivoli’s romantic glades ; 
Wake, ye that slumber in the bowery gloom, 
Where the wild ivy shadows Virgil’s tomb ; 
Or ye, whose voice, by Sorga’s lonely wave, 
Swell’d the deep echoes of the fountain’s cave, 
Or thrill’d the soul in ‘Tasso’s numbers high, 
Those magic strains of love and chivalry ; 
If yet by classic streams ye fondly rove, 
Haunting the myrtle-vale, the laurel-grove ; 
Oh! rouse once more the daring soul of song, 
Seize with bold hand the harp, forgot so long, 
And hail, with wonted pride, those works rever'd, 
Hallow’d by time, by absence more endear’d.”  (P. 1—3). 


Mrs. Hemans justly remarks how much the effect of the 
productions of art is diminished by their being removed from 
the spot with which they have been for centuries associated. 
Every person of taste or feeling must have viewed, not without a 
sensation of regret mixed with his pleasure, the classic fragments 
which have rendered our national museum the pride of our own 
country and the envy and admiration of foreigners. But what 
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shall we say of our Gallic neighbours plundering the tombs of 
the illustrious dead, to collect for public entertainment a 
variety of monumental relics ; the value of which was so religi- 
ously local A slab of the frieze of the Parthenon would be 
valuable wherever found, on account of its intrinsic merit as a 
work of art; though certainly it could not any where so power- 
fully excite the sensations of the classical enthusiast or the 
man of taste as in the very spot where Phidias placed it. But 
to carry off mere blocks of stone, whose only value was that 
they covered the dust, and were inscribed with the name, of 
some illustrious personage, was a refinement of polished bar- 
barism which none but Frenchmen could have devised. But 
let us listen to Mrs. Hemans’s congratulations on the restora- 
tion of the works of art to their native seat 


“ Oh! ne’er, in other climes, tho’ many an eye 
Dwelt on your charms in beaming ecstasy ; 
Ne’er was it yours to bid the soul expand 
With thoughts so mighty, dreams so boldly grand, 
As in that realm, where each faint breeze’s moan, 
Seems a low dirge for glorious ages gone ; 
Where ‘midst the ruin’d shrines of many a vale, 
E’en Desolation tells a haughty tale, 
And scarce a fountain flows, a rock ‘ascends, 
But its proud name with song eternal blends! 

‘“‘ Yes! in those scenes, where every ancient stream, 
Bids memory kindle o’er some lofty theme ; 
Where every marble deeds of fame records, 
Each ruin tells of Earth’s departed lords ; 
And the deep tones of inspiration swell, 
From each wild Olive-wood, and Alpine dell ; 
Where heroes slumber, on their battle plains, 
"Midst prostrate altars, and deserted fanes, 
And Fancy communes, in each lonely spot, 
With shades of those who ne’er shall be forgot ; 
There was your home, and there your power imprest, 
With tenfold awe, the pilgrim’s glowing breast ; 
And, as the wind’s deep thrills, and mystic sighs, 
Wake the wild harp to loftiest harmonies, 
Thus at your influence, starting from repose, 
Thought, Feeling, Fancy, into grandeur rose.” (P. 7—9.) 


Mrs. Hemans proceeds to describe with considerable spirit 
some of the principal statues which the French capital was made 
to disgorge. We shall give only a single specimen ;—the re- 
storation of the celebrated horses of Lysippus, which once 
more adorn the city of Venice. 


“* Proud Racers of the Sun! to fancy’s thought, 
Burning with spirit, from his essence caught, 
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No mortal birth ye seem—but formed to bear 
Heaven’s car of triumph thro’ the realms of air ; 
To range uncurb’d the pathless fields of space, 
The winds your rivals in the glorious race ; 
Traverse empyreal spheres with buoyant feet, 
Free as the zephyr, as the shot-star fleet ; 

And waft thro’ worlds unknown the vital ray, 
The flame that wakes creations into day. 
Creatures of fire and ether! winged with light, 
To track the regions of the Infinite ! 

From purer elements whose life was drawn, 
Sprung from the sunbeam, offspring of the dawn. 
What years on years, in silence gliding by, 
Have spar'd those forms of perfect symmetry ! 
Moulded by Art to dignify alone 

Her own bright deity’s resplendent throne, 

Since first her skill their fiery grace bestowed, 
Meet for such lofty fate, such high abode, 

How many a race, whose tales of glory seem 

An echo’s voice—the music of a dream, 

Whose records feebly from oblivion save 

A few bright traces of the wise and brave ; 

How many a state, whose pillar’d strength sublime 
Defied the storms of war, the waves of time, 
Towering o’er earth majestic and alone, 

Fortress of power—has flourished and is gone! 
And they, from clime to clime by conquest borne, 
Each fleeting triumph destined to adorn, 

They, that of powers and kingdoms lost and won, 
Have seen the noontide and the setting sun, 
Consummate still in every grace remain, 

As o’er their heads had ages roll’d in vain!” (P. 15—17). 


A striking transition occurs towards the close of the poem 
from the “gods of illusion, fancies of a dream,” the “ power- 
less idols of departed time,” to the subjects from sacred writ 
which in after ages employed the chissel and pencil of the sons 
of Italy. Contrary to the example of most poets, Mrs. 
Hemans never treads so nobly as on sacred ground. We might 
almost apply to her part of her own description of Roman art, 


« O’er Judah's hills her thoughts inspired would stray, 
Thro’ Jordan’s valleys trace their lonely way ; 
By Siloa’s brook, or Almotana’s deep, 
Chained in dead silence, and unbroken sleep ; 
Scenes, whose cleft rocks, and blasted deserts tell, 
Where pass’d th’ Eternal, where his anger fell ! 
Where oft his voice the words of fate revealed, 
Swelled in the whirlwind, in the thunder pealed, 
Or heard by prophets in some ae vale, | 
Breathed ‘ still small’ — on the midnight. gale. 
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There dwelt her spirit—there her hand pourtrayed, 
?Midst the lone wilderness or cedar-shade, 

Ethereal forms, with awful missions fraught, 

Or Patriarch-seers, absorbed in sacred thought, 

Bards, in high converse with the world of rest, 

Saints of the earth, and spirits of the blest.” (P. 30, 31.) 


We now turn to “ The Sceptic;” a subject which is far 
from being well adapted to the hichest developement of poeti- 
cal talent, and which we fear will not be found very inviting to 
the readers of modern poetry; to those at least who delight in 
the mischievous and cane compositions which of late 
have been borne along with the chief suffrages of the popular 
taste. It is but justice, however, to Mrs. Hemans to state, 
that she has succeeded in rendering her subject interesting, 
and has adorned it with graces not naturally its own. The 
poem thus opens: 


“« When the young Eagle, with exulting eye, 
Has learn’d to dare the splendor of the sky, 
And leave the Alps beneath him in his course, 
To bathe his crest in morn’s empyreal source, 
Will his free wing, from that majestic height, 
Descend to follow some wild meteor’s light, 
Which far below, with evanescent fire, 
Shines to delude, and dazzles to expire ? 

** No! still thro’ clouds he wins his upward way 
And proudly claims his heritage of day ! 
—And shall the spirit, on whose ardent gaze, 
The day-spring from on high hath pour'd its blaze, 
Turn from that pure effulgence, to the beam 
Of earth-born light, that sheds a treacherous gleam, 
Luring the wanderer, from the star of faith, 
To the deep valley of the shades of death ? 
What bright exchange, what treasure shall be given, 
For the high birth-right of its hope in Heaven ? 
If lost the gem which empires could not buy, 
What yet remains ?—a dark eternity!” (P. 5, 6.) 


The following picture of the Sceptic clinging to the objects 
of his affection, yet about to lose them, as he conceives for 
ever, is painfully impressive : 

“« Yet few there are, so lonely, so bereft, 
But some true heart, that beats to theirs, is left, 
And, haply, one whose strong affection’s power 
Unchang’d may triumph thro’ misfortune’s hour, 
Still with fond care supports thy languid head, 
And keeps unwearied vigils by thy bed. 
** But thou! whose thoughts have no blest home above, 
Captive of earth! and canst thou dare to love? 
To nurse such feelings as delight to rest 
Within that hallow’d shrine—a parent's breast, 
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To fix each hope, concentrate every tie, 

On one frail idol,—destined but to die, 

Yet mock the faith that points to worlds of light, 
Where sever’d souls, made perfect, re-unite? 

Then tremble! cling to every passing joy, 

‘Twin'd with the life a moment may destroy ! 

If there be sorrow in a parting tear, 

Still let ‘ for ever’ vibrate on thine ear ! 

If some bright hour on rapture’s wing hath flown, 
Find more than anguish in the thought—'tis gone ! 
Go! toa voice such magic influence give, 

Thou canst not loose its melody, and live; 

And make an eye the lode-star of thy soul, 

And let a glance the springs of thought controul ; 
Gaze on a mortal form with fond delight, 

Till the fair vision mingles with thy sight ; 

There seek thy blessings, there repose thy trust, 
Lean on the willow, idolize the dust ! 

Then, when thy treasure best repays thy care, 
Think on that dread ‘ for ever’—and despair!” (P.8—10.) 


How energetically does our author display the weakness of 
the Stoic to brave affliction. 


*¢ Oh! what is nature’s strength? the vacant eye, 

BY mind deserted, hath a dread reply! 

The wild delirious laughter of despair, 

The mirth of frenzy—seek an answer there ! 

Turn not away, tho’ pity’s cheek grow pale, 

Close not thine ear against their awful tale. 

They tell thee, reason, wandering from the ray 
Of Faith, the blazing pillar of her way, 
} In the mid-darkness of the stormy wave, 
Forsook the struggling soul she could not save ! 
Weep not, sad moralist! o’er desert plains, 
Strew’d with the wrecks of grandeur—mouldering fanes, 
Arches of triumph, long with weeds o’ergrown, 
And regal cities, now the serpent’s own: 
Earth has more awful ruins—one lost mind, 
Whose star is quench’d, hath lessons for mankind, 
Of deeper import than each prostrate dome, 
Mingling its marble with the dust of Rome. 

‘«« But who with eye unshrinking shall explore 
That waste, illum’d by reason’s beam no more ? 
Who pierce the deep, mysterious clouds that roll 
Around the shatter’d temple of the soul, 
Curtain’d with midnight ?-—low its columns lie, 
And dark the chambers of its imag’ry, 

Sunk are its idols now—and God alone 
May rear the fabrick, by their fall o’erthrown ! 
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Yet, from its inmost shrine, by storms laid bare, 
Is heard an oracle that cries-—‘ Beware! 
Child of the dust! but ransom’d of the skies ! 
One breath of Heaven—and thus thy glory dies!’ ” 
| (P. 16—18.) 


To the forcible appeals in the poem before us, the Sceptic 
will doubtless reply, that they are buf appeals; that the whole 
is declamation and not argument. It is one of the most com- 
mon objections to Christianity, that it is assumed as true by the 
great body of its professors without any thing like adequate 
proofs of its sacred origin. The Sceptic is accustomed to chal- 
enge the unlearned Christian on the ground of argument, and 
to conclude that if he cannot give a satisfactory reply, the 
cause of infidelity is triumphant. We should, not, however, 
scruple to justify as consistent with the nature of man, and 
competent to answer its purpose, this “ blind credence,” as 
the Reeptis calls it, and whic he derides as the attachment of 
mere imbecility. The world is managed, and the affairs of 
‘society are conducted, by this “ blind’ credence.” ‘Take the 
case of the Sceptic himself, and enquire how many of the 
truths which he denies he practically demonstrates. But let 
us see whether the very conduct which the Sceptic derides is 
not in reality agreeable to the fundamental laws of our nature, 
and whether therefore the way in which Christianity is gene- 
rally believed by the mass of mankind, is not a proof that it 
possesses that very sort of evidence which the case required. 

It will not be denied that we are capable of receiving moral 
as well as merely ractonative impressions. On the great body 
of mankind, strict argument produces little effect. A popular 
auditory is seldom or never affected by mere argument; and 
one appeal to their passions, their prejudices, or their affec- 
tions, 1s often sufficient to outweigh all the proofs of the logi- 
cian, and the facts of the philosopher. We act not by what 
we can prove, but by what we feel; the highest philosopher in 
nine cases out of ten, can give no preponderating reasons for his 
daily actions; but lives like other men by taking for granted 
what is asserted as true, till he sees reason, or feels an inclina- 
tion, to change his mind. We all feel before we reason, and 
acquire implicit faith in many thousands of instances before we 
know why. Many who have demonstrated Christianity to be 
true have lived as if it were false; while many who only took 
for granted that it was true, have lived and died in the dis- 
charge of its self-denying injunctions, and have even become 
~~. to an avowal of its sacred origin. 

While then mankind at large are governed in almost all other 
things by these general and undefinable moral impressions, it is 
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quite unfair and unreasonable in the Sceptic to object to their re- 
ceiving religion on much the same ground. Let us reason or cen- 
sure as long as we will, men will ever be guided by their gene- 
ral impressions: till the Sceptic can change the human cha- 
racter, this mode of coming to conclusions, or rather of cherish- 
in impressions, must continue to prevail. 

“it will of course not be imagined that we are denying that 
Christianity is founded in argument, Far from it; we believe 
it possesses the highest claims to our credence on the ground 
of its moral demonstration. We believe that it is capable of 
convincing the strongest mind and satisfying the acutest un- 
derstanding. It has certainly convinced some of the most pro- 
found reasoners whom this world ever produced; and has been 
weighed, times without number, in no partial balance, without 
being found deficient. But the poor and illiterate cannot, and 
the great body of mankind will not, go through this argumen- 
tative series of proof. They must be influenced in religion, as 
they are in other things, by the best lights they possess. Now 
we do not scruple to say, that while they use these lights, they 
act more consistently with their nature, and therefore more 
wisely, than if they followed the advice of the Sceptic in har- 
nessing themselves to a contest for which they are not qualified. 
The poorest man has sufficient evidence of the truth of the Gos- 
pel. He has especially the example of good and wise men, 
whom he safely follows in other things, and many therefore 
probably in this; unless indeed he perceive any just reason to 
suspect other testimony, or discern evident vestiges of absur- 
dity in the code submitted to his examination; which exception 
will apply to every false religion ever yet invented. 

Christianity, though originally admitted as true on this im- 

licit credence, will, if followed up and acted upon, soon assert 
hi her claims to belief. He who has well begun to “ do the 
will of God,” will soon begin to “ know the doctrine ;” and 
will under the gracious influences of the great Author of Chris- 
tianity be grounded in his belief by what we may call a process 
of spacial conviction, not less conclusive of rational than the 
usual argumentation of the reasoning powers. 

But to return from our digression; we think our readers will 
acknowledge that there is more than poetic interest, or poetic 
truth, in the following description of that last awful struggle, 
which must one day occur to us all. The falling light leaf, 
“some trembling insect’s little world of cares,” furnishes a _ 
singularly apt and beautiful, and we believe original compa- 
rison. 


Ror oh! ’tis awful—He that hath beheld 
The parting spirit, by ite fears repell’d, 
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Cling in weak terror to its earthly chain, 

And from the dizzy brink recoil, in vain ; 

He that hath seen the last convulsive throe 
Dissolve the union form’d and clos’d in woe, 
Well knows, that hour is awful.—In the pride 
Of youth and health, by sufferings yet untried, 
We talk of Death, as something, which ’twere sweet 
In Glory’s arms exultingly to meet, 

A closing triumph, a majestic scene, 

Where gazing nations wateh the hero’s mien, 
As, undismay'd amidst the tears of all, 

He folds his mantle, regally to fall! 

“* Hush, fond enthusiast !—still, obscure, and lone, 

Yet not less terrible because unknown, 

Is the last hour of thousands—they retire 

From life’s throng’d path, unnotic’d to expire, 

As the light leaf, whose fall to ruin bears 

Some trembling insect’s little world of cares, 
Descends in silence—while around waves on 

The mighty forest, reckless what is gone! 

Such is man’s doom—and, ere an hour be flown, 
-—Start not, thou trifler !—such may be thine own. 

“* But as life's current in its ebb draws near 
The shadowy gulph, there wakes a thought of fear, 
A thrilling thought, which, haply mock’d before, — 
We fain would stifle—but it sleeps no more! 

There are, who fly its murmurs midst the throng, 
That join the masque of revelry and song, 

Yet still Death’s image, by its power restor’d, 
Frowns midst the roses of the festal board, 

And, when deep shades o’er earth and ocean brood, 
And the heart owns the might of solitude, 

Is its low whisper heard ?—a note profound, 

But wild and startling as the trumpet-sound, 

That bursts, with sudden blast, the dead repose 

Of some proud city, storm’d by midnight foes ! 

** Oh! vainly reason’s scornful voice would prove 
That life hath nought to claim such lingering love, 
And ask, if e’er the captive, half unchain’d, 

Clung to the links which yet his step restrain’d ? 
In vain philosophy, with tranquil pride, 

Would mock the feelings she perchance can hide, 
Call up the countless armies of the dead, 


Point to the pathway beaten by their tread, 
And Whet : 


Made for creation, be revers’d for thee?’ 
—Poor, feeble aid !—proud Stoic! ask not why, 
It is enough, that nature shrinks to die! 
Enough, that horror, which thy words upbraid, 
Is her dread penalty, and must be paid!. 


at wouldst thou? Shall the fix’d decree, 
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—Search thy deep wisdom, solve the scarce defin'd 
And mystic questions of the parting mind, 

Half check’d, half utter’d—tell her, what shall burst 

In whelming grandeur, on her vision first, 

When freed from mortal films ?—what viewless world 
Shall first receive her wing, but half unfurl’d ? 

What awful and unbodied beings guide 

Her timid flight thro’ regions yet untried ? 

Say, if at once, her final doom to hear, 

Before her God the trembler must appear, 

Or wait that day of terror, when the sea 

Shall yield its hidden dead, and heaven and earth shall flee ? 
Hast thou no answer ?—then deride no more 

The thoughts that shrink, yet cease not to explore 

Th’ unknown, th’ unseen, the future—tho’ the heart, 
As at unearthly sounds, before them start, 

Tho’ the frame shudder, and the spirit sigh, 

They have their source in immortality!” (P.24—28.) 


We wish we had space for the earnest supplication which 
precedes this passage to Him who only can support the mind 
in this “ dread conflict.” But we must pass by this as well 
as some other interesting passages to give one extract more; 
which comprises a pathetic apostrophe to the Sophist, and in- 
cidentally adverts by a poetical transition to the sufferings, 
the fortitude, and the faith of the lamented daughter of our mo- 
narch—to her whose name is not yet forgotten by her affection- 
ate countrymen, while her youth, beauty, and untimely end, 
have become a standing national topic “ to point a moral” as 
well as “ to adorn” a melancholy “ tale.” 


“« And say, cold Sophist! if by thee bereft 
Of that high hope, to misery what were left ? 
But for the vision of the days to be, 

But for the Comforter, despis'd by thee, 

Should we not wither at the Chastener’s look, 
Should we not sink beneath our God’s rebuke, 
When o’er our heads the desolating blast, 
Fraught with inscrutable decrees, hath pass’d, 
And the stern power who seeks the noblest prey, 
Hath call’d our fairest and our best away ? 
Should we not madden, when our eyes behold 
All that we lov’d in marble stillness cold, 

No more responsive to our smile or sigh, 
Fix’d—frozen—silent—all mortality ? 

But for the promise, all shall yet be well, 
Would not the spirit in its pangs rebel, 

Beneath such clouds as darken’d, when the hand 
Of wrath lay heavy on our prostrate land, 

And Thou, just lent thy gladden’d isles to bless, 
Then snatch’d from earth with all thy loveliness, 
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With all a nation’s blessings on thy head, 

O England's flower! wert gather’d to the dead ? 
But didst teach us. Thou to ey’ry heart 
Faith’s lofty lesson didst thyself impart! . 

When fled the hope thro’ all thy pangs which smil’d, 
When thy young bosom, o’er thy lifeless child, 
Yearn’d with vain longing—still thy patient eye, 
To its last light, beam’d holy constancy ! 

Torn from a lot in cloudless sunshine cast, 

Amidst those agonies—thy first and last, 

Thy pale lip, quivering with convulsive throes, 
Breath’d not a plaint—and settled in repose; 
While bow’d thy royal head to Him, w power 
Spoke in the fiat of that midnight hour, 

Who from the brightest vision of a throne, 

Love, glory, empire, claim’d thee for his own, 
And spread such terror o’er the sea-girt coast, 

As blasted Israel, when her ark was lost! 

¢ It is the will of God !’—yet, yet we hear 
The words which clos’d thy beautiful career, 
Yet should we mourn thee in thy blest abode, 
But for that thought—‘ It is the will of God!’ 
Who shall arraign th’ Eternal’s dark decree, 

If not one murmur then escap’d from thee ? 

Oh! still, tho’ vanishing without a trace, 

Thou hast not left one scion of thy race, 

Still may thy memory bloom our vales among, 
Hallow’d by freedom, and enshrin’d in song! 

Still may thy pure, majestic spirit dwell, 

Bright on the isles which lov’d thy name so well, 
E’en as an angel, with presiding care, 

To wake and guard thine own high virtues there.” 

We trust the specimens which we have produced of this la- 
dy’s genius, will help to multiply her readers and admirers, and 
we are well persuaded that if she does not speedily take her 
station among the most popular of our modern bards, it will be 
because the sources of popularity have received a contamination 
from the vicious purposes to which poetry has been abused, but 
from which and above which the muse of Mrs. Hemans 1s at 
the farthest remove, and at the purest elevation. 
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Art. XV.—A System of Mineralogy, in which Minerals are 
arranged according to the Natural History Method. By 
Robert Jameson, Regius Professor of Natural History, in 


the University of Edinburgh. 3 vols. 8vo. Constable and 
Co. Edinburgh. 


THOSE who have attended to the progress of natural history 
in Europe during the last hundred years, must have observed 
that the opinions of scientific people have been principally di- 
vided on the subject of classification. Linneus set a great ex- 
ample in the department of botany, the principles of which 
have been followed more or less closely in other branches of 
natural knowledge: and as the grounds of his arrangement 
proceeded upon certain arbitrary views of the properties of the 
vegetable kingdom, in opposition to what may be called the 
natural affinities of the several tribes or families, the botanical 
system of this great man has, in reference to the principle now 
stated, been usually described as artificial, and sometimes as 
unnatural. The French botanists accordingly have all along 
opposed themselves to Linnzus and his disciples; maintainin 
that in all the productions of nature there are obvious bonds 
of union, or, at least, certain inherent properties, by which the 
may be distributed and arranged in classes. Tournefort, and 
the Jussieus, have exerted no small degree of ingenuity in at- 
tempting to discover these relations, and to erect upon them a 
natural system, with the view of superseding the more techni- 
cal one of the Swedish philosopher. It is not our object at 
present to point out, either how far these attempts have suc- 
ceeded, or what may have been the cause of their partial 
failure. We merely refer to them as an example of that differ- 
ence of opinion which has prevailed among naturalists, as to 
the proper ground of a scientific arrangement in one division of 
their pursuits. 
There is reason to apprehend that we are now about to wit- 
ness a similar schism among the cultivators of mineralogy: and 
it is to give some account of the grounds of this controversy, 
its progress, and, we may venture to add, its leading merits, 
that we have undertaken the review of a book which has already 
reached the third edition. 
We may premise, then, that the productions of the material 
world present themselves to our observation in two different 
points of view: first, as having certain properties available to 
the chemist, the cook, or the manufacturer; and secondly, as 
exhibiting a number of other less essential qualities, according 
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to which they may be classed in the imagination, and even de- 
fined in systematic order into groups, principal and subordi- 
nate. If the constituent or essential properties of a substance, 
animal, vegetable, or mineral, were those by which, so to = 
it most readily characterized itself to the senses, there could be 
no question that these are the properties upon which also eve 
systematic classification ought to be founded. But, if it shall 
appear that we may be intimately acquainted with every fact in 
the economy of such substances, which can be made known by 
the anatomist or chemist, and yet supplied with no means where- 
by to distingvish to the eye one class of them from another, it will 
unquestionably follow that we os seek for some less equi- 
vocal ground whereon to establish characters for dividing them 
into orders, genera, and species. Nay, further, if it be admitted 
that a complete analysis or decomposition of a substance is ne- 
cessary, according to any given method of philosophizing, for 
ascertaining its place in the system to which it is supposed to 
belong; it must certainly appear desirable to have recourse to 
some other plan, whereby the characteristics of the specimen 
may be determined, and itself at the same time saved from de- 
struction. In support of these inferences, it may be sufficient 
to observe, that any branch of natural history which has hitherto 
been successfully pursued, has followed, to a considerable 
extent, the system of external character. Botany was nothing 
more than a confused collection of facts, until the Linnean me- 
thod of discrimination introduced into it an intelligible ar- 
rangement; and no one has ever thought of studying zoology 
upon any other principle than that which determines the classes, 
orders, genera, and species of animals, from the outward con- 
figuration of their bodies: | 
_ Mineralogy has not yet been acknowledged as a separate and 
independent science; on which account, it has never completely 
enjoyed all the advantages of the plan of arrangement and in- 
vestigation so happily applied to botany. It has all along been 
rded as a part of chemistry ; and, of consequence, has been 
subjected to the particular rules of analysis by which that sci- 
ence prosecutes its researches. Minerals, accordingly, have in 
call cases been described, not as they appear to the senses, but 
.as certain compounds of earths or metals in union with parti- 
cular acids ; and, in this way, the learner was taught to know a 
mineral substance, by finding out the ingredients of which it 
was composed, instead of deriving its characters from such 
Pe as respect the sight, the touch, the taste, or the smell. 
he chemist never rests satisfied with the knowledge of exter- 
nal properties. It is not enough for him that he has made him- 
self master of the colour, weight, hardness, or form of any parti- 
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cular substance; he must also know whether itis simple or com- 
pound ; and if the latter, what are the nature and proportion of 
the several constituents; what is the principle which regu- 
lates their combination; and moreover, perhaps, to what cir= 
cumstances in their union, or reciprocal action, the external 
qualities of the compound body in question may be chiefly re=_ 
errible. 
But is this intimate knowledge of the Pee e parts of 
the bodies absolutely necessary to the definitions and arrange- 
ments of natural history? Itis not so in botany; it is not so in 
zoology: and we think it is equally unnecessary in mineralogy. 
The trial, however, as to this last, has not yet been fairly made. 
Every person sees, at the first glance, that it would be ridiculous 
to systematize in the vegetable kingdom upon the results of a 
chemical analysis, and to arrange trees, plants, and flowers, ac- 
cording to the acids and earths which might be detected in their 
composition; but it does not somehow appear quite so unrea- 
sonable to restrict the whole science of mineralogy to a ground 
equally narrow, and to reduce all its principles to the mere de- 
tails of the laboratory. 
The work now before us is the most vigorous attempt that 
has been hitherto made‘to emancipate this popular and most 
delightful study from the thraldom of chemistry, and to assert 
for it a place among the regular and independent sciences. The 
author has evidently had this object in view ever since the first 
edition of his “ System” was given to the world; and he has 
even been taking step after step towards the accomplishment of 
his purpose, in several subsequent publications on kindred sub- 
jects: but it was not till now that he could muster. courage 
sufficient to put forth a regular treatise, “ in which the mine- 
rals are arranged according to the natural history. method.” 
The attempt, although turned aside by some regards, which 
might have been neglected, will, of course, be opposed, as all in- 
novations usually are; but that it will ultimately succeed, and 
contribute greatly to the advancement of the science, cannot be 
doubted by any one wno has devoted a moment’s thought to the 
subject, free from prejudice, and unfettered by the bigotry of 
established system. 
The only objection which can be reasonably urged against 
the natural history method of arrangement must arise from the 
supposed deficiency of characters whereon to establish a re- 
ra system, according to the Linnean divisions of classes, 
orders, genera, and species. We are satisfied, however, that 
there is no ground for such an objection. Minerals, like plants, 
present a sufficient number of external qualities whereby to 
distinguish them into groups, having characteristics suited to 
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the customary rules of classification: and as a proof of this 
assertion, we have only to refer the reader to the work now un- 
der our consideration, which, making a slight allowance for the 
infant state of the science and the difficulties attending a change 
of nomenclature, affords a most satisfactory example of the 
natural history method 0 to the arrangement of mineral 
substances. "We have only to regret that Professor Jameson 
does not confine himself entirely to external characters, re- 
jecting, in the mean time at least, whatever aid may be derived 
from the dissections of crystallography in determining the order 
and succession of the species. We shall explain this remark 
afterwards ; meanwhile we beg the attention of the reader to 
the following notice contained in the author’s preface : 


“ The arrangement adopted in this edition of the system is nearly 
that of my celebrated friend Mohs, who now fills the mineralogical 
chair of the illustrious Werner. It is founded on what are popularly 
called the external characters of minerals, and is totally independent 
of any aid from meer onan This, which may be termed the natural 

: method, 1 have — considered as the only one by which 
minerals could be scientifically arranged, and the species accurately 
determined. In my lectures on mineralogy I have been in the practice 
of grouping minerals together, according to their forms, lustre, streak, 
hardness, and specific gravity, with the view of showing to my pupils 
how they could thus be arranged and determined, without the assist- 
ance of chemistry, and in conformity with the natural history method 
employed by zoologists and botanists. According to this view, 1 
separated all the earthy looking minerals, such as olivenite, copper- 
mica, lead-spar, malachite, &c. from the metalliferous class, and ar- 
ranged them with those earthy minerals to which they were most nearly 
allied in lustre, hardness, specific gravity, and other characters; and 
in the metalliferous class arranged the different genera into groups or 
orders, forming the native metals into one order, the pyrites into 
another, and other metalliferous minerals into similar grou I was 
proceeding in this mode of arranging all the minerals in the system, 
when Professor Mohs paid me a visit in Edinburgh, and there ex- 
plained to me his profound views on classification. I found they were 
of the same general nature with those I entertained, but that he had 
advanced much farther, and, by the discovery of a system of crystal- 
lography eminently distinguished by its originality and simplicity, 
had been enabled to give to the natural. history method a certainty 
even superior to that which exists in botany and zoology.” 


- Holding the opinion expressed above that minerals present a 
sufficient variety of external characters for the purposes of a 
systematic arrangement, we should regret the introduction of 
any principle of a different description ; and such we regard the 
axes and primitive forms of the crystallographer. In our review 
of Mr. Jameson’s book (see vol. viii. p. 169) we made a few 
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strictures on the system of Romé de Lisle, who attempted to 
found a mineralogical arrangement on certain peculiarities of 

stallization. That ingenious writer enumerated the several 

rimitive forms which bodies are known to assume in passi 

into the crystalline state, and proposed as the result of all his 
observations, and as the groundwork of his projected system, 
that all minerals agreeing 1n crystallization, hardness, and speci- 
fic gravity, should be ranked under the same species. We like- 
wise adverted to the method recommended by Hauy, who as- 
sumed as the ground of specific distinction, not indeed the 
primitive form of a crystallized substance, but the form of 
integral molecule in such substances. | 

To both these methods of determining the species of minerals 
we have the same objection; namely, that they are extremely 
difficult in their application; and, in many cases, very falla- 
cious or imperfect as tests, even when applied in the most 
favourable circumstances. Besides, we do not see how any pro- 
perty connected with the internal structure of a mineral can be 
regarded as an external character. The outward form assumed 
by a crystallized substance is quite a different thing, and may 
be used, as it has been most successfully used, as a legitimate 
characteristic both of genera and species; but wherever a. 
mechanical division is necessary, or even where such a division 
is proceeded upon in the imagination, as the test of specific rela- 
tions in mineral substances, we cannot help thinking that the 
natural history method of arrangement is at least so far re- 
linguished. Is there not sufficient scope in the numerous quali- 
ties of colour, streak, lustre, fracture, taste, smell, hard- 
ness, and specific gravity, to select characters for the several 
species ices every genus, without striking out into a separate 
field of research in quest of distinguishing properties? We 
are indeed disposed to express ourselves with caution ona sub- 
ject of which very few can know so much as the author whose 
views we are now examining. It strikes us, however, that to 
found specific distinctions upon the discoveries of the crystal- 
lographer would be to carry back the science of mineralogy to 
the defective and miscellaneous principles on which it rested in 
the days of Romé de Lisle. We have a great desire, we con- 
fess, to see in a more extensive form the crystallography of 
Professor Mohs; for being somewhat acquainted with the 
merits of that very able and very modest man, we are pre 
to find in his work many new lights on the interesting subject 
now under consideration: still we could have wished that, in 
this edition of his book, the Scottish Professor had confined 
his descriptions entirely to such characters as are properly and 
unequivocally external—such as meet the senses, and can be 
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estimated generally by their several organs, without any analy- 
sis of the mineral whether chemical or crystallographical. 

According to Mohs, says Professor Jameson. in his Tabular 
View, all the regular forms in the mineral kingdom are reduci- 
ble to some one of four great systems or groups, named rhom- 
boidal, pyramidal, prismatical, and hexahedral or tessular, in- 
cluding octahedron, rhomboidal, dodecahedron, &c. Thus in 
the genus corundum, there are three species, in which the primi- 
tive forms are the octahedron, rhomboid, and prism ; and hence 
are named octahedral corundum, rhomboidal corundum, and 
prismatic corundum. In the genus zeolite there are seven 
— one of these is named prismatoidal zeolite, because 

e cleavage is prismatoidal; another is named axifrangible, 
because one of its most striking characters is its axifrangible 
cleavage. In the genus augite, one species is named oblique- 
edged augite, because the edge formed by the meeting of the 
bevelling planes, on the extremities of the crystal, is placed ob- 
mony to the axis of the prism; another species is named 
straig iy oy augite, because the edge formed by the bevelling 
planes on the extremity is straight, or perpendicular to the axis 
of the prism. 

The views here unfolded do certainly lead to a change of 
nomenclature ; but we cannot perceive that they make any real 
wddition to our knowledge of the minerals in question, or even 
to the means of arranging them in distinct and lucid order. Let 
us take quartz, for example, and we shall find that the only 
improvement effected by the new system is to diminish the 
number of the species, and to increase that of the subspecies 
in the same proportion; placing under the latter denomination a 
variety of gems which used to ragk under the former. Hitherto 
the quartz genus, or family, used to be divided into twelve 
species, which were again reduced into subspecies; and, in some 
instances, these last were once more divided into kinds. At 
present the quartz species amount only to two; the rhomboidal 
quartz and the indivisible quartz. But this serves no good pur- 
pose whatever, so far at least as we can find out, for it only 
brings before the reader, as a subspecies, the gem which he 
14 was wont to see described as a higher member of the same 
ud family. The term indivisible, too, as applied to the doctrine of 
aie prunitive forms, cannot surely throw much light upon the rela- 
tions of the sub species which rank under it; and we can only 
conclude, from the use of a phrase so decidedly negative, that 
float-stone, quartzy-sinter, hyalite, opal, menilite, obsidian, 
pitch-stone, pearl-stone, and pumice-stone, have no primitive 
form at all, or, in other more 85 are never found crystallized. 


We repeat, therefore, our doubts as to the advantage accruing 
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to the science from this change of nomenclature in regard to the 
mineral species, assured though we be that it is “ nearly that 
of Mohs, and founded on the primitive forms of the minerals, 
or the nature of their cleavage, or on the position of the bevel- 
ment.” It carries with it a degree of obscurity from which the 
system was originally free; and of this we cannot state a more 
striking instance than the generic characters as derived from the 


number of axes in a crystal. 


“ Tt will be required,” observes the author, “ what is here under- 
stood by axis? When the section of a simple figure, as a rhomboid or 
cube, affords, by means of a plane which does not pass through its 
centre, a regular, or equi-angular or equi-lateral figure, or one in 
which such a figure can be inscribed, the straight line which stands 
perpendicular on the middle point of the figure, and passes through the 
centre of the figure, is an axis. If we take a hexahedron, and place it 
in such a situation that two only of its planes are horizontal, and the 
others vertical, every section of it with a horizontal plane will afford 
a square; and the vertical line, which stands perpendicular on the 
middle point of the square, and eyo through the centre of the figure 
itself, will be an axis. Bring the same hexahedron in such a situa- 
tion that one of its solid angles is above, and another vertically under 
it, the section with a horizontal plane will be an equi-lateral triangle, 
or equi-angular hexagon; and the straight line perpendicular on the 
middle point of this plane, and through the centre of the figure, an 
axis. Lastly, if we place the hexahedron in such a situation that four 
of its edges are horizontal, and the others are equally inclined towards 
the horizontal plane, all the sections but two will be longish rectan- 
gles; and the straight line perpendicular on the middle point, and 
through the centre of the figure, is an axis. The kind of the axis is 
determined by the figure of the section, and one and the same figure 
may contain not only many, but also axes of different kinds. That axis 
in which the form of the section is triangular, or in which a triangle 
can be inscribed by connecting some of its angles by rw oa lines, is 
named a rhomboidal axis, because it occurs inthe rhomboid: when the 
form of the section is a square, the axis is named p ramidal, because it 
occurs in the pyramid with square bases ; and when the form of the 
section is rhomboidal, the axis is named prismatic, because it occurs in 
the oblique double four-sided prism, which is a member of the pris- 
matic series. In the tabular view the diamond is said to have many 
azes, because its primitive figure, the octahedron, has rhomboidal axes 
that pass through the centre of the planes, pyramidal axes that pass 
through the angles, and six subordinate axes that pass through the 
middle point of the edges. Zircon is said to have one axis, because its 
primitive figure belongs to the pyramidal system, in which there is 
only one principal axis. Topaz has three axes, because it belongs to 
the prismatic series, in which there are three principal axes.” 


Before we proceed to explain in what manner the species of 
any individual mineral is to be determined according to this 
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improved method of arrangement, it is necessary to inform the 
reader that the several degrees of hardness in mineral bodies is 
expressed as in the following table : 


1 expresses the hardness of Talc. 


EL Calcareous Spar. 


. .. Diamond. 


When we wish, says the author, to determine the species to 
which any mineral belongs by means of the tabular view (pre- 
fixed to the work), we first ascertain either its primitive form 
or cleavage, and afterwards the hardness and specific gravity. 
We next compare these characters with those in the c/asses, 
orders, genera, and species ; and if a species in any of the ge- 
nera possesses the same characters, our mineral is to be con- 
sidered as belonging to that species. If the form or cleavage 
cannot be ascertained,: our Aateesiintion of the species will 
not be so satisfactory or certain. Thus suppose we meet with 
a variety of iron pyrites, in which neither form nor cleavage 
can be detected, but of which the hardness and specific gravity 
are known; and that the hardness is 6, and the specific gra- 
vity 4:9; if we compare these characters with those of the 
classes, orders, genera, and species, we shall find that the only 
genus to which they apply is tron pyrites. But these charac- 
ters will not enable us to determine the species with absolute 
certainty, because the essential character of every species de- 
pends on the primitive form. They will, however, show that 
the mineral is iron pyrites, even that it is not rhomboidal iron 
pyrites ; but they will not enable us to decide whether it is 

exahedral or prismatic iron pyrites. In other cases, the spe- 
cies can be determined without knowing the primitive form: 
but still the determination is not so certain as when that form 
is known. Thus, suppose we meet with a species of magnetic 
iron ore, which we find, by inspection, cannot be either the 
rhomboidal or prismatic species, but which agrees in hardness 
and specific gravity with the octahedral species, we can say 
that it very aeern 3 is a variety of octahedral magnetic iron 
ore. But there may be a fourth species of this genus not in the 
system, having the same hardness and specific gravity as the 
octahedral, but with a different primitive form ; and we cannot 
be certain that our mineral does not belong to that species. 
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When the primitive form is known, all doubt vanishes. In 
compound minerals it is very often impossible to determine the 

rimitive form. In such cases, a knowledge of the cleavage is 
of infinite importance. But when neither form, nor hardness, 
nor specific gravity, can be determined, the tabular view can no 
longer be used ; for the principal characters on which it depends 
are wanting. 

It is simply with a view of doing justice to a method, or 
rather a principle of arrangement, of which we cannot heartil 
approve, and which we do not yet clearly comprehend, that 
we have been so very minute in detailing the mode of its appli- 
cation. We will further state, too, that so far as primitive 
forms and cleavages can be ascertained by an examination of 
the external figure of any crystallized mineral, we have nothing 
to object to them as legitimate characters in a natural history 
classification. But all changes are not improvements; and 
thus, with every disposition to view in a favourable light the 
crystallographical doctrines of Professor Mohs, we cannot hel 
saying that we should have liked Mr. Jameson’s book better 
without them. Little was wanting to render the second edition 
of his “‘ System,” not only the very best publication on mine- 
ralogy extant in any language, but, what is more, the very kind 
of work at present so much wanted to estabiish, in this depart- 
ment of science, a pure natural history method of arrangement 
and nomenclature. We imagine, therefore, that the mineralo- 
gical student would be pleased to see him retread some of the 
steps which he has recently taken ; nm met! the tht as much 
as possible; and, above all, confine the principles upon which 
he discriminates and classes his subjects, to the qualities so 
well set forth in his treatise on the “ External Characters of 
Minerals.” 

We are not satisfied with the characters of the classes as 

iven in the volumes now before us, and are perfectly certain 

at the author will not allow them to appear in any subsequent 
edition of his work. Our objection turns upon two points: in 
the first place, such characters being avowedly chemical have 
nothing to do in a book which professes to dispense with all 
chemical assistance: and secondly, they are not sufficiently 
distinct to mark out, with any degree of precision, the limits 
of the respective classes. These, as they have been from 
time immemorial, are four in number, viz. the earthy, the 
saline, the metalliferous, and the inflammable: and the cha- 
racters are given as follows. 


Crass I.—Earthy Minerals. 
Tasteless.—Specific gravity above 1°8. 
Y 


ie 
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Crass II.—Saline Minerals. 

If solid, there is a sensible taste. No bituminous smell. 
Specific gravity under 3°8. 

Crass I1].—Metalliferous Minerals 
Tasteless—Specific gravity above 1:8. 

Crass 1V.—IJnflammable Minerals. 
If fluid, there is a bituminous smell. If solid, there is no taste. 
Specific gravity under 1°8. 


Every reader will be ready to exclaim that the classification 
here proceeds upon a very slender basis indeed! To obviate 
such strictures, however, we have to mention that Mr. Jameson 
himself acknowledges that, “ from the characteristics of the 
first and third classes being the same, it is obvious that the 
should be arranged under one head, a method which is adopted 
by Professor Mohs.” But the objection to which we have 

ready alluded is of a more sweeping nature, and applies to 
the principle of the arrangement, rather than to the method. 
The terms earthy, saline, metalliferous, and inflammable, ought 
to be rejected altogether; and the denomination of the classes— 
if any descriptive epithet be necessary—should be drawn from 

roperties unconnected with chemistry. Perhaps it would be 
tter merely to distinguish them by numbers, as |, 2, 3 ; leaving 
the characteristics at present comprehended in them to discri- 
minate the several orders which they embrace: for we suspect 
it will be found that the distributions incident to a strict natural 
history method would place in the earthy class, minerals which 
have no earth in them, and in the inflammable such as would 
more naturally fall under the earthy. At all events, it is ve 
probable that some change will be introduced here, aha 
as the principle now employed is neither suitable to the pre- 
tensions of the system at large, nor well calculated to answer 
the immediate purpose of scientific discrimination. 

The characters of the orders are strictly of the natural his- 
tory kind, being derived in general from the Jdustre, streak, 
cleavage, hardness, and specific gravity. It is no doubt difti- 
cult to distinguish clearly between some of the orders described 
as belonging to the same class ; but, even in cases of the greatest 
obscurity, the student will be able to make his way to the 
knowledge of the minerals in question, by the aid of the generic 
and specific characters, which are commonly more precise, and 
at the same time more cognizable by the eye or the touch. 

Formerly the genera used to be characterized by the names 
of the several earths, according as these were supposed to pre- 
dominate in the composition of certain groups of minerals: 
and hence we add the siliceous genus, the argillaceous, the 
magnesian, the calcareous, the barytes genus, amounting in 
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all to nine, and corresponding to the number of earths then 
known. It was soon found, however, that the method of 
arranging these minerals in species according to their external 
characters was quite incompatible with so close an adherence 
to chemical principle in the generic distribution of them. All 
allusions to the earths was therefore abandoned in the second 
edition of Mr. Jameson’s system: even the term genus was 
given up; and the minerals of the several classes were simply 
ranked under the head of families, these groups having the 
subordinate division of species, subspecies, and ind. But the 
genera are again ue ; not, however, on the old principle of 
a nominal relation to the earths, but on the more scientific 
enw already explained at considerable length, of external 

orm, the number and kind of axes, the cleavage, hardness, and 
specific gravity. 

The species, as we have noted above, are characterized by the 
primitive form of their respective minerals; which, so far as it 
_can be regarded as an external character, is no doubt perfectly 
-regular and legitimate. The great work of description is, how- 
ever, only more and more tranferred to the subspecies and hinds ; 
and here, much more satisfactorily than any where else, do we 
find the true natural history plan followed out in its minutest 
details, and with the most complete success. We are —_— 
to give an example of the distinct and masterly style in which 
this portion of the work is executed: and for this purpose we 
select at random the sapphire, which is ranked in the system 
as the second subspecies of the rhomboidal corundum. After 
giving its numerous synonyms, which we need not transcribe, the 
author proceeds to the external characters : 


“ Blue and red are its principal colours; it occurs also grey, 
white, green, and yellow. From indigo-blue, it passes a 
smalt-blue, Berlin blue, azure-blue, lavender-blue, into a kind of flesh- 
red, rose-red, crimson-red, peach-blossom-red, and cochineal-red. 
It occurs also peach-grey, bluish-grey, milk-white, reddish-white, 
yellowish-white; which latter inclines strongly to lemon-yellow. It 
4s sometimes of a deep green colour. 

“The colours of sapphire are generally pure and light, seldom 
muddy and deep. Sometimes two, but more rarely three colours occur 
in the same specimen; these are white and blue, blue and red, white 
blue and red. 

“It occurs in blunt edged pieces, and in roungish grains, both of 
which are pebbles and crystallized. Its crystallizations are as follows. 

“ The primitive figure is a slightly acute rhomboid or double three- 
sided pyramid, in which the alternate angles ave 86° 4! and 93° 56/. 
The following,which are the usual forms, can be traced to this rhomboid. 

“1. Very acute, equi-angular, simple, six-sided pyramid. . 

2. Preceding figure truncated on the summit. 
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ve Perfect six-sided prism; sometimes truncated on the alternate 

« 4. Acute, double, six-sided pyramid, in which the lateral planes 
of the one are set on the lateral planes of the other. 

“5. The preceding figure acuminated on the extremities by six 
planes, which are set on the lateral planes. 

‘6. The preceding figure truncated on the extremities. 

**’7, No. 4truncated on the extremities. 


** 8, No. 3 acutely acuminated with six planes which are set on the 
lateral planes. 


“© 9, The preceding crystal truncated on the summit. 


“10. No.1 acutely acuminated by six planes which are set on the 
lateral planes. 


“11. The preceding figure truncated on the summit. 
“‘ The crystals are small; middle-sized ; and all around crystallized. 


The planes of the crystals are generally transversely streaked, and 
when fresh are usually splendent. 


“‘ Internally its lustre is splendent and vitreous, sometimes inclin- 
ing to adamantine. 

“ The cleavage is in the direction of the planes of a rhomboid of 
86° 4!, or is parallel with the terminal planes of the prism. The 
cleavage is scarcely discernible in the blue varieties, the sapphire of the 


jeweller, but is pretty distinct in the red varieties, the oriental ruby of 
the jeweller. 


“* The fracture is conchoidal. 

‘“‘ The fragments are indeterminate angular, and sharp-edged. 

** It alternates from transparent to translucent; and the translucent 
varieties frequently exhibit a six-rayed opalescence. 

“ It refracts double. 


“It is, after diamond, the hardest substance in nature; the blue 
varieties are harder than the red. 

“ It is brittle, and easily frangible. 

“ Specific gravity 4-320, 4000, Werner—4°283, 3-999, Hatiy—4-000, 
Hatchet and Greville—4161, 3-907, Bournon. Yellow sapphire, 3°916; 
blue sapphire, 3°985; red sapphire, 3°975 ; Lowry. 


To render his book as useful as possible to all classes of 
readers, Professor Jameson continues in this edition of it all 
that miscellaneous information regarding the “ constituent 
parts” of minerals, their “ chemical character,” their “ physical 
characters,” “‘ geognostic situation,” “ geographic situation,” 
“ uses,” incidental “ observations,” &c. which have rendered it 
so extremely popular. We could wish, however, to see from his 
hands a small work, or manual of mineralogy, confined to scien- 
tific views, and done exclusively on the natural history plan. 
Such a treatise would be extremely useful to students all over 
the island, whilst it would enable the author to accomplish, on 
a limited scale, what he has never yet had courage to undertake 


avowedly and resolutely, a complete and final divorce of mine- 
ralogy from chemical science. 
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When the matter is calmly inquired into, there appears no 
stronger reason for retaining mineralogy as a branch of chemis- 
try than there was for perpetuating the connexion between the 
latter science and botany. In most works on chemistry, indeed, 
there is still a large space allotted to the vegetable kingdom, in 
which the author details, with much minuteness, the several 
ingredients which enter into the composition of plants, the 
saccharine principle, the mucus, the albumen, the gluten, the 
fibrin, the extractive, and the oils. This is no doubt within the 
proper limits of chemistry; and, as far as mere analysis is con- 
cerned, mineralogy will likewise continue to form a separate 
department of the same instructive science. But, as it would 
be extremely absurd to attempt a classification of plants ac- 
cording to the relative quantities of sugar or resin contained in 
them, so, upon the very same principle, we maintain that 
it is very unphilosophical to found a system of mineralogy 
upon the simple fact that one fossil substance contains more 
than another of a certaim earth, and that a third combines in it 
a larger proportion of some acid than a fourth ora fifth is found 
to admit. 

For, in the first place, a list of the ingredients in any given 
mineral does not present a more adequate idea of the appearance 
of that mineral than a list of the ingredients contained in a 
flower will afford of the figure, colours, and smell of that flower. 
When, for example, we are told, that a gem consists of so much 
silica and so much alumina mixed up with a little oxide of iron 
and a small portion of water, what notion can we form of the 
said gem? None whatever. It may turn out to be an amethyst 
or a topaz to adorn a lady’s finger, or a piece of slate to roof 
a house. It is well known that the chemical ingredients of 
many minerals, which are the most unlike imaginable in external 
character, differ only by a little more or less in the proportions, 
insomuch that any candid chemist will acknowledge that, if he 
did not know the external properties of such bodies beforehand, 
he could not even guess at them from perusing their contents in 
a chemical analysis. It would be as easy for an anatorust to 
pronounce concerning the figure of an animal from seeing a 
catalogue of the earths and acids contained in its bones and 
muscles, as for the most expert analyst that ever presided over 
a retort or applied a test, to find out the genus or species of a 
fossil body from any process of decomposition. It is no doubt 
satisfactory to add the knowledge of the chemist to that of the 
mineralogist, as it is in like manner satisfactory for the botanist 
to know the constituent parts of the vegetable substances with 
which he is conversant; but we repeat, again and again, that to 
form a systematic arrangement of minerals upon a reference to 
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the number, kind, or proportion of the ingredients, is as absurd 
and positively impracticable as a similar attempt would be with 
plants and flowers. 

But further, in the second place, it seems to be admitted on 
all hands, that chemical principles do not serve well to charac- 
terize the mineral species: indeed, we are not aware that any 
attempt has been made to accomplish this object by the use of 
such means. The advocates for the chemical system demand 
no more than that the c/asses, orders, and genera, shall be deter- 
mined according to their views ; leaving the species, een 
and varieties, to be arranged aponres to the principle of exter- 
nal character. Wallerius followed this method in his Systema 
Mineralogicum, in which he was imitated by the celebrated 
Werner in his works on the characters of minerals, as well as 
in the lectures which he delivered to his pupils. The last men- 
tioned author, however, regarded this mixed method as merely 
a temporary arrangement, ‘‘ being convinced of the utter im- 
possibility of constructing a truly philosophical mineralogical 
system in which the external and chemical characters were to 
be conjoined.” There is indeed something extremely unscien- 
tific to have the genera of a system determined on one principle, 
and the species on another directly opposed to it. 

_ Nor do we, in the third place, see any force in the objection 
to the natural history method taken up by those who allege that 
we thereby separate widely a number of minerals which are 
connected together by certain natural alliances. Every thing, 
however, depends upon the principle according to which ore 
alhances subsist. A man, a whale, a bat, and a seal, are not 
very closely allied either in form or function, and yet they are 
ranked by anit in the same class. The same observation 
— more or less to the collocation of plants in every botani- 

system; and hence it is admitted, that the natural history 
method is not always what would, prima facie, be called a na- 
tural method. Convenience in arranging an immense variety 
of similar productions has suggested the substitution of an arti- 
ficial principle, or rather, perhaps, the generalization of some 
common property to such an extent as to appear artificial, in 
place of those more palpable qualities which connect individuals 
and subordinate groups in the eye of a common observer. In 
this way a metalliferous substance may happen to be classed 
with an earthy one, upon the ground of affinity in their external 
characters, as the man and the bat come together in the class 
mammalia, But this, objectionable as it may appear, is not so 
absurd, in a scientific point of view, as the practice pursued by 
some chemical mineralogists, of placing a species which contains 
no clay under an argillaceous genus, and one that contains no 
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silica under a genus denominated siliceous. In one word, in 
every system which admits both chemical and external charac- 
ters as the basis of classification, the discrepancies must be 

at and irremediable; whereas, in a system of arrangement 
ounded entirely on externat character, the violent separations 
complained of will decrease in number as the principle becomes 
better understood, and as the properties of minerals shall have 
been more particularly noted and recorded. 

Lastly, we object to the mixed method now so generally in 
use, inasmuch as it renders the knowledge of chemical science 
necessary to the student before he can enter upon mineralogy. 
There is no reason in the nature of things why this should be so. 
Botany may be learned without chemistry; so may zoology; 
and so may every other branch of natural history: and it is 
entirely owing to the unphilosophical manner in which the 
study of oryctognosy has been hitherto pursued that the only 
approach to it must be sought through the intricate details of a 
science more difficult than itself. It signifies nothing to say 
that we cannot acquire a competent knowledge of minerals 
except by means of chemical analysis; for, as the knowledge 
here alluded to refers solely to the ingredients which enter into 
this composition, the same remark applies with equal force and 
justice to anatomy, to botany, and indeed to almost all the other 
studies which respect either body or mind. We hope, therefore, 
that Professor Jameson will persevere in his undertaking, as- 
sured that, whatever opposition he may encounter in the mean 
time from the ignorant or the prejudiced, he will ultimately 


succeed in placing his favourite study among the regular, com- 
plete, and independent sciences, 


Arr XVI.—Christianity pleading for the Patronage of the Civil 
Power, but protesting against the Aid of Penal Laws: con- 
sidered in Three Sermons, preached in Essex-street Chapel, by 
‘the Rev. Thomas Belsham. 8vo. Hunter. London, 1820. 


THE object of the three attempts before us, is to illustrate and 
establish the two following propositions: 
“ I, That the Christian religion deserves and requires the support 
and ae of the civil power. But, ig 
“II. That Christianity utterly disclaims the aid and protection of civil 
penalties.” (P. 3.) | 


What does our author mean, when he talks of Christianity’s 
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uiring support and patronage? In other places he uses the 
“need The favorable patronage of the civil power, 
which Christianity, in its present conflicting state, has need of.” 
(Page 23.) A little before he talks of protecting and patronizing; 
“To protect and patronize the Christian religion:” (page 23) 
and, in the advertisement of protecting and encouraging. “The 
protection and encouragement of the Christian religion.” (Page 
iv.) But we ask, what good did any government ever do to any 
Christian church by its protection, encouragement, or patronage ? 
The fact is, it never was, and never will be a rule of governments 
to grant support unless, where something is to be gained, by the 
granting, to their own strength. Governments, therefore, will 
patronize Christianity where Christianity has established itself 
in the hearts of any large portion of the community. Nay, go- 
vernments will endeavour to foster Christianity where there is 
danger of its declining, and that for their own sake. But govern 
ments will rarely help Christianity in its first beginnings, and 
while unable to go alone. Christianity has generally had to 
establish itself; neglected by government, often persecuted. 
But when it is strong in its own divine powers, then government 
re forward, and offers the right hand of fellowship, ee 
with the view of giving, but really with the view of receiving aid. 
We fear th that upon the subject of Christianity, the views 
of Mr, Belsham and of many governments nearly coincide. 


“ If the object of all civil institutions be protection from injustice 
and the preservation of the public peace, nothing would contribute 
more essentially, or more effectually, to promote that end, than the 
ro knowledge, faith, and practice of the Christian religion.” 

. 5.) 


Mr. Belsham urges various arguments in support of his two 
propositions. Some of them, we confess, strike us as rather 
strange. In the favoured region of Europe 


“* We behold Christianity almost every where triumphant. In various 
forms indeed, some more and some less corrupt; and, in a few places, 
alas how few! in this happy land in particular,” (meaning Essex-street 
chapel, &c.) “ almost resplendent in its primitive purity and lustre. 
Whence originates this glorious distinction? Under Providence it is 
ENTIRELY OWING TO THE PROTECTION AND PATRONAGE OF THE 
CIVIL POWER. Had the Mahometan dynasty inundated the continent 
of Europe as it overwhelmed Africa and the East, the Christian religion 
in Europe, in Britain, would have been in a state as lamentable as the 
Pa) of Antioch, of Alexandria, and of Jerusalem, now are.” 

. 58.) 


If we understand our author’s meaning, of which we are not 
quite sure, his argument comes to this: that, because the continent 
of Europe has never been inundated by the Mahometan dynasty, 
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therefore, the triumph, and even the existence of Christianity in 
this quarter of the globe, is owing to the protection and patron- 
age of the civil power. As well might we argue thus. Two 
and three do not make seven. Therefore, the sun moves round 
the earth. But, really, is it fair: we say, is it fair for a writer to 
put such arguments into a book, and then to charge the public 
two shillings and sixpence for it? And that writer a Unitarian 
too! A rational Christian! A man who kicks away the ladder 
of faith, and expects to soar to heaven, like Icarus, upon the 
waxen wings of his reasoning faculties! 

But further. Surely in Mr. Belsham’s two propositions there 
is a manifest inconsistency. If Christianity is to have the su 

ort of the civil power, how can it do without civil penalties ? 
For instance, in illustration of the first proposition, Mr. Belsham 
observes that, “‘ The persons of those who profess the Christian 
religion, and of those who teach it, should be protected from 
injury and insult.” (Page 6.) How, then, can they be protected 
but by the laws? And how can the laws protect them except by 
pacaiahinny those who injure or insult them? What does our 
author mean, then, when he says, that “ Christianity utterly 
disclaims the aid and protection of civil penalties?” There 
cannot be one without the other. If Christianity pleads for 
protection, she pleads for penalties. 

We note these imbecilities and inconsistencies, not because 
the subject is of vast importance, but because we wish our 
readers to form a just estimate of the reasoning powers of those 
who call themselves rational Christians. They boast their reason, 
and this is the specimen which they give us of it. In short, we 
have seldom met with any more remarkable instances of ram- 
bling speculation, inconclusive argument, or unprofitable dis- 
cussion, than in the production before us. Such is “ rational” 
Christianity. 

Our author seems, however, to be mightily taken with the 
argument about Mahomet, for he dwells on it at considerable 
length. After certain inquiries after various churches which 
once were flourishing, he adds, 


“ Tn vain will you look through these immense continents for a body 
of Christians in any degree resembling those with which they were 
formerly crowded. The cross has everywhere yielded to the crescent, 
and the Christian temple is converted into a Mahometan mosque. Or, 
if here and there, you mect with a few who profess themsel-es Chris- 
tians, their gross ignorance, their corrupt doctrine, their miserable 
superstition, and their desolate state, only serve to exhibit, in more 
glaring colours, the wretched degradation of the once prosperous and 
triumphant church.” (P. 57, 58.) 


Is Mr. Belsham in earnest? Does he srs wish to know the 
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reason why these churches fell into decay? We will tell him. 
There sprung up in the early ages of Christianity certain black 
and damnable  oaileie of which St. Peter prophecied in his 
second epistle,* and which ate like a canker into the vitals of 
the church. These heresies originated in the aA aes of 
false professors, their confidence in their own powers of discern- 
ment, their natural loathing of divine truth, their love of sin, 
and their disbelief of the word of God. They displayed them- 
selves very commonly in false or unworthy views of those two 
distinguishing and essential doctrines of Christianity (which if 
any man deny, he is not a Christian) the atonement and the di- 
vinity of Christ. The persons maintaining these heresies had 
become so numerous, that many churches calling themselves 
Christian, when assailed by the powers of Mahomet, in fact 
were not Christian. Thus the cross soon drooped before the 
crescent. And thus rotten to the core, there was not one of 
these communities which the ren or patronage of any 
government could have secured, even if unassailed by outward 
enemies, from gradually declining from bad to worse; for in- 
stance, from Arianism to Unitarianism, from Unitarianism to 
Socinianism, from Socinianism to Apostasy. The cause of their 
decline was in their internal corruption, not in the powers of 
Mahomet. Heresy and infidelity were their sin, their polluting 
and destroying sin. Mahomet was only the sword and the 
scourge, May no scourge, may no visitation of divine justice, 
be brought upon ourselves, by the many dangerous and criminal 
heresies of our own guilt and unbelieving land! 

We have observed various attempts on the part of infidels to 
cast obloquy upon Christians, as having instigated the prosecu- 
tion of the wretched Carlile, and we suspected this to be the 
design of the present essays. But, if so, the blow is too oblique 
to be effectual. This, however, we must say, that no part of the 
proceeding was the work of Christianity. It was, from begin- 
ning to end, the work of the laws. The State had made certain 
enactments to preserve Christianity from insult. These enact- 
ments were broken, and the laws punished the offender. Thus 
the laws avenged themselves. Christianity had nothing to do 
with the business. It matters not who promoted the prosecution. 
If all the real Christians in the country had expressed their dis- 
approbation of the proceeding (though, probably, disapprobation 
is what many of them did not feel) the bere might still have had 
their course. 


Neither do we see, that the production before us is very 


* “ There shall be false teachers among you, who privily shall bring in damna- 


ble heresies, even denying the Lord that bought them, and bring upon themselves 
swift destruction.” 2 Pet, ii. 1, 
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effective as a attack upon the laws. There are much more 
severe, and much more unjust laws than that which enacts a 
punishment against the wretched miscreant who disturbs the 
public peace by blasphemy. We have a law which forbids the 
sending of letters by any conveyance except by the post; and 
another, which makes it an offence to wear certain descriptions 
of covered buttons: both of them infinitely more unjust, more 
absurd, more burthensome, and more partial, than that upon 
which Carlile was prosecuted. And, as for Christianity, it stands 
about as much in need of one as of the other. But if Mr. Bel- 
sham must edify his Sunday audience by attacking the laws of 
his country, why not attack such laws as these? He might have 
produced something partaking quite as much of the character of 
sermons as the three disquisitions to which he has given that 
title. Whether Mr. Belsham aimed his stroke, then, at the 
religious or at the civil institutions of his country, we think that 
he has been equally unsuccessful. 
It will be seen then that we regard both Mr. Belsham’s pro- 
reap if we rightly understand them, as false: the former as 
alse in what it asserts, namely, that Christianity requires or 
needs the countenance and patronage of the civil power; and 
the latter as false in what it insinuates, namely, that Christianity, 
on the present occasion, has had recourse to pains and penalties. 
There is, indeed, a form of doctrine which calls itself Chris- 
tian, and of which both these propositions might be true: a 
feeble and sickly plant, which requires to be nursed because it 
cannot stand alone, and which requires not to be too rudel 
befriended, because its sensitive foliage would shrink and wither 
beneath the indiscreet protection of the too eager vindicator. 
We refer to a sort of Christianity so trimmed and pruned of all 
peculiarities, that one would hardly know it for what it professes 
to be: a kind of faith which consists “ not so much in believing, 
as in denying what is believed by others:” a species of religion 
which addresses itself almost entirely to the carnal understand- 
ing, or to the secular passions of the natural man, and neither 
awakens the conscience, purifies the soul, nor warms the heart ; 
which contains nothing that can either alarm the sinner, or 
cheer the saint. Such a sort of Christianity, we allow it, does 
need an adventitious aid of some kind. Does it reject the aid 
of gs and penalties? True. Because few governments 
would be silly enough to grant it. But it must be seasoned 
with scraps of heresy to make it palatable, and must be 
tricked out with the political jargon of the day to give it interest 
even from the pulpit: that pulpit which never glows with the 
ardour of genuine feeling, except when it is excited by con- 


cealed and cherished rancour against establishments and exist- 
ing authorities. 
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Is it the wish of those who profess this form of doctrine to 
form an estimate of its true value? Let them take the full gauge 
of their religion. Then let them subtract from it rancour 
against orthodoxy, controversial bitterness, reasoning pride, 
speculative unbelief, contempt for opponents, and zeal for 
catholic emancipation and the cause of civil and religious 
liberty all over the world, and say how much remains. 

Indeed there are many things in the work before us, which 
tend to confirm us in our bad opinion of the creed professed by 
its author. ‘He makes a display of considerable confidence in 
the external evidences of Christianity, yet we find him every 
now and then using expressions which would almost seem to 
imply that he regards the whole ee as something disputable 
a problematical. According to his mode of speaking, it would 
seem as if it were not yet settled what is Christianity and what 
18 not. 


“ With this provision for the decorum of public worship, for agree- 
ment in the profession of Christian faith, and for instruction in Christian 
morality, no evil would arise if the respective teachers should be al- 
lowed to exhibit and defend their own peculiar views of Christian 
doctrine, provided that such representations were conducted with 
calmness, with a Christian temper, in the spirit of charity, and with 
practical application. It is only by calm and temperate discussion 
that truth can be elicited, and can gradually attain its ultimate and 
universal triumph,” (P. 18, 19.) 


The point then is yet to be discussed. Truth is yet to be 
elicited. 


“ But what then becomes of uniformity of doctrine? That boasted 
uniformity, that stern idol, that savage divinity, at whose unhallowed 
shrine so many costly and even bloody sacrifices have been offered? 
I answer, that nothing can be more foreign to the character of the 
human mind, and to the moral and intellectual progress of mankind, 
than that dull, monotonous uniformity of opinion, which has been the 
object of so much eager contention, upon which so much absurd stress 
has been laid, and which, wherever it exists, can only be the result of 
the grossest ignorance,” (would it not exist everywhere, if the truth 
were known by all?) “ and of a total torpor and stagnation of the 
human faculties. Nothing surely can be more reasonable in itself, 
more acceptab!e to God, or more conducive to intellectual and moral 
improvement, than a liberal indulgence to that diversity of opinion 
which is the inevitable result of the limited views, the different educa- 
tion, and the inveterate prejudices, of human beings: and so far from 
being a disgrace, that the public pulpits, agreeing in all the essentials 
of the Christian faith, in the rule of life, and in purity of worship, 
should express different sentiments upon controverted doctiiite, this 
very circumstance would redound greatly to the credit of the civil 
power; as it would exhibit the singular and beautiful phenomenon of a 
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national establishment of religion, founded upon the most just and 
enlarged principles, and providing the best means of moral and re- 


ligious instruction, without imposing unnecessary shackles upon the 
human mind.” (P. 19, 20.) 


Our sentiments are, in so many points, at variance with all 
this, that we shall state them at length. We maintain, then, 

1. That there is only one form of Christian doctrine which is 
true. 


9. That this true form of doctrine was revealed when Jesus 
Christ came into the world. 


3. That, being revealed, it was intended by the Almighty to 
be known. 

4. That as such was the intention of the Almighty, it may 
be known; that is, it admits of being discovered, and ascer- 
tained, and understood; and is not problematical or disputable. 

5. That, therefore, all men ought to discover this true form of 
doctrine, and to agree in it; and that if all men searched the 
ee in a proper spirit, they would discover it, and they 
would agree in it. 

6. That they who thus agree, and they alone, constitute the 
true church of Christ; and that no others (though they be 
called so by courtesy or by custom) are, in the full sense of 
the word, Christians. 

7. That, more or less, all those are to blame, we mean, all 
those are guilty in the sight of God, who search the Scriptures, 
but whose search does not end in their agreeing in this true 
form of doctrine ; to blame, we say, either as they have searched 
with a proud, or a hard, or a perverse heart, or with a prejudiced 
judgement, or with a criticizing and contesting, and not a teach- 
able spirit, ar with a soul polluted and darkened by the love of 
sin; and to blame, inasmuch as if they had searched with a 
right frame of mind, their search would have led them, under 
the guidance of the Holy _ into truth:* and, . 

8. That this true form of doctrine, is the doctrine which is 
contained in the articles and homilies of the church of England. 


* There is a passage in the First Epistle of St. John, which our translators 
have rendered thus: ** Whosoever committeth sin transgresseth also the law: for 
sin is the transgression of the law” (iii, 4.) The words in the original stand thus : 
we would render them thus; “ Every one who errs, transgresseth also the law, 
For error is transgression of the law.” That is, the man who runs into doctrinal 
error is also the man who trangresses the law of God, For doctrinal error is itself a 
transgression of his law. (as John vi. 28,29.) Both go together. The man who 
errs from the truth is also the man who will break the commandments. Heretics make 
bad practical Christians, All doctrinal error is criminal in itself. The man who 
denies the truth has already, in that act, violated the law of God. And other viola- 
tions of his law will follow of course. (Conf, 1 John v.17, isi, 
All unrighteousness has its origin in doctrinal error; and, 2 John 9, where trans- 
gression, and doctrinal error, seem to stand for the same thing.” 
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From these our propositions it follows as a corollary, that 
those who hold the true form of doctrine will always be positive 
in maintaining it: and that when men are not positive, but 
speak of points of doctrine as disputable and problematical, 
there is in this very circumstance an evidence that their reli- 
gious creed is false or insincere. To us it appears that so to 
speak of essential points of Christianity is in itself a great and 

angerous error; and that those persons who are guilty of this 
error bear the mark of antichrist branded in legible characters 
upon their foreheads. If they were rooted and grounded in the 
faith, as they ought to be, they would be decided and _ positive 
(we are not afraid of the word)., And that very decidedness, 
by some called dogmatism, which is so much exclaimed 
against in those who profess the catholic and orthodox faith, 
so far from being a blemish, is a token that they are of 
the truth. 

Nothing can be more revolting to the Christian than that 
nauseous liberality, that morbid candour, that corrupt and 
latitudinarian indulgence, which coquettes with the sceptic, the 
infidel, and the apostate ; which whines over the “ unfortunate 
bias” of those who “ unhappily disbelieve,” and reserves all its 
invective, and all its rancour for the consistent and confirmed 
believer. But to say that it is revolting is not to say enough: 
it is something worse than revolting: it is a manifest token of 
an “evil heart of unbelief :” it treats that as problematical and 
disputable, which is not problematical and disputable: it par- 
leys with the enemy at the gate; and acts the traitor to the 
cause which it falsely professes to befriend. In the obtrusive 
attachment of those who feign a zeal for the cause of Christ-, 
ianity while they impugn its doctrines, we can find no counter- 

rt except in the kiss of Judas, who saluted his master and 

etrayed him. 

When believers talk of uniformity of doctrine as character- 
istic of the true church of Christ, and of decisive views upon 
doctrinal eee as characteristic of the true Christian, they 
are triumphantly reminded of the various and varying religious 
denominations, that now exist in the world; and they are 
pressed with this argument :—that each of these denominations 
maintains its own views to be the only views that are correct, 
and that each of them is as likely to be right as the others. But 
we deny that this argument has a tenth part of the weight that 
18 usually attached to it. For, first, we'are told, “ there must 
be heresies.” And the actual existence of heresies, up to the 
present day, in conformity with this declaration, is no shjeatien 
to that which we assert: namely, that there is one form of 
doctrine which is true, and that all others are not only false but 
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dangerous.. And, secondly, the consideration drawn from the 


number of denominations into which that portion of mankind. 


is divided, which calls itself Christian, becomes very much 
diminished in importance when we bear in mind the following 
circumstance: that all these denominations admit of being 
grouped together under two lots, either as Christian or as anti- 
chrisuan. The Christian are those who cordially believe all 
the catholic and orthodox doctrines of Christianity; such as 
the Divinity of our Lord, the Divinity and personality of the 
Holy Spirit, the corruption of human nature, the existence and 
power of Satan, and the necessity of Divine grace. The anti- 
christian are those who deny, disbelieve, curtail, or corrupt 
these doctrines; such as Arians, Unitarians, Socinians, Sabel- 
lians, and Pelagians. These may all be grouped together as 
antichristian. So that, in fact, if there be many denominations, 
there are, as far as doctrine is concerned, but two grand divisions. 
To borrow our terms from the naturalist, there may be.many 
species, but there are only two genera; and the argument drawn 
from the number of denominations amounts to nothing. 


According to Mr. Belsham, 
“ Tt seems expedient that no doctrinal test should be required, but 


the profession that Jesus Christ is a teacher sent from God; that He 


died and rose again ; and that the scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
tament contain every thing necessary to faith and practice: because, 
whosoever assents to these propositions is a Christian, whatever addi- 
tional articles he may affirm or deny.” (P. 15.) 


We maintain, on the contrary, that there exists between the 
former and the latter of the divisions which we have described 
above, though they agree in all the points specified in this 
extract, a decided difference. So widely do they differ, that, 
we maintain, they are not of the same religion, they do not wor- 
ship the same God. One class being Christian, the other cannot 
be; for their faiths are different. 

We have said, that there are many things in the work before 
us which tend to confirm us in our Sed opinion of the creed 

rofessed by its author; and we now repeat the observation. 
lhe book betrays in almost every page, that the writer of it has 
low and unworthy views of the Christian religion. He speaks, 
in his very title, of Christianity pleading for patronage. We 
have already seen how he talks, too, of need and support, of 
encouragement and protection. And the same tone is maintained 
throughout. 


“Then may the Christian religion be expected to flourish “in its pu- 
rity and in its power ; and being held in deserved and universal estima- 
tion, and prevailing in all ranks and orders of society, it cannot fail to 
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uce the pene possible sum of national prosperity and individual 
piness.” (P. 65.) 

Ah! Christianity no doubt is a very fine religion. It is. 
certainly of great aid to civil institutions, and whenever it comes 
to be held in deserved estimation, will greatly increase the sum 
of national prosperity. The fleets of Old England will once 
more ride triumphant over the waves; and her manufacturers 
will starve every competitor out of the market. 

The author proposes in the samestyle, 

‘ “ To specify certain cases, in which the discreet and liberal support 


and patronage of the civil power would be eminently conducive to the 
encouragement and diffusion of this Divine religion.” (P. 5.) 


~ This Divine religion. Par excellence, we suppose. But we 
ask; Is this the language of a man who teruaith his hopes of 
salvation upon Christ? The support and patronage of the 
powers of this world eminently conducive to the encourage- 
ment and diffusion of a religion which God came down from 
heaven to publish! Is this the language of a man who believes 
from his soul that Christianity is the only true religion in the 
world, and the only religion that reveals the way of salvation ? 
Nay, that would be illberal and damnatory. To talk in the 
right tone, we ought to talk of privileges 

* To be extended to Christianity, or to the professors and teachers 
of Christianity, beyond what is allowed to all other religions.” (P. $2.) 


_ All other religions. Aye, this indeed is liberal. This is can- 
did and comprehensive. This is Christian charity, 
Again we read: 


“ The ies ae student should be inspired above all things with 
the Jove of truth, with a pre-eminent desire to search after it, to find 
it out, and to sacrifice every thing to the attainment of it. He must 
dig for it as for hid treasure, and should be fettered by no restrictions 
in the pursuit of religious knowledge.” (P. 9.) 

Above all things with the love of truth. Say,rather, with the 
love of God, ani “ He will guide him into all truth:” even 
meen blessed Comforter, who is justly styled “the Spirit of 
truth.” 

Should be fettered by no restrictions. These rational Christians 
talk much of being fettered by restrictions. But restrictions 
are no fetters to a nghtly constituted mind. True Christianity 

will float us over all petty obstructions, and set us above the 
level of being checked by them. “If any man will do the will 
of God, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God ;” 
and no obstacles can hinder him. The Divine Spirit, even the 
Spirit of truth, will provide against that. His His especial 
ollice to “ guide into all truth.” But when a theological stu- 
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dent trusts all to the pritenee of his reason, and rejects the 
uidance of his God, then his spiritual energy soon begins to fail 
within him. Then his mind tires and droops, and becomes ham 
ered and embarrassed in its operations. Then he begins to feel 
himself encumbered by a thousand restrictions which he never 
cared for, and never thought of before; and to declaim against 
human interference and interpretations in matters of religion, 
in which he once saw no inconvenience: laying that bleae 
on them, which he ought to lay upon himself. The fact is, 
his mind, having alienated itself from its Maker, has lost its 
healthy tone, and feels cramped and confined under fancied en- 
cumbrances, just as our bodies, when enfeebled by sickness, 
feel cramped and confined by the clothing which we are com- 
pelled to put on. - Human devices—shackles—fetters—restric- 
tions in the pursuit of religious knowledge—these are the cries 
of men who are weak in the faith. In reading the following 
passage, we are at a loss how to express our disgust. 


‘“‘ Are there not many who are ready to ae forward into the 
ranks, to meet the infidel upon his own ground ? Some perhaps whose 
nerves are now paralyzed by the interposition of the civil power: but 
who, if the magistrate were to remain quiescent, and Christianity were 
ps to -. own resources, would feel it their duty to come forward ?” 
(P. 94. 


We say again, that the sort of Christianity which jostles and 
hitches upon such petty impediments as these, cannot be much 
of Christianity. True Cater will never shrink from com- 
ing forward when it ought, merely because it deems the magis- 
trate obtrusive. We like not this retiring coldness of affection. 
We like not this prudish zeal. We like not this dainty, this 
crop-sick ardour. 

ho will say that the following passage comes from the pen 
of a man who 2 just views of the Divine power as manifested 
in the gospel ? 


“ The Christian religion owes its present existence in the world, under 
Providence, to the protection of the civil power.—I consider myself as 
addressing an assembly of Christians, who agree with me that the 
Christian revelation is God’s best gift to man, and that the preserva- 
tion of it from age to age, has been an ample compensation for all the 
calamities to which it has incidently piven rise. Now this happy 
event, under the direction of divine Providence, is wholly attributable to 
the protection and support of the civil power.—It is very well to talk of 
the omnipotence of truth, and of the irresistible evidence of the Chris- 
tian religion, which needs no energies but its own to secure success. 
But all this will avail nothing against the sweeping scourge of oppres- 
sive power. And if the professors and advocates of the Christian 
religion are cut off, what becomes * Christianity itself?” (P. 54.) 
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The two sentences which we have here given in italics, have 
to us astrange and offensive sound. They read almost as if 
they had at first been written thus: “ The Christian religion 
owes its present existence in the world,—to the protection of the 
civil power:” and “ this happy event,—is wholly attibutable to 
the protection and support of the civil power :” and then the 
words which we omit had been inserted, as a salvo, and to 
stop out exceptions, with a caret. 

We are little better pleased, with the following pas- 
sage. Not tomention that what is here said about the energies 
of Christianity, is something like a flat contradiction of what 


was said upon the same subject in the last extract. But why 
dwell upon trifles ? 


“‘ Christianity, will spread, and will subdue the world. But this 
grand elfect, as far as we can judge, is to be accomplished by its own 
energies ; by the zeal, by the activity, and by the fortitude of its pro-. 
fessors. And among other means 1 will venture to add, that the 


discreet and liberal encouragement of it by the civil power, is far 
from being the least efficacious.” (P. 40.) 


It affords, we apprehend, but an unworthy view of Christianity, 
to represent it, in this manner, as an engine made and then cast 
off from the maker’s hands, to do its work by some inherent 
power; and to divest it of the constant and pervading influence 
of its Divine Founder. He, we know, is “ Me same yesterday, 
and to day, and for ever.” And he left to the flock of true believers 
this consolatory promise, “ Lo, | am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” Itis little that Christianity will ever 
accomplish by its own energies, without His continual and 
superintending aid. The gospel indeed is a powerful engine. 
But what would it be without Him? A watch without a main- 
spring: an engine without its motive power: a system without 
a sun: a body without a soul. We need not look beyond the 
pages of the “sermons” before us, to learn what we are to expect 

rom a christless Christianity. 

But where men deny the essential doctrines of the Christian 
faith, we may generally trace an utter disbelief, or an utter 
unconsciousness, of the presence, and operation, and pervading 
and sustaining power of God. Noman who really believed that 
God is every where present, and every where in operation, 
would talk of God’s own religion accomplishing an effect, or of 
any thing’s an effect, by which it posses- 


ses within itself. As well might we talk of ladders, and bricks, 


and mortar, joming together and building a house. 


_ But perhaps of all our exceptions to the present publica- 
tions the greatest 1s this, that the author ies given them 


the name of sermons: nay, not only so, but has read them, 
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for so from the title it appears he did, to a publick as- 
sembly on the rear aig We appeal to Mr. Belsham’s 
conscience. Yes, we do. e appeal to his conscience. Is 
this mixture of malignity, of hth sown and of political disqui- 
sition, a fit and suitable entertainment to be set before a collec- 
tion of miserable sinners, who come on the Sunday to the 
me mt Essex-street, or to any place, to be fed with the bread 
of life? 


“To many,” we are told, ‘‘ the observations appeared new. And 
some were disposed to pause before they admitted the preacher's con- 
clusions. By all, however, they were heard with their accustomed 
candour.” (P. iii, iv.) 


_ This, then, is what was going on, during the Sabbath, in 
the metropolis of a country where Christianity is established, 
and in a Ceibiiag actually erected for public worship! Thus 
the half hour which ought to have been employed in listening to 
the glad tidings of that gospel which eadiane salvation to 
sinful beings, was spent, in listening to observations that ap- 
peared new, with their accustomed candour! In listening, too, 
to such disquisitions as the following : 


‘“‘ Upon these grounds it appears reasonable that the public teacher 
of religion should. be supported out of the public purse. And yet, on 
the cther hand, if the Christian instructor is placed in a situation of 
entire independence, there is great danger of his becoming insolent and 
negligent. Either way temptations occur; and for this reason, some 
medium might perhaps be desirable, which it might not be very difficult 
to discover.” (P.13.) 


Is this meant for law? or is it meant for gospel? And then 
to wind up with such a statement as this, 


“Tt appears a fact upon historical record, that had it not been for 
the seasonable and energetic interposition of public authority, though 
not always exercised with discretion, Christianity itself, or at least all 
po is valuable in it, would long ago have been lost to the world.” 
(P. 66.) 


O lame and impotent conclusion! At this the orator arrives 
at last! This is the lesson that he lodges in his hearers’ hearts, 
and bids them carry home with them, and revert to during the 
week, and meditate upon, as often as they can tear away their 
thoughts from the many distractions and solicitudes of this 
perishing and apostate world! A fact upon historical record ! 
And then to forget the caret, too! Indeed, indeed, Mr. Belsham, 
this is too far under the mark. 

London is full of young men of ambitious views, and what is 
commonly called superior education. We allude especially to 
those who have graduated at the university, who throng our 
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inns of court, and who aspire to eminence at the bar. There 
they dwell, away from their families, away from all the endearin 
intiuences of domestic life, their whole soul intent, with a 
its powers, upon professional advancement. The knowledge of 
the true nature of Christianity possessed by these candidates 
for forensic honours and emoluments more especially their 
knowledge of the Bible, we apprehend to be often very limited. 
We mean to say that, with all their store of general informa- 
tion, on those points which to them and to all men are of 
infinitely greater importance than all besides, many of them are 
rossly ignorant. Yet among them, there may be some who 
Shee just enough of religion to feel an interest of some sort 
about their eternal destiny, though not so much as to pre- 
vent them from thinking that they may compromise the con- 
troversy between God and their souls, by giving an hour or two 
in the week to the offices of public worship. Such persons, 
then, though they are much above praying in private, and 
though they are ignorant of the contents of their Bibles, may 
‘still deem it expedient to attend some church or chapel 
once upon a Sunda And, we should not wonder, if some 
of them wy now and then find their way by mistake, and 
for want of some religious friend to direct them better, to 
the place of resort in Essex-street, (Sunday being the day 
on which it is open.) Nay, when they have been once, we 
think it not impossible that they may be tempted to fo 
‘again: and so at length become regular frequenters of the 
building: for doubtless they are likely to hear many things 
that will sooth their self-complacency, and few things that will 
disturb their consciences ; and, moreover, they may have an 
vere of enlarging their political views. We ask then: 
at is Mr. Belsham’s usual style of address to such hearers? 
Does he ever strive to alarm their consciences? Does he ever 
reason with them of righteousness, temperance, and judgment 
to come, and make them tremble while he reasons? Does he 
ever talk to them of death and eternity, of heaven and hell ? 
Does he ever tell them of such things as everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord and from the glory of his power? 
Does he ever speak to them of the worm that. dieth not, and 
the fire that is not quenched? Does he ever call on them to 
look into their own condition, and to know and see how evil 
and how bitter a thing it is to have forsaken their God? Does 
he ever send them home to their chambers thoughtful, and un- 
comfortable, and dissatisfied with themselves, and with no 
stomach for the study of the law, and the low ambition and 
miserable solicitudes of this perishing world? O the ministers 
of God’s word have a serious charge and an awful respon- 
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sibility, but above all in addressing the worldly and sensual 
heart, case-hardened in unbelief, and dead in trespasses and 
sins! Such is often, in these days of depravity, even the 
heart of youth: hard as a flint, and polluted by sensuality 
to the core: now corroded with the rancour of political malig- 
nity, now cankered with early cares, now grovelling in the 
periodical allowances of sedate and sober-minded voluptuous- 
ness. Already such a being, perhaps, has tasted the pan 
of disappointment; and disgusted, but not satiated with life, 
already has learnt to mistrust the world, without being brought 
nearer to God. And when at length quite beaten down, when 
now advanced in years and driven in mere despair and weari- 
ness to seek those sources of comfort from above which 
earth cannot yield, what has he in return to offer? A frame 
worn down with anxiety, and blighted by criminal indulgence ; 
a heart withered and inactive; feelings long ago stimulated 
to exhaustion by a rapid succession of varied and intense ex- 
citements; the dregs of early passion; the wreck, perhaps, 
of shattered expectations; the phantom of departed honour! 
And how is the minister of the gospel to deal with such a 
case? Let him come as with a message from a God of 
vengeance and mercy to the guilty sufferer. Let him ) 
terror into the inmost recesses of his heart, and lodge it 
there, and leave it there to do its salutary work. But let him 
point, withal, to the atoning efficacy of a Saviour’s blood, 
and the inexhaustible riches of his restoring and sanctifying 
grace. Let him say, “ Awake thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” -But no. We 
must not ask this of a Unitarian. He may exalt his hearers in 
idolatrous admiration of their own intellectual resources; but 
he will never lead them to the foot of the cross. He may 
pander to their itching ears with the sarcasm, and the sneer, 
and the political allusion; but never, never will his voice direct 
them to follow in the ways of life, whither the Son of God is 
gone before. 

Nor, with those, probably, who regularly frequent his Sunday 
meetings, would it answer. They must know well enough what 
kind of food they are to expect, and no doubt they love it. 
No doubt they sit listening, with eager attention, for the next 
stab at orthodoxy; the next innuendo against bishops; the 
next generous tribute to the Catholic cause. 

We have met with many strange things in the present pro- 
duction of Mr. Belsham, but certainly with nothing that more 
struck us than the following passage : 

** Upon the whole, nothing can be more evident, to all who study 
the New Testament with attention, than that the only allowable way 
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of propagating the Christian religion, is by teaching its sublime and 
lorious truths to high and low, to all indeed who are willing to hear, 
in the most explicit and unambiguous language; and by patientl 
enduring all hardships, insults, and injuries which may be inflicted b 
the enemies of the gospel, being faithful unto death. To teach all 
truth, to do all good, and to bear all evil, is the true character of the 
genuine missionary of Jesus: upon no consideration whatever to 
return evil for evil; but, on the contrary, to love those that hate, to 
bless those that curse, and to overcome evil with good.” (P. 79, 80.) 


When we came to this short paragraph it actually refreshed 
us; and we have since more than once turned to it with plea- 
sure. (© si sic omnia! We should then experience, in taking 


up the works of Mr. Belsham, the pleasure which we now feel 
in closing them. 


Arr. XVIL—PRESENT STATE OF COMMERCE, &e. IN 
FRANCE. 


1. Del’ Industrie Francoise. Par M le Comte Chaptal, ancien 
Ministre de Interior, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1819. 


2. Rapport presentu @ son Excellence le Ministre Secretaire 


d’ Etat des Finances, par Hennet, le Commissaire royal du 
Cadastre. 4to. Paris, 1817. 


3. Statistique General et Particuliere dela France et de ses Co- 
lonies. Par une Societié de Gens de Lettres et Savans. 
8 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1804. 


4. DTU Etat de la Culture en France, et des Ameliorations dont 


elle est susceptible. Par Depradt, Membre de |’Assemblée 
Constituante. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1802, 


5. France as it is, not Lady Morgan’s France. By William 
Playfair. 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1820. 


EXPERIMENTS in politics should neither be rashly made, 
nor prematurely judged of; the wisest projects may at first 
be attended with disappointment, and yet ultimately produce the 
desired effect. The first operations may be impeded by inci- 
dental and temporary obstacles which longer practice may 
remgve. By them the whole operation may be taken out of the 
hands of the contriver for a long period, or perhaps altogether, 
and he who has examined, and weighed carefully, the good 
and evil which may be ultimately expected from his project, 
may cease to have any influence on its direction, long before 


any determinate effect has been produced. 


_. Those experiments are the most to be dreaded, and should be 
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approached with the greatest awe and timidity, in which the 
feelings of the principal actors, and the mode of action th 
may adopt, is the most problematical; and only, perhaps, to be 
known when arrived at such a state of effervescent activity as 
forbids all reflection on consequences. 

When political projectors " the foundation of their plan, 
as was done in France, in the will of the people, taken in the ab+ 
stract, and not arranged into any ranks or classes, they rely on 
actors that cannot be depended upon for any continued course 
of reflection, and yet who must be the efficient, and indeed the 
sole operators. At the very first moment of operation, the plan 
is taken out of the directing power of the contriver, and often 
receives a direction very different, and probably in opposition 
to that course which was necessary to a beneficial issue. 

The revolution in this country in 1688, was planned, exe- 
cuted, and completed by men who never depended on the will 
of the people, taken in that collective mass to which the leaders 
of the ER, Sa in France trusted for support and co-operation. 
It was contrived and executed with a anes on the consti- 
tuted estates of the country, who to preserve their own exist- 
ence, felt it necessary to eign that of the monarchy by se- 
curing its prerogatives. They clearly saw that the preservation 
of a a in their corporate capacities, depended on the 
security given to the power of the crown; and they rested their 
hopes of success on the deeply rooted habit of submission to 
— authority, and not on abstract rights which are perpetually 
subject to variation in their application to practice. 

he revolution of England was founded on the habits of the 
people to be governed, and was therefore effected without de- 
stroying any of those habits; that of France was founded on 
principles assumed to be true, but whether true or false inap- 
plicable to practice, till the habits of the people were destroyed 
and the guidance of affairs was given up to interest, or passion 
coupled with power. 

Attempts have been made in many periods in different coun- 
tries, to overturn the established orders of society, by loosen- 
ing the populace from all the restraits which in civilized states 
bind mankind together. Though history has given us no account 
of the prompters in the insurrection, during the early part of 
the reign of our Richard I1. except of John Ball, and the names, 
0 ug Y fictitious, of Tyler, Shaw, Carter, and others; yet so 

arge a body as was then collected could not have been drawn 
together, without a degree of inflammation having been com- 
municated by some more able chiefs than those who assumed 
the command. The first instigators most probably were early 
put aside, and those of less skill, but of more violence, soon 
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obtained the superiority, and, with injustice far greater than had 
been exercised on themselves, threatened for a short time the 
existence of society itself, till the insurrection had become ex- 
hausted by its own virulence. 

We pass over the proceedings of Cade in the year 1450, be- 
cause, though the man was an adventurer, he probably was 
encouraged and supported more by the rivalry that subsisted 
between the houses of York and Lancaster, than by any of those 
pretensions to an equal division of the land which had caused 
the more extensive insurrection of the disciples of John Ball. 

The insurrection in France denominated the Jacquerie, in the 
year 1357, headed by Caillet, was that. of the poor against the 
rich, and though the disorders occasioned by the absence of 
their king, then a prisoner in England, and the privations which 
@ wasting war had occasioned, might have been powerful ac- 
cessories, yet the great incentive was the prospect held out 
of an equal distribution of privileges and property. The pro- 
-mise brought together thousands in tumultuous array who could 
-agree in nothing but in the general purpose of plunder; their 
leaders were deposed in quick succession, Martel, one of them, 
being killed by his own party; and, after inflicting and en- 
during tremendous sufferings, they were defeated, dispersed, 
and more severely oppressed than before. The peasantry of 
Germany, in like manner instigated by Muncer, whose preten- 
sions were founded on perverted religion, were principally in- 
cited by the flattering assurance, that the privileges of the 
nobles should be destroyed, and the poor be made rich by the 
division of their estates. 

These various attempts at revolution, like the servile and 
social wars of ancient Rome, were all grounded on the abstract 
principle of the equality of man, a principle only true, if true at 
all, in the very rudest condition of human beings, and which is 
necessarily abandoned on the first step towards the formation of 
societies. 

The successful revolt of the British colonies in North Ame- 
rica, had nothing in common with the various attempts at 
revolution which we have noticed. The inhabitants of that 
continent were not roused to action by any prospect of plun- 
dering their rich neighbours, or depriving of power any of their 
rulers. The judges, the legislatures, the corporations, whether 
civil or ecclesiastical, were not attacked, the laws were not 
changed, nor any other alteration made than that of investing 
one of their own countrymen with that portion of the executive 
power, which had been previously exercised by a delegate from 
the country whence their ancestors had expatriated themselves. 
It was founded on the habitual practices of the people, it vio- 
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lated none of their former principles, nor attempted to promul- 
gate novelties, resembling in these respects the revolution of 
England in 1688. In the proceedings of their legislatures, 
the practices of their ancestors were appealed to, to justify the 
enactment of new laws, and they aS professed nor affected 
to regulate their systems on any new maxims or pretended dis- 
coveries in politics or jurisprudence. It was indeed a revolu- 
tion which changed the executive power, but scarcely changed 
any thing besides. 
f we advert to the period of our own civil war, we shall find 
that the principal actors in those times, in spite of the fanaticism 
of some, and the hypocrisy of others, never had recourse to 
those delusions of equality which disgraced the philosophical 
leaders of the French insurrection. They neither edema the 
courts of law, nor the magistracy, they did not confiscate the 
estates of their opponents, nor greatly annoy those who, though 
known to be inimical to them, remained inactive. Though they 
suspended the national religion, they never tried to remove from 
the minds of the populace the apprehensions of a future and 
final judgment, or of the punishment which awaits iniquity. 

The French revolution is an isolated event in the history of 
our species. It is the first instance of the entire success of 
physical force in the hands of ignorance, vice, hypocrisy, and 
vulgarity, over knowledge, wealth, and refinement; over power, 
too, which, if sometimes arbitrarily exercised, was still exercised 
with a mildness far superior to any thing that the succeeding 
rulers have displayed. We do not desire to justify or palliate 
the faults of the old government of France, but if we were 
disposed so to do, our argument would be this—the only period 
of internal tranquillity which that country has enjoyed since the 
revolution began, was under the rod of a determined tyrant, 
who suffered no complaint to be uttered against his decrees, and 
whose frowns and threats were found to be the only efficacious 
means of quieting the perturbed feelings of that vain and rest- 
less nation. 

As a new fact in the history of man, the state of France de- 
serves much consideration. tt has become an important subject 
for unceasing enquiry, because its revolution is still held up by 
some politicians as an example for imitation. 

In the contrast which we shall endeavour to sketch between 
the condition of France before the revolution and the present 
period, we avail ourselves not only of personal observation and 
of the authorised works in the French language which are placed 
at the head of this article, but of several others which touch on 
such subjects incidentally, and which are of indisputable aceu- 
racy. Though we have adopted one work in our own language, 
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that of Mr. Playfair, for the purpose of drawing facts from it, 
we do it without any approbation of either its plan or its execu- 
tion. We know some of his facts to be accurately related, and 
we find the confirmation of others in the works of M. Fievée, 
M. de la Borde, and in the speeches of M. Villiéle in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. To this extent, therefore, we shall make our 
use of him, but we think it discovers want both of judgment and 
taste to announce his work as a refutation of Lady Morgan’s 
silly book on France; a book which no man of common informa- 
tion has ever considered as worthy of any credit, or even of 
serious refutation. It is enough to say of it, that it is through- 
out a mass of blunders, errors, and misrepresentations. 

When France entered on the career which she has been con- 
tinuing to the present day, and which we suspect is by no means 
terminated, she had reached a degree of commercial prosperity 
far beyond any state in which she had been ever placed before that 
period. M. Chaptal, an advocate or a defender of the revolu- 
tion, feels too powerfully the commercial evils which have been 
inflicted by it, to enter into a fair comparison between what 
France has lost and what she has gained by that event; and 
whilst dilating through many pages on chemical discoveries, 
which we are not disposed to undervalue, though their practical 
benefits have not yet been very great, he slurs over, in a few 
sentences, the reverses which commerce has experienced. He 
thus expresses himself in vol. i. page 3: 


“ J'aurois désiré pouvoir comparer l'état actuel de notre commerce 
avec celui de 1789; mais les événemens ont deplacé tous les intéréts ; la 
perte de nos principal colonies nous prive de débouchés pour nos pro- 
duits et de moyens d’échange avec les autres nations. Aujourd’hui, 
comme aux premiers jours de son enfance, le commerce est reduit a des 
essais, 4 des enterprises plus ou moins hasardeuses: il est forcé de 
s'ouvrir de nouvelles routes, de chercher de nouveaux débouchés; on 
ne pourra en présenter le tableau qu’au moment of ses opérations seront 


calculées sur les résultats de l’expérience, et ses relations solidement 
établies.” 


Though M. Chaptal has thought proper to decline the com- 
parison, we think an attempt to institute it may not be unin- 
structive. 

In the year 1789 France possessed either flourishing or 
rising colonies or establishments in each quarter of the world. 
On the coast of North America the islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, which were captured during the war, and have since 
been restored, gave employment to numerous fishermen, and 
created a nursery for seamen. The attempts to renew this 
‘branch of industry since the peace have been very feeble, and 
‘the operations attended with httle encouragement. The value 
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of the fishery in the vicinity of those islands, estimated by the 
amount of the salted fish sent to Europe, was ten times as great 
as it is at present, viz. 10,730,000 francs, and now it has not yet 
reached 1,450,000. | 

The island of St. Domingo, with a population of 500,000. 
inhabitants, whose productions exported to France, to the 
amount of seven millions sterling annually, required, in ex- 
change, a quantity of the manufactures and agricultural com- 
modities of the mother country, and gave it animation and 
wealth, is lost for ever to France. The islands of Martinique, 
Guadaloupe, and Marigalante, were, fortunately for them and 
for France, at an early period of the war, taken by Great Britain, 
who, instead of destroying, acted as a preserving power, and 
restored them at the conclusion of the peace in a far better 
condition than before she occupied them. These islands, with 
the settlement of Cayenne, oppressed and torn to pieces by the 
practical application of the disorganising principles which 
emanated from the mother country, are the sole possessions. 
of France in the western hemisphere; and their surplus pro- 
ductions, and their demand for the commodities of Europe, 
do not amount to one-third of what their trade was in the year 
1789. The establishments on the western coasts of Africa, 
which the fortune of war had placed in the hands of their oppo- 
nents, have never yet regained the height of commercial import- 
ance which they formerly possessed: this is principally owing 
to the abolition of the Toate trade in human beings, which 
the laws of France have forbidden, and which has made_ their 
anne in Africa, as well as those of Great Britain, of very 
ittle commercial advantage. The occupation of Senegal 1s, 
however, if properly used, the most advantageous for the com- 
merce of gum of any of the ports on the African shore; and 
the supply drawn through it by the French, and distributed to 
the various manufacturing countries of Europe, is, next to the 
trade of the West India settlements, the most valuable foreign 
commerce in their hands. It is said by some of the writers 
tou be much increased; but we have seen no statistical accounts 
which will enable us to make a comparison between its present 
extent and that of 1798 and 1799. In the latter of those years 
the quantity furnished from Senegal amounted to 1,400,000 
senitladal was estimated to be worth, when arrived in Europe, 
three millions of francs. Goree and Gambia, again in the pos- 
session of France, are of little value, now the traffic in slaves is; 
at an end, though they furnish some small quantities of gold 
dust, ivory, and wax. 

Before the Revolution, France had considerable establish- 
ments to the eastward of the Cape of Good. Hope, from whence 
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she drew some extensive commercial benefits, which are now, 
in some instances, totally taken from her, and in others, so 
contracted by the recent treaty of peace, as to be of little ad- 
vantage. The island of Bourbon might, by the richness of its. 
soil, furnish abundant materials for commerce, if it enjoyed 
any port capable of receiving even small vessels: but, from the 
inaccessibility of its shores, all its productions must be ex- 
ported in small boats; and as the neighbouring island of Mau- 
ritius is now secured to England, and thus there are no harbours 
but those in the territories of a rival power, the difficulty of 
conveying produce from the place of its growth must operate 
as an impediment to any great increase in its exportable com- 
modities. The abolition of the slave trade, by means of which 
the planters of Bourbon were enabled to supply themselves 
with active labourers from Madagascar, must prevent any rapid 
or great extension of the cultivation of that island. 

n the Indian peninsula the French possessed, on the coast 
of Malabar, the settlement of Mahé, and, on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, those of Mazulipatam, Norzapour, Devracota, Nizam- 

tnam, and several others whose revenues amounted to 

000,000 francs. Besides these, Pondicherry, almost the only 
good anchorage on the coast where it is situated, gave, by the 
strength of its fortifications, a degree of security to the French 
establishments in India, which they must now be destitute of, 
when those fortifications are destroyed, and stipulated not to be 

in erected. Chandernagor, the single establishment of France 
in Bengal, is a place only important in a military view; and, as 
no fortresses are to be erected, or any garrison maintained in it, 
it will be a weight on the government, and no benefit to the 
commerce of the European metropolis. 

In this review of the colonial interests of France, as they at pre- 
sent exist, and, comparing them with what they were before 
that fatal experiment, called the revolution, commenced, we 
see but a small part of that commercial distress which has been 
inflicted by it.. The intercourse with the powers on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and the consumption of the manufacturing pro- 
ductions of France in the other countries of Europe, is, accord- 
mg to the reluctant acknowledgments of M. Chaptal, very 
considerably diminished. With Spain the land and sea trade of 
France was formerly extensive. The exportation from the latter 
to the former country, on the average of the three years pre- 
—— Revolution, amounted to about 85,000,000 francs ; 
and the importations, on an average of the same period, to 
47,000,000 ; the difference between which sums was paid in the 
precious metals which Spain received from her transatlantic 
possessions. The extent to which both the exports and im- 
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ports are diminished does not accurately appear; but M. Chaptal 
plainly confesses it to be very great, without furnishing those 
statistical facts which are within his reach. He says, “In the 
resent state of Spain our commerce is considerably reduced ; 
and this reduction is principally in cotton goods, thin woollen 
cloths, hats, wrought leather, and other similar articles. This 
contraction of demand arises from several of the articles being 
fabricated in the country, and because, as far as a few are 
introduced, they suffer a loss from the competition which they 
have to encounter.” (Vol. i. p. 13.) 
The commerce of France with Portugal has almost disap- 
peared; and M. Chaptal, with a whining peculiar to Frenchmen, 


and from which their philosophers are no more exempt than the. 


lowest of the vulgar, laments over the preference given to Eng- 
land by the Portuguese government, without giving any import- 
ance, and scarcely noticing the facts that the consumption of 
the principal production of Portugal is favoured by England, 
thatits wines are admitted under circumstances which tend greatly 
to encourage their consumption; and that the preference _— 
to English goods, in the dominions of Portugal, is only asli 
return for the greater advantages she confers. If France could 
offer reciprocal benefits, no —s that an English negotiator 
could exercise would prevent her from a share of the trade of 
Portugal: were she able to prepare her manufactured goods as 
perfectly as the English, and would as much consult the taste 
of the consumers in other countries, she would not long be 
excluded from it. 

The trade of France with Piedmont has suffered from the 
junction of Genoa with that oe Previous to that event 
the south of France supplied oil, wine, coffee, sugar, indigo, 
and other colonial commodities for the consumption of Pied- 
mont, which are now furnished from Genoa on more advan 
ous terms; whilst, from the same port, the organzined silks cam 
be sent to markets where they bring more benefit to those who 
en re it, than when contending with the competition of the 

reeders of silk-worms in the southern provinces of France. The 

salt, which France formerly furnished for the use of Piedmont, 
isnow brought from Sardinia, and sold at Turin itself, since 
Genoa has been added to that kingdom, on lower terms than it 
was formerly supplied by France. The commerce of France 
with Genoa and with Piedmont, when those countries were 
under separate governments, amounted annually, on the av 
of 1787, 1788, and 1789, to 26,000,000 francs, and is now nearly 
extinct. 

While Italy was under the rule of Bonaparte, a monopoly of 
the silks of Milan and Tuscany had been established; and the 
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advantages, conferred on the manufactures of France, produced 
a trade, which raised the transactions from three or four millions 
of francs to ten times that amount; but it was forced and un- 
natural, and immediately fell with the dissolution of the colossal 
power that had = it. Milan and Tuscany, during the 
period of ten or twelve years, exported to France goods to the 
amount of more than 40,000,000 francs, and imported manu- 
factured articles to the value of 50,000,000 francs, this com- 
merce is reduced, by the overthrow of the continental system, 
to less than a tenth part of the amount of that period. 

By the loss of her tropical colonies, the commerce of France, 
with the Papal states and with the kingdom of Naples, has 
suffered great depression. With the productions of St. Do- 
mingo, France paid Naples for the corn she drew from thence 
after unfavourable harvests, for the olive oil used in her cloth 
and soap manufactories, and for the hemp, the wood, and 
some drugs which that country yields: and the transactions 
with Rome were of a similar nature. During the existence of 
the continental system the cultivation of cotton was introduced, 
into the kingdom of Naples, and the wool of that plant, grown 
in the vicinity of Castellmare, was sent to France, which returned, 
its cotton and woollen goods; but the cessation of the conti- 
nental system has furnished cotton wool cheaper than it can 
be grown in Europe, and the opening of the ports of Naples 
has enabled the manufactures of other countries to enter into 
competition with those of France, and they have acquired a 
preference. 

The commerce between France and Switzerland has under- 
gone less change than any other; before, during, and since the 
revolution, its amount has continued nearly stationary, and the 
only variation it has experienced has arisen from the union of 
Geneva with the latter country. The manufactory of watches, and 
of springs for watches, is still predominant in that city, though 
France has used strenuous efforts, during the last twenty years, 
to establish rival manufactories at Besangon. | 

No two countries differ more, in their productions, than 
Russia and France; and it would be natural to expect that 
the commercial intercourse between such countries would be 
as extensive as their mutual wants; but the fact is directly the 
reverse ; at the most favourable periods it was inconsiderable. 
The greater part of the productions, which France requires from 
Russia, are conveyed to it through the medium of Dutch, 
English, Swedish, and Hamburg ships. One of the reasons 


given for this, by M. Chaptal, is not a little singular, though 
certainly true, 


» “ The navigation of the Baltic and the north sea is troublesome and 
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dangerous; practice and a thorough knowledge of the coasts can alone 
surmount the dangers. In the periods of the most extensive relations 
with Russia, we have seen Dutch, Swedish, Danish, and English 
vessels come to our ports to load with wine, brandy, and oil to convey 
to the north. The number of French vessels make a poor figure in 
the lists of ships that passed the sound: the inexperience of our 
mariners in those seas has compelled us to avail ourselves of the inter- 
vention of foreigners, and to reduce the profits of our commerce by 
dividing it with them.” 


As the more bulky articles, which are exchanged between 
Russia and France, thus pass mostly through the hands of 
foreigners ; so the more light and costly goods, which are used 
by the luxurious nobles of the former country, are also conveyed 
by means of other foreigners. The great fairs of Frankfort and 
Leipsic, and of Frankfort on the Oder, are the marts where 
the commerce in fine goods is transacted; and the Germans, 
as carriers, as commissioners, or as brokers, are partakers of a 
large part of the profits. The silk manufactories, established 
in Russia, are supplied with the raw material for their fabrics 
_ direct from Italy, and are enabled to rival the looms of Lyons 
in all the common kinds of silk goods. The art of distillation 
has been recently much improved in Russia, and been carried 
to such an extent that the ardent spirits, distilled from grain 
Havoured by various odoriferous vegetable substances, have 
attained a delicacy which has superseded the consumption of 
the brandies of France, with all but the richer members of 
the community. | 

The trade between France and Sweden was never consider- 
able ; and it has been less, by more than one half, since the re- 
turn of peace than before the revolution. The iron and steel of 
Sweden were sent to France to the amount of eight millions of 
francs, and the returns were made one half in colonial produce; 
since the loss of St. Domingo, France has had no surplus of 
colonial products to pay with, and the Government of France 
has imposed a duty on Swedish iron to protect its native 
mines; and from these circumstances the trade has been di- 
minished without any prospect of reaching even its former 
condition. The commerce of Denmark, now that Norway is 
separated from it, is very trifling, and exclusive of the wood 
shipped from the latter country scarcely exceeds one hundred 
thousand pounds in the best years. : 

As long as the house of Austria possessed Flanders, the com- 
mercial intercourse was extensive, but the erection of the king- 
dom of the Netherlands has separated Austria from France in a 
commercial view, and there is little or no trade between the 
two countries; but as the predictions of the philosophical 
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Frenchmen are alway favourable, we give the prospects with 
which M. Chaptal endeavours to encourage the hopes of his 
countrymen : 


“ L? industrie qui s’exerce sur le fer s'est tellement améliorée en 
France, qu'on y compte deja plusieurs établissemens ou !’on fabrique 
les faux, les faucilles, les limes, l’acier cémenté et l’acier naturel, au 
meme degré de perfection qu’en Allemagne ; et il est 4 présumer que 
lorsque nos ouvriers avront pris l’habitude de ces travaux, et que les 
ateliers se seront multipliés, on ne sentira plus ni le besoin ni l’avantage 
de se pourvoir au-dela du Rhin. Ainsi, sous ces rapports, notre com- 
merce avec l’Autriche doit diminuer; mais le luxe qui fait partout des 
progrés rapides, la population qui s’accroit dans tous les états de l’Eu- 
rope, augmentent sensiblement la consommation, et preparent de nou- 
veaux moyens a la prosperité de l'industrie; de sorte que la France 
pourra encore entretenir des relations tres-etendues avec cette belle 
partie de l’Allemagne.” 

Thus amidst the commercial privations of the French people 
their hopes are taught to rest on a period when their manufac- 
tories shall be increased, and their workmen shall have acquired 
the habits of labour; as if their competitors in Flanders and 
Germany must necessarily lose the superiority they have ac- 
— and become either stationary or retrogade whilst the 

rench are making a progress. 

The transactions between France and the states of German 
have been always so combined with the operations of the ex- 
treme eastern parts of Europe, and even with parts of Asia, the 
purchasers from which repair to Frankfort and Leipsic at 
the fairs, that it is impossible to state what productions of 
France remain in Germany, and what pass on to more remote 
destinations. The exportations by lend to Germany, before the 
revolution, amounted to 32,000,000 francs, whilst the importa- 
tions never reached one third of that sum. It is well known 
that these transactions are now considerably less than at the 
period referred to, but to what extent cannot be known, for 
though access to the returns can be as easily had by M. Chap- 
tal, M. Herbin, M. Peuchet, and others, for failing as for flou- 
rishing years, yet they only lay before the public accurate state- 
ments of the latter. We are told by Chaptal, that 


** Depuis trente ans la position commerciale de quelques états d’ Alle- 
meagre a beaucoup changé, et notre industrie doit s’en ressentir: les ma- 
nufactures de laine, de coton, et de fil, se sont multipliées et ameliorées 
partout, a tel point que la vente de nos produits y donne a peine au- 
jourd’hui les benefices les plus modérés du commerce: la Saxe, surtout, 
aformé des établissemens qui ont diminué nos débouchés; les laines y 
ont été tellement perfectionnées, par l’introduction des merinos et le 
croisement des races, qu’on en export une tris grande quantité, 
et qu'elles approvisionnent les fabriques de Verviers, d’Aix-la- 
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Chapelle, et des bords du Rhin. La Saxe a encore etabli un 
grand nombre de manufactures de cotonnade, de draperie, de toilerie, 
et s'est placée par son industrie au rang des premiers nations manufac- | 
turieres de l'Europe. Si l’on ajoute a ses avantages celui de posséder 
de riches mines metalliques dont |’exploitation est dirigée par une ad- 
ministration tres-éclairée, on concevra que ce — est un des plus 
redoubtables pour notre commerce avec le Nord. 

“ Dans !’état actuel, nos principal relations commerciales avec les états 
d’ Allemagne doivent étre fondées sur nos vins, eaux-de-vie, et soieries. 
La draperie, et les objets de goiit, pourront bien y trouver quelque 
débit, mais ces objets n’y feront jamais la base d'un commerce con- 
siderable.” ( Vol. i. p.'73.) 


The commercial intercourse between France and Prussia was 
never extensive ; before the revolution, the exports to the latter 
country were about 11,000,000 francs annually, of which 
two thirds were colonial productions from St. Domingo, and 
the remainder consisted of wines and brandies. Since the re- 
turn of peace, as France has no surplus of tropical productions, 
and Prussia has acquired an extension of territory which in- 
cludes some of the best wine countries of Europe, there is 
scarcely any ground for expecting any improvement of the com- 
merce of France with that country. 

When France possessed her colonies, the commerce with 
Holland and the Hanse Towns was extensive, for she had then 
the productions of those establishments to supply her own con- 
sumption, and a surplus of each to exchange for the commodi- 
ties which she received from them. Sugar, coffee, and indigo, 
formed the principal subject matter of her extensive expedi- 
tions, which on an average amounted to more than 100,000,000 
francs annually. Of this sum, the amount of sugar was full 
two thirds, and supplied the large and numerous sugar refiners 

After this survey of the commerce of France with continental 


Europe, we cannot sum up better than in the words of M. 
Chaptal : 


‘‘ En parcourant le tableau de nos anciennes relations de commerce 
avec les diverses nations de l'Europe, on voit que les denr¢es coloniales 
formoient alors, terme moyen, le quart de nos échanges, et que, par 
rapport a plusieurs, elles en faisoient la moitié. Si l'on compare cet 
état a notre situation du moment, on voit avec douleur que ces échanges 
n’existent plus, et que, par consequence, une grande partie de notre 
commerce doit passer a d’autres nations, Cette position, suite inévi- 
table des événemens, est sans doute facheuse ; mais une grande nation 
ne — pas se laisser abattre par des revers; elle trouve toujours 
en elle meme le moyen de se rouvrir de nouvelles sources de prospe- 
rité ; et ses moyens sont, pour la France, dans son agriculture et son 
industrie ; il ne s’agit que de les * seas pour rendre forcement 
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toute l'Europe tributaire de leurs produits: ce genre de prospérité, 
etabli sur ces deux bases, sera inébranlable comme le sol sur lequel il 
s'appuie, et sera, plus que tout autre, 4 l’abri des atteintes de la ja- 
lousie, de la politique, et des é€vénemens. (Vol. i. p. 87.) 


We are far from looking with complacency on this picture of 
French commerce, which we have faithfully sketched from the 
works of writers whose object it is to represent it in colours the 
most advantageous. We should rejoice to see the commerce of 
France more prosperous than it is, or than it promises to be for 
some time tocome. Application to objects of industry of any kind 
would be far more favourable to its own happiness, and the tran- 
quillity of the world, than that state of feverish excitement, in 
which it is maintained by the constant recurrence to those 
disgraceful victories which marred its real prosperity, and 
chained them down to an abject slavery, from which they were 
pe fry length delivered by the united efforts of long abused 
and indignant Europe. 

We cannot avoid remarking, that the impolicy of what was 
called the Continental system, (because all the Continent was 
compelled to concur in it by threats of military vengeance) 1s 
now visited upon the heads of those who not only acquiesced 
in, but applauded the silly proceeding, and that, more from a 
hatred towards England, than from any sober calculation of 
advantage to France. By compelling the Continent to abstain 
from the use of all British goods, a stimulus was presented to 
every country in aaa to become manufacturers. The pro- 
hibition continued sufficiently long to establish their fabrics, to 
Ss skill to their workmen, and to reconcile the consumers to 
the new and peculiar fashions that were introduced. Prussia, 
Austria, and sen § formed large establishments for manufac- 
turing, and Holland extended those that had been previously 
formed. These prospered for a time, and increased their capitals ; 
and instead of having recourse to France for those commodities 
which they were prohibited from drawing from their accustomed 
markets in England, they furnished them at home, and found 
the means of surpassing France in very many, and of rivalling 
England in some. The cottons and woollens of Saxony, of 
Prussia, of Holland, and even of Switzerland, have excelled 
those of France; and the same restrictive principles of com- 
merce are applied to the goods of those countries, as are exer- 
cised towards the superior productions of England. The pros- 
pect of extending the sale of French manufactures on the Con- 
tinent, is thus now much less, than before the revolution, or the 
existence of the continental system. 

We do not trace the commerce of France with the United 
States of America, or with their once great markets of con- 
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sumption in the Levant; because the former, according to the 
acknowledgement of the French writers, never merited notice, 
and the latter had been much lessened, before it received its 
death blow by the revolution. 

If we look at the manufactures of France, we shall find, not- 
withstanding the glare which the detailed description of the 
improvements the 5 care undergone has received from the colour- 
ing of M. Chaptal, that the whole amount of these has been 
lessened since the revolution. A very able and apparently ac- 
curate writer, ina work published in 1811, entitled, “‘ Statistique 
Industrielle et Manufacturielle de ? Empire Francois,” states 
the amount of the articles furnished by the various fabrics m 
France, at a sum, when rendered into sterling, of 55,000,000/. 
in the year 1787; in the year 1801, at 49,500,000/ ; and in 1810, 
at 43,800,000/. M.Chaptal, enumerating the most trifling arti- 
cles, and including such as cider, perry, and the corn spirits used 
by the growers, makes the amount of the manufactures of France, 
about 58,000,000 at present. We are aware that such calcula- 
tions can never be accurate, and the most faithful computors may 
differ very widely in their results, without any impeachment of 
their industry or fidelity : but though inaccurate, they are very 
serviceable in forming comparisons between different periods. 
The writer just mentioned gives valuations at different periods ; 
M. Chaptal only those of the present time. In the year 1788, 
the refinery of sugar was avery important branch of the manu- 
facturing industry of France, but with the loss of the colonies 
it necessarily became much contracted, and this must have 
created a falling-off in the general result. The exports of linen, 
of soap, and of various articles for adorning the person, com- 
prehended under the term passementerte, have suffered a very 
great reduction, and, as far as we can judge, no increase of do- 
mestic consumption has been found to compensate for that de- 
falcation. The value of fine and coarse linen, of threads and 
lace, and other articles prepared from flax, which were exported 
in the year 1789, amounted to 40,000,000 livres, and in the 
last four years has not reached to as much as in that single 

ear. In fact, the circumstances in which Europe was placed 
oy the aggressions of France, made home fabrics necessary in 
every country; and we believe, with the exception of cambrics 
and a few fine lawns, there is no article prepared from flax, in 
which France is not excelled by the other countries on the con- 
tinent. The produce of the potteries has increased more than 
any other of the fabrics of France. During the existence of the 
commercial treaty between the two countries, the tables of all 
ranks, from those of the nobles to those of the day labourers, 
were covered with the earthenware of England, which had 
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nearly abolished the use of wooden trenchers. The war that 
followed necessarily excluded our plates and dishes, and en- 
couraged the making similar kinds at home. These have been 
extensively fabricated, but being inferior in quality, and dearer 
than those made in England, the ruin of the manufactories 
would be the consequence of admitting a free trade in such 
goods; foreign articles, therefore, of this description are com- 
pletely excluded. 

- There are few things more difficult in French statistics than 
to calculate the proportion of productions between different 
periods; and we must rather rest in conclusions drawn from 
opinions and reports on the quantity of manufactures than ex- 
pect to attain certainty: but we fully credit the representation 
respecting the manufactories of France in the Statistique general 
et particuliere de la France et de ses Colonies, tom. ii. p. 280: 


‘* Tl faut observer cependant que la richesse et le nombre des habit- 
ans ne suffisent pas toujours 4 soutenir le commerce interieur d’un 
grand état comme la France. Ces deux elemens de la prospérité 
publique peuvent étre les mémes, et leur influence sur le commerce 
avoir disaparu ou considerablement diminué. C’est ce qui arrive 
lorsque les revenus des proprictaires passent en grand partie de leur 
mains dans celles des habitans des campagnes, comme nous le voyons 
aujourd'hui par suite de la revolution, Kn effet, de 150 millions de 
revenus fonciers, que les proprictaires-terriers depensaient dans le seule 
ville de Paris, il ne s'y en depense pas aujourd’hui plus de 40 millions 
de méme espéce. Le surplus des revenus des terres reste entre les 
mains des paysans devenus propriétaires des fermes, dont avant ils 
versaient reguliérement le fermage dans le commerce, par la voie des 
propriétaires-consommateurs. Ainsi sans que la population soit dimi- 
nuée, le numeraire méme restant egal, et la culture ayant fait de grands 
progrés, la consommation d’objets d’industrie manufacturiére, sur-tout 
de ceux de luxe, qui donnent le plus de salaire et de benefices de main- 
d’ceuvre, a perdue de son étendue, et a cessé de verser dans le com- 
merce les capitaux nécessaires a sa prospérité. 

** C’est aussi la une des causes du haut de l’interét de l’argent; par ce 
qe le cultivateur parcimonieux le retenant dans l’inaction, par defaut 

€ consommation, et par une cupidité particuliére 4 cette classe 
d’hommes, il se retire dante jour de la circulation, et devient mate- 
riellement plus rare: inconvenient auquel il est difficile de remédier, et 
sur lequel le temps seul peut agir, mais dont le commerce se sentira 


beaucoup plus long temps que de toute autre espéce de contre-temps 
politiques.’ 


Without acceding to the opinion of this author in its full ex- 


tent, we may safely trust to his facts which shew that the inter- 


nal trade and manufactories of France have greatly diminished 
since the revolution. 


We naturally turn from the commerce of France to its agri- 
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culture, which, according to the assertions of M. Chaptal, has 
made a considerable progress. In the accounts before us of the 
produce of agriculture we find no notice of what that produce 
was before the revolution, nor any means by which to make a 
contrast between its past and present state. We have indeed 
very copious accounts of the land, of the different purposes to 
which it is appropriated, of the quantity of corn it yields, of the 
number of cattle which are furnished to the markets, and the 
wool the flocks produce. All these, however, relate to the pre- 
sent period. A similar account for the years that preceded the 
revolution is a great desideratum; for without this, the assurance 
that agriculture is increased must be received with wavering 
faith, or must be judged to be so small as scarcely to merit notice. 

The circumstances in which the long war which France car- 
ried on placed that country, and indeed all Europe, were such 
as to induce increased production. The great demand for ali- 


ment for the numerous armies that were on foot, and the mari-_ 


time blockade of the coasts, which prevented food from being 
brought from the more distant parts of the world, must have 
acted as stimulants to cultivation at home, and, had there been 
an adequate capital in the hands of the occupiers of the soil, 
would have carried it to a greater extent than any writers in 
France have represented it to have reached. 

As the probability is, that whilst every part of Europe has 
been making a rapid progress in the improvement of its soil, 
that of France cannot have been either stationary or retrograde, 
we must give some credit to the assertions on this head of the 
writers of that country. M.Chaptal seems fully aware of the 
— mode by which the cultivation of the soil can be effectually 
and extensively improved. He is aware that the previous ste 
must be the production of those kinds of food which nouris 
cattle, whose manure must be used to enrich that soil which is 
to yield grain for the subsistence of man. He says “ the culture 
of artificial grasses (prairies artificielles ) was almost unknown in 
France thirty years ago, but since that period it has made a great 

rogress.” The progress may be great in respect to France, 

ut, according to his own statement, it is very small if compared 
with England, Flanders, Holland, or even Germany. In refer- 
ring to the statements of the late Arthur Young, we find the 
natural meadows to be calculated at 5,364,800 arpents, and the 
artificial meadows at 6,332,100 arpents in the year 1793. Ac- 
cording to the Cadastre, the extent of both together at present are 
6,013,000 hectares, which are to arpents as 49 to 25. Thus the 
meadows and pastures, on the increase of which good cultivation 
mainly depends, in the course of twenty-seven years, have been 
augmented from 11,696,900 to about 14,900,000, or little more 
than one quarter. | 
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It is not our intention to compare the cultivation of France 
with that of other countries, or we could easily show that though, 
upon the whole, it possesses a better soil and climate than Eng- 
land, the Netherlands, Saxony, or Prussia, the productions of 
the land are much less for their extent than in even the last of 
those countries. We wish to compare France with herself, that 
the effects of her revolution may be clearly seen. 

According to the statements of the Cadastre the extent of land 
in France that is under the plough is 22,818,000 hectares, or 
nearly 57,000,000 English acres. As the cultivation in far the 
larger part of France is still conducted on the barbarous system 
of salen the land to lie fallow every third year, and then to 
grow a crop of winter succeeded by a crop of summer corn, 
viz. first, wheat or rye, and then either barley oats or buck 
wheat, the first crop is the most abundant, and the second can 
scarcely return three or four times the quantity of the seed that 
is sown. The account of the quantity of corn grown in France 
is furnished to us by M. Chaptal (tom. i. p. 226), and when 
compared with the quantity of the land confirms us very fully in 
the opinion, that the vaunted improvements since the inspection 
of Mr. Young have been extended to but a very small portion of 
the French territory. 

If of the 57,000,000 of ploughed acres one-third are in fallow 
and unproductive, and the remainder yields, as M. Chaptal 
states it to do, in page 227, 54,324,000 quarters of corn, viz. of 
wheat, rye, barley, maize, oats, and buck wheat, the result will 
not be more than eleven bushels and a half to the acre. If it 
were in our plan to compare France with other countries, we 
could show that the production to the acre throughout England 
exceeds that of France, in spite of our less fertile soil and less 
genial climate, in the proportion of 20 to 12. 

The proportion of wheat to other grain that is grown in France 
must necessarily deteriorate the best land, unless the quantity of 
ares was greater than the corn land, and the number of cattle 

ept on the latter furnished manure to renovate the former at 
every return of a wheat crop. The number of cattle sustained 
in France is so inconsiderable when compared with the. extent 
of its ploughed land, that it could receive but a small portion of 
mahure under any circumstances ; but the culture of the vineyards 
and of the vegetable gardens deprives the corn of any portion of 
the manure it requires. The vineyards are | '977,000 hectares, 
the gardens 328,000, or, both together, 5,760,000 acres; an ex- 
tent quite sutticient to require all the manure which the cattle 
in France can produce. 

It is the boast of M. Chaptal that the potatoe culture has been 
extended in France, so that its annual produce now amounts to 
32,066,587 hectolitres, or about 106,000,000 bushels. What 
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the quantity was formerly does not appear; but the effect 
produced by them in Ireland is such as to dispose us to think 
that the increase of this culture is rather a presumptive proof 
of the indigent condition of the lower classes of society. 

France has a rich soil naturally, but it may be exhausted ; 
she is blessed with a fine climate, which even the institutions 
of democracy cannot injure ; but on every return of unfruitful 
seasons she has suffered greater wants than the countries which 
are inferior to her both in soil and climate. In the year of 
scarcity, 1817, the worst corn in England (suffering then under 
a similar visitation) was eagerly purchased to feed the occu- 
piers of that naturally fertile country. That which our poor 
would not eat was greedily bought up and carried to France, 
where it was deemed a most seasonable supply. 

Though it is not our present object to dilate upon it, yet we 
cannot help remarking that, by the returns of cattle of all kinds 
in France which M. Chaptal has furnished, we are induced 
to conclude, that in proportion to the extent of the land, the 
cows, sheep, horses, and pigs, in England, Holland, and the 
Netherlands, are as five to one compared with those in France. 
That writer has estimated (tom. i. p. 248) that the quantity of 
meat furnished by the flocks and herds of France, amounts to 
forty-two pounds annually for each mhabitant, and the quan- 
tity of grain to about ten bushels for each, on the supposition that 
none of the latter is appropriated to feeding the cattle. We 
believe it would be easy to prove that in England and the king- 
dom of the Netherlands, the quantity, both of grain and ani- 
mal food, is considerably more than double that which is 
extracted from the soil of France, in proportion to the number 
of inhabitants, and nearly double in proportion to the number 
of acres. 

The increase of population of every 7 in Europe, 
within the last thirty years, has been very great: the causes of 
that increase it is not our business at present to investigate ; 
but the effect has been to improve and extend the agriculture 
of each kingdom; that improvement had been extended to meet 
the demands of a period of wasting war, and prohenyy has ex- 
ceeded the point which the more economical consumption of 
peace required. That some of that improvement has been 
adopted in France, we are disposed to acknowledge; but from 
the statements of the various writers of that country, whose dis- 
position to magnify beyond their due value every little advance 
their countrymen make, it is clear that France, while she has 
been retrogading in her commerce and manufactures, has made 
in her agriculture less advances than have been made by the 
countries that surround her, 
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The effect of the revolution has been a minute division of 
land, which is very unfavourable to production ; and the absurd 
but popular law by which the land, on the death of a proprietor, 
must be divided among his children without his having a con- 
trol over the disposition of it, has a very prejudicial effect. 
This is not yet fully experienced, because the generation during 
whose existence the system commenced has not yet passed 
away ; but at every step the evil will become more felt, and the 
excess of production beyond Src 8 become diminished. 
The proprietors of the small portions of land into which France 
is rapidly dividing, are too proud to labour on any but their own 
soil, and too poor to provide the necessary stock of cattle and 
implements to cultivate beneficially their own little spots. It is 
justly remarked by Playfair, that 


** Although the purchaser of an acre or two of land, or perhaps only 
of half an acre, may feel that he is far from happy, that his attention and 
industry are ill bestowed, yet, pride will make him conceal his inward 
feelings, and prevent his wish of returning either to a state of vassalage, 
or actual servitude. His wife and his children share in the pride of 
property, and a thousand lesser circumstances combine to perpetuate 
the situation; and others, unconscious of the real situation of the 
small proprietor, struggle into a similar state of apparent independence 
and real misery. 

“¢ After all, those proprietors are far from independent, and the taxes 

on land, which amount to two-fifths of a valued rack rent, amount in 
reality to a sum equal to what would have been paid for the whole rent 
before the revolution. It is true, that if the tax is paid, there can be 
no removal, as in case of a tenant, who may be removed whether he 
pays or not; but except this, the sound of the name, and the vanity of 
possessing property, are the only advantages. 
_ In cases of a small property, such as one or two acres, it is of little 
importance to the cultivator whether he pays 10s. a-year for rent, or 
two fifths for taxes ; on a large farm it would make a great difference, 
but on a small one it makes none worth considering.” (Playfair, vol. i. 
p- 20, 21.) 


The condition of the rural inhabitants of France has been 
brought before the public, in consequence of a project for es- 
tablishing the Caisse Hypothécaire, or Land Bank, which is de 
signed to afford some relief to their distresses. The plan of the 
bank, under the patronage of the government, is designed to 
lend, in small sums, such money as proprietors may need, upon 
the security of their land, and thus take them out of the power 
of the usurers, by whom they appear to have been most grievously 
oppressed. It is not our business to discuss the merits of this 
project, or to enter into any calculation of the advantages that 
are ikely to arise from it. We submit however to our readers the 
picture drawn by the Chevalier Deluze, the proposer of the bank, 
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and which he gives as the result of his correspondence, of 
two years’ continuance, with the principal persons in all 
the great towns and departments of the kingdom, including 


two thousand justices of the peace, and the mayors of every 
commune. 


“Tt is as follows: 

“ The average of proprietors of land oppressed heavily 

“‘ Average of proprietors in debt in a lesser degree,... 69 — 100 
“ Average rate of interest paid, on money borrowed.... 12} per cent. 
“The number of lands sold to pay debts 

is considerable in .............. one third of the chief places. 
“Ditto ........ less frequent in one-third ditto. 
“No sales to pay debts ........ in ditto. 
“‘ Have not received answers from ........ %;u» ditto. 

“‘ In a great number of the cantons the forced sales are not made till 

after an expensive law-suit, and then the lands are sold at an under 
rice. 

ne On an average land sells for 274 per cent. less than it did six years 

ago (1812), over two-thirds of France; in the other third some Laide 

sell higher, and others, nearly as*before. 

* In two-thirds of France industry languishes for want of money. 

“In about one-tenth it does not languish. 

‘“‘ From one quarter of the country we have no information, 

*¢ Agriculture and manufactures are equally in want of capital. 

‘¢ When small sums are borrowed, the interest is so enormous, that 
they would make no statement. The average rate of interest is cal- 
culated on loans that are under 24 per cent.” (Playfair, vol. ii. 

. 166.) 
Pe In France at this time, three-fifths of the proprietors of land are 
burthened with debt, and one-third is altogether crushed by the 
amount and the interest, (obéré). 

« Throughout two-thirds of France, houses, land, buildings, and ma- 
chinery, when brought to sale, produce on an average, 274 per cent. 
less than they would have done six years ago. 

“ Throughout the whole of France, the greater number of borrowers 
on mortgage pay an exorbitant interest, which exceeds their revenues, 
the medium of rate of interest is 12} per cent. without taking into ac- 
count loans made at the rate of more than 24 per cent. Often at the 
term of the first loan, and almost always at the end of the second the Spe 
prietor is compelled to give up his lands to the lender for a third of 
their value, under the ruinous but illusive conditions of an eventual 
sale (un réméré*.) This is the very frequent result at the end of 


* The nature of a réméré is this: —The proprietor executes a deed of sale ata 
future day, at a price fixed, on which he receives a loan of money, If he repays 
the loan, with the interest due at the time, the sale is done away with: but if be 
does not, the sale stands good, and the lands go to the lender, M. Deluze found 


that this case is a very common one, and he terms it “ la décévante faveur d'un 
réméré,” 
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three years. One of the consequences of such arrangements is, that 
the borrower, foreseeing the end of the business, neglects the cul- 
tivation of his property. He loses every thing, and the country loses 
a great deal. 

“ By this means one-fifih of the soil of France is diminished, in re- 
gard to its produce.” (Vol. i. p. 25, 26.) 


Count de la Borde, in his work entitled De ? Esprit d’ Asso 
ciation, published two years ago only, says: 


« Except in Normandy, which, from being near to Flanders and 
England, partakes a little of their mode of cultivation, the rest of 
France is in the hands of ignorant people. The farmers are, like the 
peasants, grossly ignorant, neither knowing how to write or kee 
accounts, eating black bread all the year, and only conquering their 
hard destiny by their courage and perseverance. ‘The division of land 
isin some cases too minute, and in others too extensive: that igno- 
rance, and want of capital, which prevent all improvement, will con- 
tinue till wealthy and well-informed men apply themselves to agricul- 
ture, as in England; where the ground is a valuable raw material, which 
rich men turn to an immense profit, by means of genius, machinery, 
and capital. In France, on the contrary, the property is divided into 
small lots, on which each family feeds a cow, grows a little corn for 
food, and flax and hemp for clothing, with a small quantity of wood 
for fuel : and at the end of the year after being badly fed and clothed, 
and rarely warmed, is as it was at the beginning of it. In Eng- 
land, the cultivators obtain wealth more easily than they do exist- 
ence in France, where the great and the small proprietors are alike 
stationary.” 


After this quotation from the recent publication of a man so 
well known by his accurate description of the state of Spain, 
and who has surveyed England and other countries of Europe 
with a penetrating eye and sound judgment, we should need- 
lessly Atieiae our readers by any further observations on the 
condition of the agricultural inhabitants of France. 

There can be no doubt, but that the agrarian system, to which 
France is rapidly tending, is well calculated to furnish soldiers. 
A rural population is the best material from which an army can 
be formed, and the scattered nature of such a population makes 
all opposition to the most rigid conscription law, either im- 

ssi a or unavailing, Whilst the metropolis is the focus of 

tions, the rural districts will be obedient; the strongest fac- 
tion of the capital, will have little difficulty in extracting from 
the agricultural inhabitants (supposed to be three-fourths of 
France) whatever number of recruits, with the means of feeding 
them, they may require, 

It is hoped, that the portion of representative government 
which is combined with the monarchy, may have a beneficial 
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influence. We cordially join in this hope; but with the imper- 
fect and undefined powers of the legislative assembly, with the 
subserviency of some members, the virulence of the jacobins, 
and the indifference of the moderates, we tremble for the con- 
sequences which may hereafter be produced. We concur ina 
great degree in the summary given by Mr. Playfair: 


‘“ To sum up the whole, it appears, that the present government has 
been so contrived as to unite in itself, very nearly all the imperfec- tai 
tions of a pure monarchy with those of a representative government, a 
each having imperfections and disadvantages peculiar to itself. But it oF 
has been so much the fashion to give praise or blame by one sweeping NEES 
phrase, that it may be thought necessary we should here state our Diy’ 
reasons. 

They are simply as follow :— 

‘«‘], The ministers are not responsible, unless to the king, for any ae 


thing except crimes they are not likely to commit, and which the B 
have no temptation to commit ; consequently all pecuniary responsibi- eG. 
lity is without any control, as in pure monarchies. q 
“2, The chambers can neither propose good laws, nor amend bad Nay 
ones: they have only a negative power. if i 
“ 3. The delays that must occur, not only in making laws, but in their at 
execution; the prodigious number of public functionaries or a 
trates ; their ignorance of their duty, and their propensity to interfere a 
in every sort of affair, all unite to burthen industry ; so that, besides Pea 
the regular expenses of the state, the local and accidental demands me 
on the industrious are immense. The liberty, in fact, is for the magis- 
trates, and not for the people; the former have the same means of 
oppressing as under the old government: but the latter have not the 
same means of calling them to account; so that we may truly say, the 
present government unites the imperfections of pure monarchy, with 
those attendant on the representative system.” (Playfair, vol. i. p. 
223, 224.) 


The administration of justice in France has, we fear, not been 
improved by the revolution: in the provinces it is in a much 
worse condition than in Paris itself. There all the vices of the 
old system are retained, and perhaps extended. The judges are 
men of a lower rank in society than those who executed the 
same offices before the revolution. The practice of privately 


soliciting justice, by the parties to a suit, is still notcriously con- 
tinued. 


** Of those old practices, one of the most shameful was the parties 
in a civil action, going separately, and soliciting the judges privately. 
After all the parade of liberty, and of getting rid of ancient preju- 
dices, and bad modes of doing business, this indecorous practice still 
continues. Whether the judges allow themselves to be persuaded, or 
to be bribed, is best known to the parties ; but it is natural, without 
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any ill-natured surmise, to conclude, that the trouble is not taken for 
no purpose. Even the most sceptical always believe what seems to be 
most probable of two or more things. Now, the matter seems to re- 
duce itself to this:—Whether is it more likely, that a judge will lay 
himself open to be suspected through mere politeness? or, through a 
sort of indifference to public opinion? or, for the sake of interest ? 
Judges, for the most part, are not very polite ; but, in particular, not 
to those who come before them to seek justice. That they should be 
indifferent to public opinion, is incredible. That they have the failings 
of men, and love their own interest, is possible. 

‘“‘ To an Englishman, this practice of soliciting the judges before 
a trial came on, appeared more indelicate than any other thing under 
the old government. It was one of the first, it might have been ex- 
pected, to be reformed ; but so it happens, that it still remains the 
same ; and therefore the reproach may, we think, be retorted with 
great propriety. 

« Another custom that prevailed formerly is not yet quite done 
away with, and that is, of two counsellors speaking at a time, or the 
one interrupting the other in the course of his speech. 

«« The public minister, as he is called, or king’s attorney, is like- 
wise xs | attended to, not in the requests that he makes, but in the 
arguments he uses; and when any of the counsel at the bar bear too 
hard upon him by their arguments, the court interferes, by stopping 
the speaker. On the whole, there is great appearance of an over- 
bearing partiality, and little of an attention to justice. Appearances 
are sometimes deceitful, and they may be so here ; but the courts of 
justice in France neither inspire respect, nor seem to deserve con- 
fidence. 

“An exception must be made in favour of the tribunal of com- 
merce, which is formed of judges who act gratuitously. They consist 
of old mercantile men of known abilities, and unblemished reputation. 
It is the ancient court of consuls, new modelled, but not much altered 
in its principle. 

*« There are justices of peace, and mayors, in every town and dis- 
trict ; about 26,000 of each in France : that is, a mayor and justice of 
the peace for every 1200 persons, or 300 families. So that if France 
is not well a it is not for want of public functionaries. Every 
mayor is a little sovereign, and makes regulations, which, in his dis- 
trict, have the force of law; and if the farce of Justice Midas had 
not been written before the revolution, one would have thought it had 
been done to ridicule the transactions that so frequently take place in 
some of the country villages of France, or, rather, the country towns; 
for as to organization, every village is a town, or rather a sort of 
were lity ; for the law of M. le Maire is more respected than the 
aw of the land, as he is there on the spot to enforce it ; and to appeal 
to a higher power is often useless, and always expensive.” (Playfair, 
vol. i. p. 256—259.) 


The letters of M. Fievée, addressed privately to Bonaparte, 
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when in the zenith of his power, and which have been since pub- 
lished, do credit to his judgment and integrity. They point 
out the evils in the domestic policy of France, and are without 
flattery or compliment to the person to whom they are addressed. 
His description of the modes in which the public business is 
transacted is sketched in so lively a manner, that we have much 
pleasure in laying it before our readers. 


“« A peasant asks for a small piece of uncultivated ground, that he 
may build a hut upon it. To arrive at obtaining this, it is necessary 
in the First place, that the peasant demands it in writing from the 
mayor. ota that the mayor writes to the under prefect, to ob- 
tain from the prefect, the permission to assemble the municipal council. 
Thirdly, that the prefect answers to grant this permission. Fourthly, 
that the municipal council assembles, and names the jury to make the 
estimation. Fitthly, that the assembly sits, and that the process verbal 
be drawn up in writing. Sixthly, that the report be made to the muni- 
cipal council, and that they form a deliberation, which is sent to the 
under prefect, and by him to the prefect. Seventhly, that the prefect 
sends, and with it writings to prove it, a report from himself to the 
minister of the interior. Eighthly, that the minister of the interior 
presents the whole to the chief of the state, in giving his advice and 
motives. Ninthly, that the chief of the government signs and sends it to 
the council of state section of the interior. ‘Tenthly, that the president 
of the section names a reporter. Eleventhly, that the reporter explains 
the affair, and that it is approved of. Twelfthly, that this affair be put 
upon the orderly list of the day at the council of state, that it be called, 
reported, and decided, then sent back to the secretary of state, who 
sends it to the minister, who then sends it to the prefect, who again 
sends it to the under prefect, and at last to the mayor, who finishes 
with the petitioner; and then, if there want one paper, or one paper 
has been neglected to be stamped, it is necessary to begin again from 
the commencement. What use is there in all this? to obtain conces- 
sion for an annual retribution of 35 centimes, or 33d.—Notes to 4th 
Letter.” 

“« M. de la Borde gives a still more vexatious example of the inter- 
ference of public men in local affairs of little importance. 

“‘ 1 was (says he) nominated mayor of Mereville, a town containing 
about 1500 inhabitants. My first care was to restore the church, which 
had gone to ruin during the beginning of the revolution, owing to ne- 
glecting to expend 200 francs on a small repair. All the materials 
necessary were on the spot. I requested permission to employ them, 
but it required two years to obtain that gore, and all the timber 
had rotted. I then, with the consent of all concerned, asked leave to 
collect the money amongst the inhabitants, and sent in all the plans 
and estimates, amounting to 40,000 francs, approved of by all the 
principal inhabitants. 

“It was twice returned from the minister on frivolous pretexts of 
errors in the prices of labour and materials. At last, in two years more, 
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it was ed of, but the raising the money voluntarily was forbidden, 
lest it should prevent the taxes from being paid. An estimate was then 
demanded of our means, and the government decided that it should 
not be done. We had no way left but to cut down an avenue of fine 
old trees, the favourite ornament of the town. At last, with heavy 
hearts, we determined to demand permission to make this sacrifice. 
A year elapsed before it was taken into consideration. Then persons 
were sent by government to view the trees, and an order was at last 
obtained ; but as the sale did not produce money enough, and it was 
not determined how to find the remainder, what was received was paid 
into the hands of government, and in 1813 was seized for public ser- 
vice, and to this day (1817), we cannot get a farthing. Our church is 
in ruins, our fine trees are gone, and all this in one of the principal 
rural cantons, at a very small distance from Paris!” (Playfair, vol. ii. 
78—81.) 

The sentiments of such men as Fievée and De la Borde, 
respecting the mode in which public business is managed in 
its details in France, prove, better than any laboured disquisi- 
tion, that practical freedom is no more enjoyed since than be- 
fore the revolution, though some very few ageerene may 
have been made towards it since the return of the Bourbons. 
When the king was restored, all the offices of the government 
were filled with the pupils of the revolutionary school: to re- 
move them all would have created confusion; to improve their 
characters and practices would have been still more difficult; 
and with such instruments of power, accustomed to exercise 
uncontradicted sway over their inferiors, the ministers of the 
king, however good their designs may be, must sustain opposi- 
tion and disappointment. 

We have thus endeavoured summarily to exhibit a compa- 
rison of the state of France before the revolution with its con- 
dition at the present time. We have only traced that com- 
eee through the great interests of-its commerce, its manu- 
actures, its agriculture, and its domestic administration. The 
nature and amount of the revenue, of the expenditure, and of 
the national debt, would occupy a space which our present 
limits do not admit us to appropriate to those enquiries: we 
have no doubt, however, that the discussion of those topics 
would convince our readers that the curse of. the revolution, in 


its fullest weight, has fallen on every branch of the public 
wealth and polity. 
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Art. XVIII.—The Fall of Jerusalem. A Dramatic Poem. By 


the Rev. H. H. Milman. 8vo. pp. 167. Murray. London, 
1820. 


WE took up this poem with something of the same kind of 
curiosity which is felt at seeing a well-known actor in a new 
character, ora hero of chivalry challenging his opponent at a 
new weapon, after having won many a laurel in his usual field. 
It is not necessary to run over the productions of Mr. Milman’s 
pen, since the period when his elegant little academical prize- 
poem on “ The Apollo Belvidere” introduced him to the public 
aS a meritorious candidate for the poetic wreath. That ex- 
oe description of ideal beauty and intellectual grandeur, 
the majesty of mind, the calm dignity of celestial self-respect, 
doubtless owed something of its success to what we remember 
thinking at the time, and think still, ought to have been ex- 
punged from it before it aspired to the honour of an university 
prize-poem. We allude to the glowing description at its close 
of “ the Maid of France,” who, enamoured of this statue while 
it was exhibited at the Louvre, gazed on it day after day “ in 
wild delirious trance,” till she thought she saw it move, and 
indulging the illusion, pined away and died in hopeless love. 
A sentimental tale of this kind was certainly not calculated for 
the meridian of an English university ; nor can we imagine any 
way in which the sinews of our hyperborean youth could be 
more effectually relaxed than by exchanging the chaste severi 
of our academic muse for the meretricious trills of Italy, or the 
heartless sentimentalism of France. Mr. Milman’s poem, re- 
stricted as prize compositions are to fifty lines, had considerable 
merit: his genius found room for display without departing 
from his subject; the artist’s taste appears in union with the 
poet’s inspiration. The anecdote in question was both perti- 
nently introduced and classically narrated ; yet it would have 
been a virtuous sacrifice, and one well becoming the dignity 
of the University of Oxford, to have suppressed a passage, 
which, however exquisite as poetry, was not in that severe style 
which seemed to comport with the place and the occasion. 
Love is a peculiarly delicate subject to be even touched u 

in an academical composition. The Apollo Belvidere was of 
itself an apt subject, and seemed to provoke nothing but what 
fitly belonged to a college recitation; but once admit the 
dream-sick maid, and transform the Apollo into a being “ too 
fair to worship, too divine to love,” and the whole illusion is 
destroyed. The Sheldonian temple becomes in effect for the 
moment a mere ordinary place of entertainment. It is a pecu- 
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liar advantage of the Commemorations and Commencements 
at our universities that the female relations and friends of 
their members have an opportunity of witnessing these 
“ solemnities.” The innocent recreations of such annual 
festivities, are looked forward to by many a student as an 

eeable suspension of his toils, while the successful can- 
didates for fame are doubly rewarded by the approbation of 
their family and connexions, who thus are invited to survey and 
share their triumphs. These visitants necessarily derive their 
estimate of our universities from the few hours which the 
spend within their walls on such occasions; and though the 
may think an academician something more of the butterfly order 
than he appears in his graver moments, yet, upon the whole, 
the decent pomp and etiquette, and the inflexible decorum, of 
the scene, even on the most festive occasions, are calculated to 
leave impressions of a favourable kind. Every thing which in- 
trenches upon this is injurious in more ways than we have time, 
or space, or inclination to relate; and we have only touched 
upon the subject by accident, as it suggested itself, on recol- 
lecting the concluding lines of Mr. Milman’s prize-poem. There 
are many ny ng, fit enough for other places or other times, 
which agree but ill with the “austere composure” of scholastic 
discipline ; and our only censure, on the present occasion, of 
such passages as those to which we allude, is simply that, they 
are not academic tn their complexion. 

We should not, however, have alluded to this subject at 
all, had we not sat down with somewhat more than ordinary 
jealousy to the poem before us. We have been more than once 
so deceived by pretended Hebrew melodies, which had nothi 
Hebrew but the name, that we were not certain that “ The Fall 
of Jerusalem” might not be some misnomer of the same kind. 
If we were offended at the intrusion of a romantic tale, true or 
false, of a Parisian heroine in an academical poem, we felt yet 
more jealous lest similar personages should obtrude on still 
more hallowed ground. A mere amorous tale is not purified 
from its grosser elements by its scene being laid in the Hol 
Land. To write poetry which deserves the name of sacred, 
something of the spirit, as well as the language, of the ancient 
bards and prophets of Palestine is requisite. Here it is that 
certain modern writers of Hebrew melodies so egregiously fail. 
They neglect the really distinctive characteristics of their sacred 
models, to catch some adventitious feature of country or climate, 
the dress or the complexion of the women, or an allusion to 
some oriental custom, wholly independent of the peculiar cir- 


cumstances which so long rendered Jerusalem “ a praise in the 
whole earth.” 
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We cannot, however, accuse our author of this fault. His 
poem is really Jewish; and in adopting the Fall of the sacred 
city as his subject, he has largely availed himself of the imagery, 
the language, and the predictions of the oracles of truth, and, 
in some instances, with great effect. We know not, however, 
whether or not to congratulate Mr. Milman on his choice of a } 
subject. It is true that abstractedly considered, no event what- 
ever, in the whole page of history, inspired or profane, seems 
better adapted to become the ground-work of a dramatic, or 
even epic poem, than that whaak our author has chosen. The 
horrors of that memorable siege have never been surpassed ; 
and from the long list of its calamities might be elicited many 
circumstances of the most affecting or terrific kind. Yet, on 
the other hand, almost every thing connected with the Jews is 
unpoetical, and our prejudices combine with classical taste to 
excite a feeling the very reverse of romantic, whenever we at- 
tempt to oR our fancy into contact with their peculiarities 
as anation. To take the instance before us; the first point t 
was to settle who should be the hero of the poem. To read f 
the account of a siege without taking part with the combatants, a 
and abetting one side or the other, is almost impossible ; and if 
— such apathy would disappoint the very end of poetry. 

ut to which side shall we lean in the fall of Jerusalem ? 
Mr. Milman has introduced three distinct groups of actors ; 
first, the Roman besiegers; secondly, the Jews; and thirdly 
the Jewish Christians. The atrocious character of the Jews 
who figure in this drama, and which is evident at the first men- 
tion of their names, such as “ Simon the assassin,” “ John the 
tyrant,” ‘‘ Eleazar the zealot,” “ Abiram a false prophet,” &c. 
naturally disposes the reader to take part with the invading 
Romans, who are generally depicted in colours-of virtue, hu- 
manity, and honour, forming a bright contrast to their Israelitish 
enemies, Here then, in the first instance, all sympathy for the 
besieged is excluded; and far from pitying, we seem to exult 
in their fall. The sensation of the reader, when the temple itself 
is destroyed, is simply that of witnessing an act of retributive jus- 
tice. Surely this effect is contrary to the first rules, not only 
of the epopeia, but of simple nature. 

Let us suppose that we decidedly take part with the Romans ; 
then another portion of the poem becomes inconsjstent with its 
object; for the sufferings of the besieged, the shrieks of their 
women, and the tortures inflicted on their brave defenders when 
taken by the enemy, impair our feelings of triumph, and render 
us disposed to pity their unhappy lot. Thus our sympathies 
are divided, and the mind halts in a sort of neutrality between 
contending emotions. 
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But suppose, what doubtless is the fact, that the sympathy of 
the reader was intended to flow chiefly in favour of the Jewish 
Christians who are introduced into the poem ; then the mind is 
again still more divided; for whetherthe j ews or Romans conquer, 
Javan and Miriam, a Jew and Jewess converted to the Christian 
faith, and who constitute the hero and heroine of the tale, will 
be in either case almost equally atlected. As far, therefore, as 
the hero and heroine are concerned, the catastrophe of the poem 
is a matter, if not of indifference, at least of such opposite at- 
tractions, that it is difficult for the mind to fall into the track of 
emotions projected for it. The reader certainly wishes success 
to the besiegers, in retaliation for the crimes of the Johns and 
Simons, whose characters are held up by the poet to his ab- 
horence and execration; but the hero and heroine are on the 

posite side, and are as anxious for their country as the great- 
est zealots of their party. Thus the hero of the piece and the 
reader have opposite interests, so that let the event turn out as 
it may, some of the feelings which the poet had led us to indulge, 
must inevitably be disappointed. 

It is, however, but justice to Mr. Milman to remark, that 
this fundamental defect in his poem belongs rather to the sub- 
ject than to the artist. In order to have produced the neces- 
sary unity, Mr. Milman must have sacrificed something of his- 
torical impartiality for the sake of poetical effect. The play of 
affinities must have been made to co-operate more decisively 
towards one simple result. We must be induced to take an 
earnest interest on the one side or the other; we must for the 
time become party men; and, whether right or wrong, must 
have our sympathies kept up in favour of our own party. No- 
thing is so unpoetical as historical impartiality. It is a con- 
stant “ormre: with historians themselves, when they would 
give effect to a narrative, to adopt the usage which we are 
speaking of as being sometimes necessary in poetry, though 
unfair in real life. 

But it is time to make our readers better acquainted with the 
poem before us. The opening scene will introduce it with ad- 
vantage. 

“ Titus. Advance the eagles, Caius Placidus, 
Even to the walls of this rebellious city ! 
What! shall our bird of conquest, that hath flown, 
Over the world, and built her nest of glory 
Even in the par tops of proudest kings, 
What! shall she check and pause here in her circle, 
Her centre of dominion? By the gods, 
It is a treason to all-conquering Rome, 
That thus our baffled legions stand at bay 
Before this hemni'd and famishing Jerusalem. 
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Placidus. Son of Vespasian ! I have been a soldier, 
Till the helm hath worn mine aged temples bare. 
Battles have been familiar to mine eyes 
As is the sunlight, and the angry Mars 
Wears not a terror to appal the souls 
Of constant men, but I have fronted it. 

I have seen the painted Briton sweep to battle 

On his scythed car, and when he fell, he fell 

As one that honour’d death by nobly dying. 

And I have been where flying Parthians shower'd 
Their arrows, making the pursuer check 

His fierce steed with the sudden grasp of death. 
But war like this, so frantic and so desperate, 

Man ne’er beheld. Our swords are blunt with slaying, 
And yet, as though the earth cast up again 

Souls discontented with a single death, 

They grow beneath the slaughter. Neither battle, 
Nor famine, nor the withering pestilence, 

Subdues these prodigals of blood: by day 

They cast their lives upon our swords; by night 
They turn their civil weapons on themselves, 

Even till insatiate War shrinks to behold 

The hideous consummation. 

Titus. It must be— 

And yet it moves me, Romans! it confounds 
The counsels of my firm philosophy, 

That Ruin’s sha ex ploughshare must pass o’er, 
And barren salt be sown on yon proud city. 

As on our olive-crowned hill we stand, 

Where Kedron at our feet its scanty wate 18 
Distils from stone to stone with gentle motion, 
As through a valley sacred to sweet peace, | 
How boldly doth it front us! how majestically! 
Like a luxurious vineyard, the hill side 

Is hung with marble fabrics, line o’er line, 
‘Terrace o’er terrace, nearer still, and nearer 

To the blue heavens. Here bright and sumptuous palaces, 
With cool and verdant gardens interspers’d ; 
Here towers of war that frown in massy strength, 
While over all hangs the rich purple eve, 

As conscious of its being her last farewell 

Of light and glory to that fated city. 

And, as our clouds of battle dust and smoke 

Are melted into air, behold the Temple, 

In undisturb’d and lone serenity 

Finding itself a solemn sanct 

In the profound of heaven! It stands before us 
A mount of snow fretted with golden Poe 
The very sun, as though he worshipp'd there, 
Lingers upon the gilded cedar roots; 
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And down the long and branching porticoes, 

On every flowery-sculptured capital, 

Glitters the homage of his parting beams. 

By Hercules! the sight might almost win 

The offended majesty of Rome to mercy.” (P. 5—8.) 


This beautiful passage, which will probably remind the reader 
of Addison’s Cato, may serve to show the style which Mr. Mil- 


man has adopted. The poem is generally correct, chaste, clas- 
sical, and polished. As a “ dramatic” poem, however, it is 
open to the charge of too much colloquy and too little action. 
It is more a descriptive than a dramatic poem, and Mr. Mil- 


man’s powers never appear so inadequate to his task, as when 
he rises from the smooth current of elegant narration or pen- 


sive musing, to give vent to a torrent of impetuous emotion. 
Our readers will be able to judge of the truth of this criticism 
by the extracts which we may find space to produce. 


The following is our first introduction to Javan, who thus 
soliloquizes beside the fountain of Siloe. 


“ Javan. Sweet fountain, once again I visit thee! 
And thou art flowing on, and freshening still 
The green moss, ian the flowers that bend to thee, 
Modestly with a soft unboastful murmur 
Rejoicing at the blessings that thou bearest. 
Pure, stainless, thou art flowing on ; the stars 
Make thee their mirror, and the moonlight beams 
Course one another o’er thy silver bosom : 
And yet thy flowing is through fields of blood, 
And armed men their hot and weary brows 
Slake with thy limpid and perennial coolness. 

*¢ Even with such rare and singular purity 
Mov’st thou, oh Miriam, in yon cruel city. 
Men’s eyes, o’erwearied with the sights of war, 
With tumult and with grief, repose on thee 
As on a refuge and a sweet refreshment. 
Thou canst o’erawe, thou in thy gentleness, 
A trembling, pale, maid, 
The brutal violence of ungodly men. 
Thou glidest on amid the dark pollution 
In modesty unstain’d, and heavenly influences, 
More lovely than the light of star or moon, 
As though delighted with their own reflection 
From spirit so pure, dwell evermore upon thee, 

“Oh! how dost thou, beloved proselyte 
To the high creed of him who died for men, 
Oh! how dost thou commend the truths I teach thee, 
By the strong faith and soft humility 
Wherewith thy soul embraces them! Thou prayest, 
And I, who pray with thee, feel my words wing’d, 
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And holier fervor gushing from my heart, 
While Heaven seems smiling kind acceptance down 
On the associate of so pure a worshipper.” (P. 13, 14.) 


Our readers will of course feel inclined to gain a little fur- 
ther acquaintance with this ‘“‘ pure worshipper.” She is de- 
scribed as simple, honest, and artless; an wr we cannot 
forget, what both Javan and Mr. Milman seem to do, that “ the 
fairest creature is a fallen creature,” she forms no unpleasing 
picture of those maidens of Palestine whom we figure to our- 
selves joining in the sacred dances, or chanting the praises of 
the Son of Jesse, or “ Jesse’s Lord,” to the melodies of the 
lute and harp. She wants, however, that strength of character, 
that mental, or moral, or even intellectual energy, which the 
character of the heroine of a piece seems to require. All that 
is striking and picturesque in character, Mr. Milman has been 
obliged to bestow upon the worst part of his actors. Indeed, 
we have long been of opinion, that goodness is a very unro- 
mantic attribute. St. Paul’s description of what women ought 
to be is singularly unpoetical. Modesty, tenderness, sobriety, 
and “shame-facedness,” are very bad materials fora heroine. The 
finest and most finished fictitious exhibition of these graces 
which we recollect, is Mrs. More’s Lucilla; but we fear that 
the world at large consider Lucilla herself as a very tame sort 
of personage. Few, robably, of the lovers of fiction have so 
much admired Sir Walter Seott’s “ Jennie Deans’s” as his 
‘‘ Meg Merrilies;” and we apprehend, that a character com- 
bining all the virtues of the Sermon on the Mount, would have 
little to attract those who seek only for passionate excitement. 
Miriam’s half-crazy sister, Salone, forms a far more striking 
portrait than the gentle, modest heroine of the poem; as the 
reader will perceive from the following scene. 


Streets of Jerusalem near the Inner Wall, 
MrriaM, SALONE. 


‘© Mir. Sweet sister, whither in such haste? 
Sal. And know’st thou not 
My customary seat, where I look down 
And see the glorious battle deepen round me ? 
Oh! it is spirit-stirring to behold 
The crimson garments waving in the dust, 
The eagles glancing in the clouded sunshine. 
Mir. Salone! in this dark and solemn hour, 
Were it not wiser that the weak and helpless, 
Bearing their portion in the common danger, 
Should join their feeble efforts to defend— 
Should be upon their knees in fervent prayer 
Unto the Lord of Battles ? 
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Sal. I know 
That Zion’s daughters are set forth to lead 
Their suppliant procession to the gates 
Of the Holy Temple. But Salone goes 
Where she may see the God whom they adore 
In the stern deeds of valiant men, that war 
To save that temple from the dust. 

| Behold! 
I mount my throne, and here I sit the queen 
Of the majestic tumult that beneath me 
Is maddening into conflict. Lo! I bind 
My dark ly that they spread not o’er my sight. 
Now flash the bright sun from your gleaming arms, 
Shake it in broad sheets from your banner folds, 
Mine eyes will still endure the blaze, and pierce 
The thickest ! 

Mir. ' And thou hast no tears to blind thee ? 

Sal. Behold! behold! from Olivet they pour, | 
Thousands on thousands, in their martial order. 
Kedron’s dark valley, like Gennesareth, 

When over it the cold moon shines through storms 
Topping its dark waves with uncertain light, 

Is tossing with wild plumes and gleaming spears. 
Solemnly the stern lictors move, and brandish 

Their rod-bound axes ; and the eagles seem, 

With wings dispread, to watch their time for swooping. 
The towers are moving on! and lo! the engines, 

As though instinct with life, come heavily labouring 
Upon their ponderous wheels ; they nod destruction 
Against ovr walls Lo! lo, our gates fly open; 
There Eleazar—there the mighty John— 

Ben Cathla' there, and Edom’s crested sons. 

Oh! what a blaze of glory gathers round them ! 
How proudly move they in invincible strength ! 

Mir. And thou canst speak thus with a steadfast voice, 
When in one hour may death have laid in dust 
These breathing, moving, valiant multitudes ? 

Sal. And thou! oh thou, that movest to the battle 
Even like the mountain stag to the running river, 
Pause, pause, that I may gaze my fill !— 

Mir, Our father ! 

Salone! is’t our father that thou seest ? 

Sal. Lo! lo! the war hath broken off to admire him! 
The glory of his presence awes the conflict! | 
The son of Cesar on his armed steed | 
Rises, impatient of the plumed helms 
That from his sight conceal young Amariah. 

Mir. Alas! what means she? Hear me yet a word! 
I will return or e’er the wounded men | 
Require our soft and healing hands to soothe them. 
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Thou’lt not forget, Salone—if thou scest 
Our father in the fearful hour of peril, 
Lift up thy hands and pray. 
Sal. To gaze on him— 
It is like gazing on the morning sun, 
When he comes scattering from his burning orb 
The vaporish clouds ! 

Alir. She hears, she heeds me not, 
And here’s a sight and sound to me more welcome 
Than the wild fray of men who slay and die— 
Our maidens on their way to the Holy Temple. 
I'll mingle with them, and I'll pray with them ; 
But through a name, by them unknown or scorn‘d, 
My prayers shall mount to heaven. 

Behold them here! 
Behold them, how unlike to what they were! 
Oh! virgin daughters of Jerusalem ! 
Ye were a garden once of Hermon’s lilies, 
That bashfully upon their tremulous stems 
Low to the wooing breath of the sweet spring. 
Graceful ye were! there needed not the tone 
Of tabret, harp, or lute, to modulate 
Your soft harmonious footsteps; your light tread 
Fell like a natural music. Ah! Nea deeply 
Hath the cold blight of misery prey’d upon you, 
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How heavily ye drag your weary footsteps, 

Each like a mother mourning her one child! 

Ah me! I feel it almost as asin, 

To be so much less sad, less miserable.” (P. 56—61.) 


We have not attempted to give the plot, because in fact there 
is little or none to give. The poem, as before remarked, is al- 
most entirely descriptive. The author seems to have had the 
“ Comus” of Milton in his eye; and he avails himself, after 
the fashion of the Greek tragedies, of “ chorusses of vir- 
gins,” &c. who appear and disappear without at all affecting 
the catastrophe of the piece. it would, however, be unfair to 
blame Mr. Milman for not doing what he has not professed to 
do; and we are much indebted to him for his chorusses; as 
the reader may judge by the following specimen, which is the 
last passage we can extract. ) 


“ King of Kings! and Lord of Lords ! 
Thus we move, our sad steps timing, 
To our cymbals’ feeblest chiming 
Where thy house its rest accords. ‘ 
Chased and wounded birds are we, 
Through the dark air fled to thee; 
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To the shadow of thy wings, _ 
Lord of Lords! and King of Kings! 


Behold, oh Lord! the Heathen tread 
The branches of thy fruitful vine, 
That its Juxurious tendrils spread 
O’er all the hills of Palestine. 
And now the wild boar comes to waste 
Even us, ihe greenest boughs and last, 
That, drinking of thy choicest dew, 
On Zion’s hill in beauty grew. 


No! by the marvels of thine hand, 
Thou still wilt save thy chosen land ! 
By all thine ancient mercies shown, 
By all our fathers’ foes o’erthrown ; 
By the Egyptian’s car-borne host, 
Scatter’d on the Red Sea coast ; 

By that wide and bloodless slaughter 
Underneath the drowning water. 


Like us in utter helplessness, 

in their last and worst distress— 
On the sand and sea-weed lying, 
Israel pour’d her doleful 
While before the deep sea flow'd, 
And behind fierce Egypt rode— 
To their fathers’ God they pray’d, 
To the Lord of Hosts for aid. 


On the margin of the flood 

With lifted rod the prophet stood ; 

And the summeon’d east wind blew, 

And aside it sternly threw 

The gather’d waves, that took their stand, 
Like crystal rocks, on either hand, 

Or walls of sea-green marble piled 

Round some irregular city wild. 


Then the light of morning lay 

On the wonder-paved way, 

Where the treasures of the deep 

In their caves of coral sleep. 

The profound abysses, where 

Was never sound from upper air, 
Rang with Israel’s words, 
King of Kings! and Lord of Lords! 


Then with bow and banner glancing, 
On exulting Egypt came, 

With her chosen horsemen prancing, 
And her cars on wheels of flame, 
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In a rich and boastful ring 
All around her furious king. 


But the Lord from out his cloud, 

The Lord look’d down upon the proud ; 
And the host drave heavily 

Down the deep bosom of the sea. 


With a quick and sudden swell 
Prone the liquid ramparts fell ; 
Over horse, and over car, 
Over every man of war, 
Over Pharoah’s crown of gold, 
The loud thundering billows roll’d. 
As the level waters spread 
Down they sank, they sank like lead, 
Down sank without a cry or groan. 
And the morning sun, that shone 
On myriads of bright-armed men, 
Its meridian radiance then 
Cast on a wide sea, heaving as of yore 
Against a silent, solitary shore. 


Then did Israel’s maidens sing, 

Then did Israel's timbrels ring, 
To him, the King of Kings! that in the sea, 
The Lord of Lords! had triumph’d gloriously. 


And our timbrels’ flashing chords, 
King of Kings! and Lord of Lords! 
Shall they not attuned be 
Once again to victory ? 
Lo! a glorious triumph now! 
Lo! against thy people come 
A mightier Pharoah! wilt not thou 
Craze the chariot wheels of Rome? 
Will not, like the Red Sea wave, 
Thy stern anger overthrow ? 
And from worse than bondage save, 
From sadder than Egyptian woe, 
Those whose silver cymbals glance, 
Those who lead the suppliant dance, 
Thy race, the only race that sings 
Lord of Lords ! and King of Kings!” (P. 61—66.) 


We had purposed to show the way in which Mr. Milman 
fails in those passages which are intended to be impassioned ; 
but we must not venture upon the subject, as it might lead us 
too far into a discussion of the nature of our emotions, and the 
sources of genuine pathos. It is however very certain, that 
intense passion is not favourable to descriptive poetry. Mr. 
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Milman allows his characters, in the midst of their most agi- 
tating emotions, to soliloquize for pages together; and too 
often makes them utter what was very fit for a poet to say for 
them, and what is perhaps beautiful and affecting as descriptive 
oetry ; but what, under such circumstances, they would never 
hoon been likely to say for themselves. It requires a mind at 
ease, and in search of poetical imagery, to invent some of the 
passages which persons in this drama are made to utter at 
their moments of greatest extremity. Mr. Milman is not q 
eater offender in this point than many others of the poetical 
Geiiieichiod but the fault is one which ought always to be 
avoided by those who would wish to affect the passions of their 
readers. 

We might object, as critics, to the improbable mixture of 
levity and grief, of bridal songs and funeral dirges, which occurs 
in this poem. The bacchanalian marriage of Salone with Ama- 
riah the very night on which the temple is taken, and the con- 
sequent confusion of songs and shrieks, of desolation and re- 
velry, of flames and carnage, with gross (grosser than the poet 
ought to have permitted his muse to describe) images of fren- 
zied voluptuousness, present altogether a very unnatural scene. 
The author, however, doubtless intended it to be such, in order 
to show more forcibly the infatuation of the Jews, and the li- 
teral fulfilment of our Lord’s prophecy, that they should marry 
and be given in marriage to the very hour of their destruction. 
As such we accept it; and we think, as our author does, that at 
a time in which so many efforts are made to sap the faith of the 
people, the Fall of Jerysalem, with its concomitant circum- 
stances, as related by Josephus, may be advantageously ad- 
duced as a striking corroboration of the truth of the Gospel. 

We said we would not bring forward any particular examples 
of faulty passages, which, as before remarked, occur chiefly 
in the passionate scenes. One short example, however, may 
serve to illustrate our meaning; and it shall be selected from 
the chief scene between Javan and Miriam. | 


° Mir. . Oh, kind Javan! pray not thou 

That I may live, that is too wilda prayer; 

That I may die unspotted, be thy suit 

To Him who loves the spotless. 

a Ha—the thought ! 

It pierces like a sword into my heart! | 3 
Mir. And think’st thou mine unwounded?—Fare thee well ! 

Our presence does but rack each other’s souls. : GOH 

Farewell! and if thou lovest when I am dead, 


May she be to thee, all I hoped to be. 
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Javan. Go—go— 
Mir. Thou bidst me part, aud yet dctain’st me 


With clinging grasp—ah no, ’tis I clasp thee. 

I knew not that my fond unconscious hand 

Had been so bold—Oh, Javan ! ere the morn 

’"T' will have no power t? offend thee—’t will be cold. (P. 98, 99.) 


Nothing can be more jejune and unnatural than the thought 
in the last few lines, when compared with the agony of the oc- 
casion. A coquet taking leave of her chaperon might have 
said and done as much; and, by the way, all such self-correc- 
tions and distinctions, as “ ah! no, tis I clasp thee,” are quite 
inconsistent with strong emotion. 

On the whole, we are of opinion that the poem before us is 
a work of considerable merit, and that, on comparing it with 
the former productions of the same author, there is no reason 
for saying that Mr. Milman has fallen at the siege of Jerusalem. 
We have freely given our opinion of his faults as a “ dramatic” 
writer; but we have no hesitation mm recommending his work, 
as containing much beautiful imagery and poetical description, 
and many just and tender sentiments, in truly classical and ele- 
gant language. 


Arr. XIX.—LITHOGRAPHY. 


1. Essai Historique sur la Lithographie. Par Gabriel Peignot. 
8vo. Paris, 1819. 


2. A complete Course of Lithography: containing clear and 

explicit Instructions in all the different Branches and Manners 
of that Art ; accompanied by illustrative Specimens of Drawings. 
L0 which is prep a Ilistory of Lithography, from its Origin 
to the present Time. By Alois Senefelder, Inventor of the Art 
of Lithography and Chemical Printing. Translated from the 


German by A. 8. 4to. London, 1819. 


3. A Manual of Lithography ; or Memoir on the Lithographical 

eriments made in Paris al the Royal School of the Roads 

and Bridges; clearly explaining the whole Art, as well as all 

the Accidents that may happen in Printing, aud the different 

Methods of avoiding them. Translated from the French by 
C. Hullmandel. 8vo. London, 1820. 


THE history of discoveries in general is, unquestionably, one 
of the most curious and interesting branches of human know- 
jedge. We should indeed be furnished with the most complete 
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and certain history of the progress of civilization, were it possible 
to ascertain when and in what manner society has become en- 
riched with all those necessary, useful, and agreeable inventions, 
which have brought it to the state in which we now behold it. 
Unfortunately, however, we have to regret that the difficulty of 
communication between learned men, which existed previously 
to the discovery of the art of printing, has deprived us of most of 
those interesting particulars which must have belonged to the 
origin of every secueten In vain we explore history for the 
veritable dates and names of arts and their inventors. They are 
lost in the obscure but pleasing fictions of fable, which were 
founded perhaps in truth, but in truth so obscured by the illu- 
sions of imagination that we can place no dependence whatever 
on them. If we descend to the middle ages, though we no longer 
find inventions concealed under the ingenious veil of fable, yet 
are they so enveloped in darkness, that it is impossible to i 
cover the origin of them. The result of all our inquiries is 
conjecture. Even the art of ae itself, the origin of which 
is not very remote, is still a subject of controversy among biblio- 
graphers, notwithstanding the profound and extensive researches 
which have been made, in order to ascertain the name of its 
inventor. It is now generally admitted that it is impossible to 

‘i determine the precise period when Gutenberg made his first 
iia). attempts ;—whether they were on engraved wooden blocks, or 
ath) on detached letters, or on fusile types. We do not even know 
what was the first book ever printed: a few fragments of | 
early typographic productions have indeed been discovered, 
which seem to touch on the infancy of printing, but they afford 
us no certain data. 

Nearly the same obscurity hangs over all the important dis- 
coveries that were made previously to the fifteenth century, 
notwithstanding the numerous works which have been published 
on this subject. But though this ignorance and uncertainty 
mie) cannot be remedied as to the past, it 1s in our power to prevent - 
iets) | the recurrence of them for the future: we shall therefore devote 
j | a small space in our journal to a brief notice of the invention and 
a processes of pegTephy: as well as of the purposes to which the 
art may be 

ai The word lit phy, which, we presume, in this age of 
scholars, none n be told is derived from the Greek Aibos, a 
| stone, and -yeagw, to describe, was first appropriated (as it is still 
ii sometimes applied) to that branch of natural history which has 

j for its object the description of stones. Since the discovery, 
ui however, of the art of designing or engraving on stone, a second 
Hi acceptation has been given to this word, which is now employed 
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to designate the new art, of which we are about to lay a summary 
before our readers. : 

M. Alois Senefelder, an actor in one of the theatres at Munich, 
was the first person who observed that calcareous stones had the 
property of | reasy lines and of transmitting them to 
paper. He remarked that, by wetting the stone, it was possible 
to charge it again with ink and obtain a series of impressions; 
and thus he became the inventor of lithography. 

It was very natural that the city where this art was invented 
should also be the place where it was practised with most success. 
Accordingly, the ingenious inventor obtained in 1800 the exclu- | 
sive privilege of exercising his art. Itis said that the composition 
of the chalk was invented by M. Mitterer, a professor of the pub- 
lic school for drawing; and MM. Manlich and Baron Aretin set 
wp some lithographic presses, chiefly destined for the production 

objects of fine arts, and published the greater part of the ad- 
mirable collection of drawings of ancient masters belonging to 
the King of Bavaria. In 1801, lithography was spread all over 
Germany; but, in Austria, it was only in 1802 that Senefelder 
himself formed an establishment for his art at Vienna. In 1807 
M. Andre, of Offenbach (who had entered into partnership with 
Senefelder) tried, but without success, to establish presses at 
London and at Paris, while M. Dalarmé settled at Milan and 
afterwards at Rome. In 1818 this art was introduced at Naples, 
where it is chiefly applied to the oe, of music: it has also 
penetrated into Russia, and we understand that it has been car- 
ried across the Atlantic to the United States. 

The art of lithography admits of many different styles, such 
as ink-drawings, either by lines or dots, etchings or engravings, 
chalk, and imitations of wood cuts, as well as of aquatinta, 
and also the engraving of music, and every kind of writing. 
For circular létters, and similar instruments, 
which are in constant use, it is preferable to engraving in imita- 
tion of writing, both on account of its superior cheapness and 
also for its celerity. It appears, however, that of the various 
styles of engraving to which it has hitherto been applied, that 
of chalk is the only one in which it has a decided superiority, 
and accordingly it has been chiefly employed, both at Paris and. 
at Munich, in the imitation of chalk drawings. 

The stones proper for lithography must of a calcareous 
nature, pure, hard, and of a fine grain. They mustimbibe both 
moisture and grease with equal avidity: on this depends the 
whole art of lithography. The best stomes for this purpose 
are those of Germany ; but as the expense of importing them is 
very considerable, various attempts have been made with Eng- 
lish stone. The white lias of Bath answers tolerably well 
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but it is of too soft and porous a nature, and gives but few im- 
pressions compared with the number that may be obtained from 
German stones. A quarry, however, has been discovered in the 
vicinity of Stratford-upon-Avon, where stones may be procured 
of a very large size, which are said to be a“ to those of Ger- 
many, both in texture and hardness : and we have seen it asserted, 
thata mixture of plaster of Paris and alumina, left to harden in 
a smooth metallic mould, will answer perfectly well as a substi- 
tute for calcareous stone, for the lithographic art. 

- The chalk with which the drawing is made on the stone 
is a composition of grease, wax, shell-lac, soap, and lamp- 
black : the lithographic ink is composed of the same materials, 
but rather softer. i. order to prepare the stone for receiving 
the drawing, it must be rubbed down with fine sand to a perfect 
level: when the drawing is executed, a weak solution of nitric 
acid is thrown over the stone, the surface of which becomes 
slightly corroded, and is thus disposed to imbibe moisture with 
greater facility. While the stone.1s still wet, a cylinder of about 
three inches in diameter, and covered with common. printer’s 
ink, 1s rolled over the whole surface of the stone; the wet part 
of course refuses to take the ink, while the chalk, being greasy, 
takes a portion of it from the roller. The stone is now rea 
for printing. ‘The press consists of a box drawn by a wheel under 
a wooden scraper, pressing on it with great. power: after the 
first impression, the stone is wetted ate is again charged 
with ink, and thus a series of impressions is obtained. 

Transfers of drawings to’stone are made either with chalk or. 
ink, or with both together, on a prepared paper, which is then 
put damp into the press on the surface of a stone, and thrown 
off on it: the stone is then treated as a chalk or ink drawing. 
Imitations of wood-cuts are produced, by covering the stone with 
lithographic ink, and scraping out the intended lights: and as 
the finer touches may be added with a hair-pencil, prints far 
superior to wood-cuts may be obtained; but the chief advan- 
tage of wood-cuts, viz. printing them at the same time with the 
text of the book, is lost. 

Engraving upon stone is performed by polishing the stone, 
and covering it with athin coating of gum and black: the 
part intended for the drawing is scraped out, and, when finished, 
appears white instead of black; the thicker lines, as in copper, 
must be cut deeper, and, when the whole is finished, the stone 
is rubbed with linseed oil, which, not being able to penetrate 
the coating of gum, only touches the stone where it is scraped 
away. The gum is then washed off, and the print obtained as 
in other styles of printing. . lmitations of aquatinta are pre- 
pared by several stones comciding with each other, and pro- 
ducing a succession of flat tints, 
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The admirers of this art have eulogized the various advantages’: 
which it possesses, and, as may naturally be expected, have. 
carried their admiration almost beyond the bounds of sobriety. 
The following, in our judgment, is.a fair appreciation of its ex- 
cellencies and defects, when practised according to the best 
processes. In the first place, lithography has this icular: 
character, that it cannot be imitated by any other kind of print«. 
ing, while it may be successfully applied (as the frontispiece to: 
M. Senefelder’s work sufficiently attests) to the imitation of early 
printing. Heer t in point of dispatch, it has every advantage 
over the other kinds of engraving. A design, which am artist: 
cannot trace on copper in less than six or eight days, may be 
engraved on stone in two or three days: while a copperplate: 
printer is taking off six or seven hundred impressions, a litho~: 
graphic printer can, in the same space of time, strike off two 
thousand. Further, it is seldom that more than one thousand: 
impressions can be struck off a copperplate, without injury to the 
engraving ; while several thousands may be taken off stone, and: 
the last impression is as good as the first. It has been said that 
at Vienna as many as thirty thousand copies of one design have 
been printed without any material difference bemg perceptible. . 
The most practised and expeditious engraver of music can 
scarcely engrave on tin more than four pages:in one day, while: 
the engraver on stone may execute double that quantity in the 
same space of time. Lastly, the expenses of forming an estab- 
lishment for lithographic printing are very considerably less 
than those which are required for printing on copper or tin. 

Such are the principal advantages of lithography: but impar- 
tiality requires that we should state that its productions are 
characterized by some disadvantages, which do not exist in or 
dinary engravings, though these disadvantages will doubtless 
be removed when the art is brought to the degree of perfection 
of which it is capable. It is certain that hthography cannot at 
present impart that delicacy of stroke, that softness and harmony. 
of execution, and that clearness of impression, which we see in 
the finest specimens of copperplate engraving and of letter-press 
printing. in the most beautiful specimens of the lithographic 
art, we admire the spirit with which the design is executed, and the 
warmth of the composition, which is very frequently lost by the 
necessarily slow transfer of it from paper to copper ; but it is 
equal, so that the engraving has a greyish and uniform oe 
ance. The same inconvenience occurs in music that has been 
engraved on stone; the —— which prevails throughout 
renders the music less legible; but this defect, 1t showd be: 
observed, is also common to music that is composed with 
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moveable characters. Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, 
lithography is a very important discovery for the arts. 

_ Of the works which stand at the head of this article, the pub- 
lication of M. Senefelder is unquestionably the most complete 
treatise on lithography that is extant: it-is illustrated with 
numerous specimens, EN imitations of different styles 
of drawing and engraving. e amateur, however, will find 
the manual translated by M. Hullmandel a very clear and 
pleasing guide to this useful art. The perspicuity and method 
with which the original author (M. Raucourt) has written on 
lithography, are such that any person, by reading this short 
treatise, may after a few trials be certain of success. His theory 
of the inks is as ingenious as it is true, and his observations on 
some parts of the mechanical processes are equally important. 
M. Peignot’s little work contains a short history of the art, and 
a valuable bibliographical notice of the treatises, or fragments 
of treatises, that have been published @n lithography ;_ to which 
he has annexed a chronological notic€ of the different kinds of 
engraving, which are more or less connected with this art. As, 
however, this bibliographer has omitted to notice the improve- 
ment in engraving, which has recently been introduced into 
Europe, under the of Sederographia, or engraving on 
steel, by Messrs. Perkins and Fairman, two eminent American 
artists, we shall conclude this article by a short notice of their 
process.* if 
_ Mr. Perkins’s plan is briefly this. He has discovered a pecu- 
liar mode of rendering steel extremely soft and sectile, so as to 
furnish a better material for the engraver to work upon, than even 
copper itself. Upon a plate of steel thus softened, let it be 
supposed that an engraving has been executed by one of our 
first artists at considerable labour and expense: it is then 
returned to Mr. Perkins, who by a process, also peculiarly his 
own, renders it as hard as the fi se steel, without injuring 
in the smallest degree even the most delicate lines of the graver. 
A cylinder of soft steel is then prepared of proper dimensions 
to receive an impression in relief from the we ened engraved 
plate upon its periphery, a process effected by rolling it over 
the hardened plate in a singularly constructed press, invented 
by the patentees for this purpose. This cylinder, now bearing 
a perfect impression in tie of the original engraving, is next 
submitted to the hardening operation, when it is ready for use ; 
that is, being properly placed in the press, it is rolled over a plate 
of copper, upon which it indents any required number of copies 
of the first engraving, every copy of’ course being a perfect fac- 
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similé of the original. So that, in this way, any number of 
copper-plates may be engraved ina very short time, from an 
original of the most exquisite workmanship, each of which (it 
is stated) shall be fully equal to an original copper-plate engrav- 
ing from the same hand, and of the same merits. The impression 
from the cylinder, however, may be made, if required, upon soft 
steel instead of copper; which, being afterwards hardened, 
becomes capable of affording an infinitely greater number of 
good impressions than the copper-plate: it may also be used 
as a new source of copies upon the cylinders, and thus presents 
a means of multiplying engravings beyond precedent, and indeed 
almost eluding calculation. 

From the preceding outline of the siderographic engraving, 
it will be obvious to our readers, that it unites economy of ex- 
pense with a degree of celerity that is truly astonishing. By 
this process, plates have been indented upon copper from the 
originals in a very few hours, which in the ordinary mode of 
engraving would have required many months to finish them. 
Nor are these the only advantages stated to result from the side- 
rographic art. It appears, from some specimens which we have 
seen (executed both in America and in this country), that 
engine-engraving may be combined with that of the artist, by 
means of a machine invented by the patentees, which has 
the property of designing its own patterns or figures in an almost 
endless variety. The borders of the specimens alluded to also 
exhibit another important operation of the engine, which con- 
sists in producing the engraving alternately indented and in 
relief, so as to imitate copper and wood engraving ; every other 
link of the chain of which it is composed differing from its 
neighbour, by exhibiting white lines where the other is black, 
and vice versd. This inversion of the engraving by Mr. Perkins’s 
engine throws very great difficulties in the way of imitators, the 
same object being scarcely attainable by any method except 
woodcuts, and it being almost impossible to imitate the delicate 
work exhibited in Messrs. Perkins’s and Fairman’s truly beauti 
ful engravings. The applicability ofthis new style of ence 
to the prevention of forgery will doubtless have already presente 
itself to the attention of our readers. The patentees, it is known, 
have offered their method to the commissioners for inquiring 
mto the mode for preventing the forgery of Bank notes: but 
while that board gave every praise to the ingenuity of Mr. 
Perkins’s plan and the exquisite beauty of the specimens, st 
declined to recommend its adoption in preference to that whic 
they had at first selected. In fact, although the siderographic 
engraving does interpose great difficulties to the forgery of 
bank notes, yet it may be imitated; and it has been given in 
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evidence that during the late war between America and this 
country, there was a company established in Canada (we record 
it with shame and regret), for the wholesale forgery of American 
notes !!* Indeed, while this sheet was passing through the press, 
Sir W. Congreve, one of the scientific members of the fc 
mentioned board, announced a pamphlet, in which he professes 
to show, by inquiry into the Rengiiten or siderographic plan 
for a bank note, andalso by the exhibition of some of the most 
difficult specimens of those notes made by ordinary means, that 
this mode of engraving may be imitated, and consequently that 
itis no security against forgery. We shall probably return to 
this subject ina future number. But though it does not appear 
that Mr. Perkins’s method can be employed in the fabrication 
of bank notes, we hail it as a beautiful improvement in the 
graphic art ; and we trust that its utility, economy, and dispatch, 
will secure its general adoption for works requiring numerous 
impressions of the same engraving, especially as fine and perfect 
works of art may thus be furnished at the same expense, which 
is now incurred for those of a very inferior description. 


Art. XX.— Poems, by Bernard Barton. London, 1820. 
Darton, Harvey, and Co. | 


WE have felt that there is a double obligation upon us to 
recommend these poems to the notice of our readers. Many 
of them are of ees merit in point of composition, and have 
afforded us real pleasure in the perusal by ‘their descriptive 
energy, their natural pathos, and their grace of expression. 
But in addition to all this, they have a moral claim .to our 
respectful consideration, which, in times like the present, it is 
consolatory to have to acknowledge. It must be allowed, that, 
with respect to some of our national poets, least censurable for 
the general laxity of their sentiments, passages but too often oc- 
cur in their works of which a wise and anxious parent may reason- 
any anticipate with pain the impression on the sa of his 
children. We are sorry indeed to say that the fine arts, whe- 
ther of sculpture, painting, or poetry, have a prescriptive apo- 
logy for deviations from delicacy and modesty, by which many 

ood men, in ancient and modern states, have been induced to. 
doubt their title to be reckoned among the allies of virtue, and 
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the real promoters of man’s best interests. From such an alli- 
ance with virtue, and from such service to man, it has been the 
diabolical study and aim of certain existing poets of our own 
country, the most popular, alas! to place the Muse at the far- 
thest distance. To gratify the taste which they have, in some 
measure, created, the indigenous products of English fancy 
being found scarcely sufficient for the purpose, they bring us 
large importations from Italy, and sometimes from the regions 
of Oriental lust and luxury, where life is devoted to the culti 
vation of pleasures enjoyed in common with the brutes; and 
thus recruit their pages with exotic depravity. 

The author of the little collection under review is among the 
number of that highly qualified and principled few, who disdain 
to owe the smallest particle of their success to a licentious or 
vitiated taste; and who seem bravely resolved in a spirit of re- 
ligious honour, to refrain from writing a single line which 
“dying they would wish to blot.” 

hese poems being produced by one of the Society of 
Friends, we regard them with the greater interest as a speci- 
men of what poetry may do as the organ of a peaceful commu- 
nity, whose habits must, in consistency, restrain its fervours 
within the provinces of tranquil and tender feeling, or high and 
holy aspiration. It is the first production of a Quaker-poet 
which has ever come under our critical notice, and we trust it 
will lead the way to other members of the same society, till it 
shall no longer ‘Fe said of them, that the whole creation a pears 
to their vision in a sort of drab-coloured suit; but arrayed in its 
proper glories and varieties, and receiving and giving back, in its 
commerce with the delighted fancy, the kindling charms of en 
thusiasm and pathos. 

If Mr. Barton has helped to remove some portion of the pre- 
judice which may be entertained against the taste of this 
respectable society, he has, in no instance, stepped out of the 
character which the most zealous and strict amongst them would 
desire to see preserved. We can detect nothing in sentiment or 
imagery in any part of the volume before us that does not bear 
in it the indications of a well-governed mind, and a spirit of 
piety and peace. Emotions, especially those which prompt to 

enevolence and active charity,—which agitate the bosom with 
the tender alternations of joy and sorrow, in the intercourse 
of affection and sympathy,—which constitute the language by 
which outward nature holds communion with the inner man, 
are, we trust, under no interdict in the society to which Mr. 
Barton belongs; and it is only justice to him to say, that the 
display which he has made in some of these poems is such that 
the greater the welcome they receive in the bosom of any indi- 
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vidual of his own sect, the fitter he will be likely to become, in 
every respect, for the society of persons emphatically calling 
themselves friends. 

The following verses we present as a specimen of the touch- 
ing simplicity of which we thmk our Quaker friend has a pecu- 
liar vein. The metre is not bounding or flowing, perhaps rather 
tame and colloquial; but as far as this is a ult, we cannot 
help thinking that it is a fault out of which part of the secret 
effect of the stanzas sometimes arises: the whole is harmonized 
into something so soft and innocent, and, at the same time, so 
freshly and feelingly descriptive, that we have asingular plea- 
sure in presenting it to our readers. The subject is “ the Ivy.” 


Dost thou not love, in the season of spring, 
To twine thee a flowery wreath, 

And to see the beautiful birch-tree fling 
Its shade on the grass beneath ? 

Its glossy leaf, and its silvery stem ; 

Oh! dost thou not love to look on them ? 


And dost thou not love, when leaves are greenest, 
And summer has just begun, 

When in the silence of moonlight thou leanest, 
Where glist’ning waters run, 

To see, by that gentle and peaceful beam, 

The willow bend down to the sparkling stream ? 


And oh! in a lovely autumnal day, 
When leaves are changing before thee, 
Do not nature’s charms, as they slowly decay, 
Shed their own mild influence o’er thee ? 
And hast thou not felt, as thou stood’st to gaze, 
The touching lesson such scene displays ? 


It should be thus, at an age like thine ; 
And it has been thus with me; 

When the freshness of feeling and heart were mine, 
As they never more can be: 

Yet think not I ask thee to pity my lot, 

Perhaps I see beauty where thou dost not. 


Hast thou seen, in winter's stormiest day, 
The trunk of a blighted oak, 
Not dead, but sinking in slow decay, 
Beneath time’s resistless stroke, 
Round which a luxuriant Ivy had grown, 
And wreath'‘d it with verdure no longer its own ? 


Perchance thou hast seen this sight, and then, 
As I, at thy years might do, 
Pass'd carelessly by, nor turned again 
That scathed wreck to view: 
But now I can draw, from that mould’ring tree, 
Thoughts which are soothing and dear to me. 
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O smile not! nor think it a worthless thing, 
If it be with instruction fraught ; 
That which will closest and longest cling, 
Is alone worth a serious thought ! 
Should aught be unlovely which thus can shed 
Grace on the dying, and leaves not the dead ? 


Now, in thy youth, beseech of Him 
Who giveth, upbraiding not, 
That his light in thy heart become not dim, 
And his love be unforgot ; 
And thy God, in the darkest of days, will be 
Greenness, and beauty, and strength to thee ! 


(P. 188—136.) 


There is something also in the following lines a little quaint 
erhaps, and adjusted to no form of classic metre, which, with 
little courtship of the ear, finds its way immediately to the 


heart. 


Hast thou a heart to prove the power 
Of a landscape lovely, soft, and serene ? 
Go, when its fragrance hath left the flower, 
When the leaf is no longer glossy and green; 
When the clouds are careering across the sky, 
And the rising winds tell the tempest nigh, 
Though the slanting sunbeams are lingering still, 
On the tower’s grey top, and the side of the hill : 
Then go to the village of Playford, and see 
If it be not a lovely spot ; 
And, if nature can boast of charms for thee, 
Thou wilt love it, and leave it not, 
Till the shower shall warn thee no longer to roam, 
And then thou wilt carry its picture home ; 
To feed thy fancy when far away, 
A source of delight for a future day. 
Its sloping green is verdant and fair, 
And between its tufts of trees 
Are white cottages, peeping here and there, 
The pilgrim’s eye to please: 
A white farm-house may be seen on its brow, 
And its grey old hall in the valley below, 
By a moat encircled round ; 
And from the left verge of its hill you may hear, 
If you chance on a sabbath to wander near, : 
A sabbath-breathing sound : 
Tis the sound of the bell which is slowing ringing 
In that tower, which lifts its turrets above 
The wood-fring’d bank, where birds are singing, 
And from spray to spray are fearlessly springing, 
As if in a lonely and untrodden grove ; 1 
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For the-grey church-tower is far over-head ; 
And so deep is the winding lane below, 
They hear not the sound of the traveller’s tread, 
If a traveller there should chance to go. 
But few pass there, for most who come, 
At the bell’s last summons have left their home, 
That bell which is tolling so slow. 
And grassy and green may the path be seen 
To the village church that leads ; 
For its glossy hue is as verdant to view 
As you see it in lowly meads. 
And he who the ascending pathway scales, 
By the gate above, and the mossy pales, 
Will find the trunk of a leafless tree, 
All bleak, and barren, and bare ; 
Yet it keeps its station, and seems to be 
Like a silent monitor there : 
Though wasted and worn, it smiles in the ray 
Of the bright warm sun, on a sunny day ; 
And more than once I have seen 
The moonbeams sleep on its barkless trunk, 
As calmly and softly as ever they sunk 
On its leaves, when its leaves were green ; 
And it seem’d to rejoice in their light the while, 
Reminding my heart of the patient smile 
Resignation can wear in the hour of griéf, 
When it finds in religion a source of relief, 
And stript of delights which earth had given, 
Still shines in the beauty it borrows from heaven! 
But the bell hath ceas’d to ring ; 
And the birds no longer sing ; 
And the grasshopper’s carol is heard no more ; 
Yet sounds of praise and prayer 
The wandering breezes bear, 
Like the murmur of waves on the ocean shore. 
All else is still! but silence can be 
More yer rane far than speech; 
And the valley below, and that tower and tree, 
Through the eye to the heart can reach. 
Could the sage’s creed, the historian’s tale, 
Utter language like that of yon silent vale? 
As it basks in the beams of the sabbath-day, 
And rejoices in nature’s reviving ra 
While its outstretch’d meadows, an 
Seem enjoying the sun, and inhaling the breeze. 
And not that church a lovely Took : 
In the page of this landscape’s open book ? 
Like a capital letter, which catches the eye 
Of the reader, and says a new chapter is nigh ; 
its tower, by which the horizon is broken, _ 


Of prayer, and of praise, a beautiful token, 


rf autumn-tinged trees 
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Lifts up its head, and silently tells 
Of a world hereafter, where happiness dwells. 
While that scathed tree seems a link between 
The dead andthe living !—’Tis barren and bare, 
But the grass below it is fresh and green, 
Though its roots can find no moisture there : 
Yet still on its birth-place, it loves to linger, 
And evermore points with its silent finger 


To the clouds, and the sun, and the sky so fair! 
* * * 


(P. 146—150.) 
We cannot refrain from adding the following sweet effusion: 


Pale and cold is the cheek that my kisses oft press’d, 
And quench’d.is the beam of that bright-sparkling eye ; 
For the soul, which its innocent glances confess’d, 
Has flown to its God and its Father on high. 


No more shall the accents, whose tones were more dear 
Than the sweetest of sounds even music can make, 

In notes full of tenderness fall on my ear ; 
If I catch them in dreams, all is still when I wake! 


No more the gay smiles that those features display’d, 
Shall transiently light up their own mirth in mine; 

Yet, though these, and much more, be now cover’d in shade, 
I must not, I cannot, and dare not repine. 


However enchantingly flattering and fair, 


Were the hopes, that for thee, I had ventur’d to build, 
Can a frail, finite mortal presume to declare 


That the future those hopes would have ever fulfill’d ? 


In the world thou hast left, there is much to allure 
The most innocent spirit from virtue and peace. 

Hadst thou liv’d, would thy own have been equally pure, 
And guileless, and happy, in age’s increase 


Temptation, or sooner or later had found thee ; 
Perhaps had seduc’d thee from pathways of light; 
Till the dark clouds of vice, gath’ring gloomily round thee, 
Had enwrapt thee for ever in horror and night. 
But now, in the loveliest bloom of the soul, ; 
While thy heart yet was pangless, and true, and unstain’d ; 
Ere the world one vain wish by its witcheries stole, 
What it could not confer, thou for ever hast gain’d! 
Like a dew-drop, kiss’d off by the sun’s morning beam, 
A brief, but a beauteous existence was given; 
Thy soul seem’d to come down to earth, in a dream, 
And only to wake, when ascended to heaven! 


Two more specimens, and we will let the reader go; but we 
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The title of the first is “ The Dream.” 


Thou art not one of the living now ; 
And yet a form appears 

At times before me, such as thou 
In days of former years: 

It rises, to my spirit’s sight, 

In thoughts by day, in dreams by night. 

Nor can I choose, but fondly bless 
A shade, if shade it be, 

Which, with such soft expressiveness, 
Recalls one thought of thee: 

I own it, in itself, ideal ; 

Its influence o’er my heart is real. 


I grant that dreams are idle things, 
Yet have I known a few, 

To which my faithful memory clings; 
They seem'd so sweet and true, 

That, let who will the fault condemn, 

It was a grief to wake from them. 


One such came lately in the hours 
To nightly slumber due ; 
It pictur'd forth no fairy bowers 
o fancy’s raptur’d view ; 
It had not much of marvels strange, 
Nor aught of wild and frequent change: 


But all seem’d real.— Aye! as much, 
As now the page I trace 
Is a to sight and touch; 
hen how could doubt have place ? 
Yet was I not from doubt exempt, 
But ask’d myself if still I dreamt. 


I felt I did; but, spite of this, 
Even thus zn dreams to meet, 

Had much, too much of dearest bliss, 
not enough to cheat: 

I knew the vision might not stay, 
And yet I bless’d its transient sway. 


But oh, thy look !—It was not one 
That earthly features wear ; 
Nor was it aught to fear or shun, 
As fancied spectres are : 
*Twas gentle, pure, and passionless, 
Yet full of heavenly tenderness. 


One thing was strange.—It seem’d to me 
We were not long alone ; 

But many more were circling thee, 
Whom thou on carth hadst known: 
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Who seem’d as greeting thy return 
From some unknown, remote sojourn. 


To them thou wast, as others be 
Whom on this earth we love; 
I marvell’d much they could not see 
Thou camest from above: 
And often to myself I said, 
‘* How can they thus approach the dead ?” 


But though all these, with fondness warm, 
Said “‘ Welcome!” o’er and o’er, 

Still that expressive shade, or form, 
Was silent, as before ! 

And yet its stillness never brought 

To them one hesitating thought. 


I only knew thee as thou wert ; 

A being not of earth ! 
Yet had | not the power to exert 

My voice to check their mirth ; 
For blameless mirth was theirs, to see 
Once more, a friend belov’d as thee. 


And so apart from all I stood, 

"Till tears, though not of grief, 
Afforded, to that speechless mood, 

A soothing, calm relief: 
And, happier than if speech were free, 
I stood, and watch’d thee silently ! 


I watch’d thee silently, and while 
I mus’d on days gone by, 

Thou gav’st me one celestial smile— 
One look that cannot die. 

It was a moment worthy years! 

I woke, and found myself in tears. 


(P. 201—205.) 


Not a leaf of the tree which stood near me was stirr'd, 
Though a breath might have mov’d it so Higntly 
Not a farewell note from a sweet singing bird, 
Bade adieu to the sun setting brightly. 


The sky was cloudless and calm, except. 
In the west where the sun was descending ; 
And there the rich tints of the rainbow slept, - 
As his beams with their beauty were blending. 


And the evening star, with its ray so clear, 
So tremulous, soft, and tender, 

Had lit up its lamp, and shot down from its sphere 
Its dewy, delightful splendour. 


And I stood, all alone, on that gentle hill, 
With a landscape so lovely before me ; 
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And its spirit and tone, so serene and still 
Seem’d silently gathering o’er me. 

Far off was the Deben, whose briny flood 
By its winding banks was sweeping , 

And just at the feot of the hill w I stood, 
The dead in their damp graves were sleeping. 


How lonely and lovely their resting-place seem’d ! 
An enclosure which care could not enter: 

And how sweetly the grey iights of evening gleam’d, 
On the solitary tomb in its centre! 


When at morn, or at eve, I have wander'd near, 
And in various lights have view’d it, 

With what differing forms, unto friendship dear, 
Has the magic of fancy endued it. 


Sometimes it has seem’d like a lonely sail, 
A white spot on the emerald billow ; 

Sometimes like a lamb, in a low grassy vale, 
Stretch’d in peace on its verdant pillow. 


But no image of gloom, or of care, or strife, 
Has it ever given birth to one minute ; 

For lamented in death, as beloved in life, 
Was he, who now slumbers within it. 


He was one who in youth on the stormy seas 
Was a far. and a fearless ranger ; 
Who, borne on the billow, and blown by the breeze, 
Counted lightly of death, or of danger. 
Yet in this rude school had his heart still kept 
All the freshness of gentlest feeling ; 
Nor in woman’s warm eye has a tear ever slept, 
More of softness and kindness revealing. 
(P. 229—231.) 


If Mr. Barton is not above taking a hint from us for his fu- 
ture guidance through the enchanting region into which he has 
ventured with such good augury of success, we would strongly 
recommend him to bring his careless song into better discipline, 
and reclaim his ear from its present contumacious disregard of 
the laws of metre. We detect in him something of the “ prava 
imitatio.” Some models, not the most correct, appear to have 
taken too strong a hold upon his imagination. We give him 
due credit for the dislike he manifests in one or two of his 
poems of all trickery and tinsel; but let him not forget that 
there is an opposite extreme still more unpardonable,—the 
downward affectation of simplicity and meanness. With a due 
attention to legitimate ornament, and that elevation of style and 
expression, which is absolutely necessary to exalt poetry above 
prose, we make no question but that the writer of these poems 
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will reach a considerable rank among his laureate countrymen, 
Upon the whole, we beg to add ourselves to the number of those 
who, as appears by his Preface, think his productions ought to 
be given to the world, He has, we trust, purchased the a 
plause of readers of taste and feeling, and we profoundly felici- 
tate him upon having done it without the sacrifice, in a single 
instance, of the highest interests of man’s immortal part. We 
have no right to animadvert upon the choice which he has made 
of certain characters as objects of eulogy. We venture only to 
say, that, in the midst of poetry, peculiarly characterised by its 
gentle and religious spirit, it were better not to have mixed the 
praise of certain departed persons, to whose memories we can- 
not, all circumstances considered, annex an idea of loveliness, 
or holiness, or peace. 


Art. XXI—IVANHOE, AND THE MONASTERY. 


1. Ivanhoe ; a Romance. By the Author of “ Waverley.” 3 vols. 


8vo. Second Edition. Hurst, Robinson, and Co. Lon- 
don, 1820. 


2. The Monastery ; a Romance. By the Author of “ Waverley.” 
3.vols. 12mo. Longman and Co. London, 1820. 


WHEN habits are become part of our nature, as is generally 
the case after long indulgence, it is, for the most part, an use- 
less speculation to consider how best to remove them; the 
wisest endeavour seems, in sucha case, to be to mitigate or 
avert their ill effects. The habit of romance and novel-readi 
has taken such root among us, that we may as well let alone 
all attempts to persuade or argue the world out of it: it ma 
be right, it may be wrong; but whether right or wrong, it wilk 
continue to be, in spite of reason, rebuke, or raillery, the oe- 
cupation of a great part, and the amusement of a greater part, 
of the reading portion of the community. This being so, it is 
a great point gained if, by any means, the general taste for this 
sort of literary wares can be brought to despise what is trumpery, 
and to exact from those who supply the market something good, 
both in quality and in manufacture. In this view it is some- 
what cheering to see that, at a time when almost the whole 
world can read, and novel-reading is the most general of all 
reading, there has arisen among us an extrao — rson, 
who has shown himself able to. supply the unive emand 
from the inexhaustible magazine of his genius: to keep, in 
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short, the immense population of this class of consumers so 
occupied, with a description of articles comparatively innocent 
in their effects, as to allow them scarcely any time for ruining 
the constitution of their minds with adulterated and poisonous 

oods. It is now pretty well ascertained, thanks to Mr. Accum, 
that, from the prince to the peasant, we are all living upon what 
is destructive of animal life; that no articles of food are called 
by their right names, where those names imply the particular 
produce of any soil, climate, or country ; and that temperance, 
while it retains its name among the cardinal virtues, has ceased 
to be the ally or preservative of health, since the simplest and 
most ordinary aliment is now found to contain ingredients as 
stimulating and morbiferous as the most seasoned luxuries by 
which the appetite can be bribed. Such being our unhappy 
case, when we hear of a great genuine porter-brewer or dealer 
in teas, who, under the solemn guarantee of his own magnificent 
word and undertaking, ensures to us a never-failing supply of 
one or other of these articles in quantities sufficient to satisfy 
the whole extent of the consumption, we feel very sensible 
of the value of so public-spirited a person; being satisfied that, 
if people will, noterithataiitiii, continue to buy of other venders, 
they are poisoned by their own fault. In the same manner 
has the author of Waverley so fully supplied the vast demand 
for novels and romances, with goods of a comparatively 
innoxious quality, as nearly to supersede all the trash and 
adulterations of the shops, and to spoil the sale of senti- 
mental ribaldry. 

To protter advice to one so enthroned in popularity may not 
be of much avail; we will risk it, however, for the good it may 
chance todo. That, then, which we venture to give to the 
author of Waverley, is, to hold himself amenable to advice 
in the brightest moments of his literary success. He is in no 
small danger from this very success. Trusting to a name, and 
an established character, and stimulated possibly a little too 
much by the desire of accumulating those testimonies of public 
favour which are of more tangible and durable benefit than mere 
applause, the danger he is principally exposed to is precisely 
that of urging his fortune me his felicity beyond the limits of 
moderation and caution. When a writer once begins to pre- 
sume so far upon his popularity as to grow careless concerning 
the means of preserving it, he is extremely likely to do acts, 
and take liberties, by which not only the career of his fame 
may be stopped, but a misgiving created respecting the grounds 
of praise already bestowed, which may go far towards reversing 
former decrees in his favour. The last two romances of this 
indefatigable writer convince us, that he is on the verge of 
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committing the error of pushing concession too far, by requiring 
of the public, first, an acquiescence in improbabilities beyond 
the courtesy or allowance of the most willing or forgiving fancy; 
and next, the permission to blend history with invention, fable 
with fact, ghostly with bodily agents, and dreams with reali- 
ties, whenever it might seem expedient to resort to the marvel- 
lous for re-exciting the exhausted irritability of his readers. 
The romance of Ivanhoe consists very mainly of descriptions 
of forests and tournaments, of men of big bones and portentous 
looks, of chivalrous parade and equipage, of hyperbolical feats, 
and a few scenes of licence and disorder, with a good sprinkling 
of amorous, luxurious, and canting monks ; all represented after 
the old manner; with an awkward episode of a rich merchant Jew 
and his paragon of a daughter, not very probably or congru- 
ously blended with the story, or much corresponding with the 
state of society, if society it could be called, at the period 
selected for the date of these imaginary transactions. It is but 
lately that we have found leisure for the perusal of this work ; 
not, indeed, till the public favour had been pretty well secured 
in its behalf, and the journals of the da ad proclaimed its 
reputation. If we do not adopt, in its full extent, the sense of 
so large a majority, we shall not deserve to be considered as 
less friendly to the author, of whose talents, and their general 
direction and use, we profess and feel a very sincere admiration. 
We would venture to remind him that there are two sorts of 
reputation attendant upon works like the one in question: a 
very large proportion of the reading population are very inade- 
quate udges of the value of any publication; and of the readers 
of romances, in particular, a very predominating part is com- 
posed cf eminently witless persons. These always raise the 
earliest and loudest cry, and are often predetermined by habit 
and prejudice. That by which such readers are captivated 
is generally that unsound part which consigns the whole, 
after a littie time, to decay and oblivion: the very quali- 
ties, which occasion a work of invention to be soon laid b 
and forgotten, are those which usually catch the first brea 
of fashionable applause, the first idle suffrages of grown chil- 
dren, the early oracles of the reading room, and the circulating 
library. This is one sort of reputation; obviously of a very 
flux character: and the most effectual way of acquiring it is 
to turn out a work of wonders, extravagant beyond all bounds 
in blood, bravery, beauty, and mystery ; and regardless of time, 
place, probability, or consistency. There is another. sort of 
reputation of a more lasting kind, though not so instantaneously 
produced ; neither does it so well accord with the purpose of 
men who make a merchandise of literature. It is that whichis 
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acquired by “long choosing and beginning late;” by a cau- 
tious consideration of the subject, the materials, the bearings, 
and the results of the projected undertaking. This we do not 
think has, in all instances, been the mode of procedure 
adopted by the author of Waverley. In the romance of 
Ivanhoe, and still more observably in the last production of 
his pen (we fear to call it the last, for, perhaps, while we are 
commenting on the works of this prolific writer, scarcely dry 
from the press, some new man in black armour is issuing from 
the glade upon us, or some mysterious stranger is just arrived 
from the furthest extremity of the globe, to unravel the intrica- 
cies of some new tale of wonders), we think that evident 
marks of a prurient impatience for publication are betrayed. 
After expressing our obligations to the author for so filling 
up the leisure of this busy country with the unvitiating 
products of his superior genius, as to leave scarcely an inter- 
stitial moment for the perusal of less innocent labours of wit, 
it may be doubted whether we have a nght to complain of this 
unwearied fertility of his muse. For. the sake, therefore, of 
J our Own consistency we must be contented with observing that, 
one as may be the good effected by this rapid succession of 
is performances, this good may be counterbalanced by an ill 
consequence of the same cause,—the absolute exhaustion of 
materials. It is not life as it is, with all its diversities, through 
which this author has to range for subjects ; his genius is con- 
versant only with superlatives; it scarcely confines its darm 
within the bounds of possible existence ; the corporeal worl 
scarcely contents it:—it does not content it; his imagination 
: has im his latest work recruited itself from the realms of spirits 
a with a supply of invisible agents. Now this looks a little too 
: like exhaustion, and seems to indicate the necessity of some 
attention to the economy of his materials. In portraits so 
strongly featured there will at length come to be a sameness. 
And the descriptions of bold, savage, and secluded scenery, 
' will begin after a while to manifest a recurrence of imagery and 
language, that insensibly produces a decline of interest and ex- 
tation in the reader; and though it must be admitted that 
the author in question has charmed into fresh existence and 
energy long-forgotten characters specifically formed by pecu- 
har situations of society, yet these being of a nature not to be 
twice exhibited, and little capable of variation, are soon ex- 
hausted. In an author, too, who delineates strongly, there will 
always be observable a prevailing mannerism, which imparts 
to all his characters of the same class a similar cast of expres- 
sion in which a sort of kindred, or common derivation, is re- 
eognised. All which circumstances are against the policy of 
this breathless rapidity of composition and publication. 
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We shall be bold enough, too, notwithstanding what we have 
neard of the attractiveness and exquisiteness of the character 
of the Jewess in the romance of Ivanhoe, to advert to the 
introduction of these Israelites into the story as a very alarm- 
ing sign of that exhaustion of materials to which the author’s 
rapidity of composition is in danger of conducting him. The 
times of Richard the First were doubtless bad enough; but such 
is the utter absence of ail civil rule, and the unrestrained brutalit 
of martial licence, by which they are characterised in the fervid 
pages of this writer, that the only possible chance the poor Jew 
could have had of living a week, much less of retaining his 
wealth, was the perpetual occupation of his enemies in the work 
of mutual bloodshed. He has none to pity him, none to protect 
him; is surrounded by military men reduced to poverty by the 
crusades, yet he lives in great splendor at home in the neigh- 
bourhood of forests filled with outlaws. He maintains, indeed, 
a studious appearance of poverty abroad ; but none seem to be 
ignorant of his great wealth, of which on one or two occasions 
he makes a fearless display. 

We cannot hel thinking that another evil is evidently the 
consequence of hie writer’s hurry in coming before the public, 
—he does not allow himself sufficient time to frame the entire 
scheme of his story in his mind before he sets to work. There 
are strong indications of his inventing and executing at the 
same time. This occasions many inconsistencies, a frequent 
want of congruity in the characters, and a general non-confor- 
mity in the parts to the plan and design of the whole. It 
seems to us quite evident that in his Ivanhoe, but more ob- 
viously in the Monastery, some of the principal agents are m- 
troduced to us, at the first, with a very different character from 
that which is assigned to them as the story proceeds ; and that 
they are bent out of their primary destination to carry on the 
sequel of the tale in a manner not intended or foreseen by the 
author himself at the outset. This appears to us to be a con- 
siderable blemish in these novels. Every character should be 
integrally contemplated, and perfectly cast in the conceptions 
of the writer, before he proceeds to the development; and the 
character first ioauneh upon each person destined to bear a 
significant part in the piece should be necessary to the course of 
the narrative, and should naturally contribute to its progress 
and conclusion. 

We proceed to give our readers a short summary (for this is 
all that we have room for) of the romance of Ivanhoe, which, after 
all that we have said, we still consider as a work of great genius. 
The period of English history to which the narrative is as- 
signed is, as we have observed, the latter end of the reign of 
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Cceur de Lion; a time nearly barbarous, if ee into com- 
ison with the last two or three centuries of our history, 
and certainly not coloured to advantage in this respect by the 
author, who has presented it to us at least as bad as we have 
reason to believe it was in fact. In this romance a dark shade 
seems to spread itself over the whole scene, reducing both 
characters and events to a monotonous sameness of effect. 
Barbarity allows but little diversity of moral delineation; and 
where the author has endeavoured to break this uniformity by 
some chequering of good and virtuous characters, he has suc- 
ceeded but illin the attempt. Nothing good or gentle could 
find a place in such a scene; nor was it possible, without 
violating the consistency of his own hypothesis as to the 
manners of the time, to suppose unprotected innocence and 
beauty exposing itself for a day without certain destruction. 
We know, indeed, but little, very little of the ordinary state 
of manners in the days of our early Norman kings; perhaps — 
scarcely enough to judge of the success of any attempt to re- 
present them in fiction. The genius of this able writer seems 
to have seized upon those characteristics and practices of 
the times which gave most freedom to his descriptive pencil,— 
the displays of martial prowess, and the picturesque esihibitions 
of the forest and the tournament. These are old matters, and not 
a little worn in poetry and prose; but in the romance under our 
review, there is so much vital vigour in many of the portraits, 
so much active interest imparted to the scenes of knightly com- 
bat, so lively an use made of some of the personages distin- 
guished in the history of that obscure period, that the delusion 
sometimes takes complete effect upon our minds, and we seem 
to stand in panoply in the midst of the lists. 
The story opens very dramatically in a forest contiguous to 
Rotherwood, the estate of Cedric, one of the few descendants 


of Saxon nobility, re their ancient patrimony. Here we 


are introduced to two of his menials, one the keeper of his 


swine, and the other his domestic fool or jester. After a de- 
scription of the sylvan. scene in the author’s picturesque man- 
ner, the two persons above mentioned are thus vigorously 


sketched. 


_“ The human figures which completed this landscape, were in numer 
two, partaking, in their dress and appearance, of that wild and rustic 
character which belonged to the woodlands of the West-Riding of 
Yorkshire at this early period. The eldest of these men had a stern, 
savage, and wild aspect. His garment was of the simplest form ima- 
gmable, being a close jacket with sleeves, composed of the tanned skin 
of some animal, on which the hair had been originally left, but which 
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had been worn off in so mer places, that it would have been difficult 
to distinguish, from the patches that remained, to what creature the fur 
had belonged. This primeval vestment reached from the throat to the 
knees, and served at once all the usual purposes of body-clothing; there 
was no wider Hy at the collar than was necessary to admit the 
passage of the head, from which it may be inferred, that it was put on 
by slipping it over the head and shoulders, in the manner of a modern 
shirt, or ancient hauberk. Sandals, bound with thongs made of boar’s 
hide, protected the feet, and a sort of roll of thin leather was twined 
artificially round the legs, and, ascending above the calf, left the knees 
bare, like those of a Scottish Highlander. To make the jacket sit yet 
more close to the body, it was gathered at the middle by a broad 
leathern belt, secured by a brass buckle; to one side of which was 
attached a sort of scrip, and to the other a ram’s horn, accoutred with 
a mouth-piece, for the purpose of blowing. In the same belt was stuck 
one of those long, broad, sharp-pointed, and two-edged knives, with a 
buck’s-horn handle, which were fabricated in the neighbourhood, and 
bore even at this early period the name of a Sheffield whittle. The 
man had no covering upon his head, which was only defended by his’ 
own thick hair, matted and twisted together, and scorched by the’ 
influence of the sun into a rusty dark-red colour, forming a contrast 
with the overgrown beard upon his cheeks, which was rather of a yellow 
or amber hue. One part of his dress only remains, but it is too 
remarkable to be suppressed; it was a brass ring, resembling a dog’s 
collar, but without any opening, and soldered fast round his’ neck, so 
loose as to form no impediment to his breathing, yet so tight as to be 
incapable of being removed, excepting by the use of the file’ On this’ 
singular gorget was engraved in Saxon characters, an inscription of the 
following purport :—‘ Gurth, the son of Beowulph, is the born thrall 
of Cedric of Rotherwood.’ 
‘ Beside this swine-herd, for such was Gurth’s occupation, was seated, 
upon one of the fallen Druidical monuments, a person who looked ten 
years younger in appearance, and whose dress, onge resembling his 
companion’s in form, was of better materials, and of a more fantastic 
appearance. His jacket had been stained of a bright purple hue, upon. 
which there had been some attempt to paint grotesque ornaments in 
different colours. To the jacket he added a short cloak, which scarcel 
reached half-way down his thigh; it was of crimson cloth, though a pout 
deal soiled, lmed with bright yellow; and as he could transfer it from 
one shoulder to the other, or at his pleasure draw it all around him, its’ 
width, contrasted with its want of longitude, formed a fantastic piece of 
drapery. He had thin silver bracelets upon his arms, and on his neck 
a collar of the same metal, bearing the inscription, ‘ Wamba, the son 
of Witless, is the thrall of Cedric of Rotherwood.’ This personage 
had the same sort of sandals with his companion, but instead,of the roll 
of leather thong, his legs were cased in a sort of gaiters, of which one 
was red and the other yellow. He was provided also with a cap, having 
around it more than one bell, about the size of those attached to hawks, 
which jingled as he turned his head to one side or other, and ‘as he 


seldom remained a minute in the same’ posture, the sound might be 
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considered as incessant. Around the edge of this cap was a stiff 
bandeau of leather, cut atethe top into open work, resembling a 
coronet, while a prolonged bag arose from within it, and fell down on 
one shoulder like an old-fashioned night-cap, or a jelly-bag, or the 
head-gear of a modern hussar. It was to this part of the cap that the 
bells were attached; which circumstance, as well as the shape of his 
head-dress, and his own half-crazed, half-cunning expression of 
countenance, sufficiently pointed him out as belonging to the race of 
domestic clowns or jesters, maintained in the houses of the wealthy, to 
help away the tedium of those os hours which they were obliged 
to spend within doors. He bore, like his companion, a scrip, attached 
to his belt, but had neither horn, nor knife, being probably considered 
as belonging to a class whom it is esteemed dangerous to entrust with 
edge-tools. In place of these, he was equipped with a sword of lath, 
resembling that with which Harlequin operates his wonders upon the 
modern stage. 

‘“‘ The outward appearance of these two men formed scarce a stronger 
contrast than their different look and demeanour. That of the serf, or 
bondsman, was sad and sullen; his aspect was bent on the ground with 
an ener of deep dejection, which might be almost construed into 
apat i? had not the fire which occasionally sparkled in his red eye 
manifested, that there slumbered, under the appearance of sullen 
despondency, a sense of oppression, and a disposition to resistance. 
The looks of Wamba, on the other hand, indicated, as usual with his 
class, a sort of vacant curiosity, and fid tty impatience of any posture 
of repose, together with the utmost self-satisfaction respecting his own 
situation, the appearance which he made.” (Ivanhoe, vol. i. p. 
8—13.) 

While the boor and the jester are engaged in a characteristic 
conversation, which is very well imagined, they perceive at a 
little distance a cavalcade, which, upon approaching them, they 
find to consist of a prior, sleek, comely, and gaily attired, with 
his attendants on horseback, accompanied by a knight of 
stately demeanour and stern aspect, followed by two Moorish 
slaves, splendidly attired in the dress of their country. These 
persons inquire the way to the mansion of the Saxon thane, 
with whom they propose to invite themselves to lodge; being 
then on their journey to Ashby de la Zouche, where there was 
about to be celebrated a tournament, at which the court was ex- 
pected to attend. A young man in the attire of a palmer from 
the Holy Land, whom they accidentally find near the mansion, 
accompanies them as a guide to the dwelling of Cedric, where 
they all arrive about the supper hour. The interior and furni- 
ture of the mansion, and the dress and manners of the Saxon 
proprietor, proud of his genuine descent, are represented with 


admirable vigour of conception and effect in the following 
terms : 


«In a hall, the height of which was greatly disproportioned to its 
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extreme length and width, a long oaken table, formed of planks rough 
hewn from the forest, and which had scarcely received any polish, stood 
ready prepared for the evening meal of Cedric the Saxon. The roof, 
composed of beams and rafters, had nothing to divide the apartment 
from the sky excepting the planking and thatch; there was a huge fire- 
place at ike: end of the hall, but as the chimnies were constructed in 
a very clumsy manner, at least as much of the smoke found its way into 
the apartment as escaped by the proper vent. The constant vapour 
which this occasioned, had polished the rafters and beams of the low- 
browed hall, by encrusting them with a black varnish of soot. On the 
sides of the apartment hung implements of war and of the chace, and 
there were at each corner folding doors, which gave access to other 
parts of the extensive building. 

“The other appointments of the mansion partook of the rude 
simplicity of the Saxon period, which Cedric piqued himself upon 
maintaining. The floor was composed of earth mixed with lime, 
trodden into such a hard substance, as is often employed in flooring 
our modern barns. For about one quarter of the length of the apart- 
ment, the floor was raised by a step, and this space, which was called 
the dais, was occupied only by the principal members of the family and 
visitors of distinction. For this purpose, a table richly covered with 
scarlet cloth was placed transversely across the platform, from the 
middle of which ran the longer and lower board, at which the domestics 
and inferior persons fed, down towards the bottom of the hall. The 
whole resembled the form of the letter T, or sume of those ancient 
dinner-tables, which, arranged on the same principle, may be still seen 
in the antique Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. Massive chairs and 
settles of carved oak were placed upon the dais, and over these seats 
and the more elevated table was fastened a canopy of cloth, which served 
in some degree to protect the dignitaries who occupied that distinguished 
station from the weather, and from the rain, which in some places found 
its way through the ill-constructed roof. 

“‘ The walls of this upper end of the hall, as far as the dais extended, 
were covered with hangings or curtains, and upon the floor there was a 
carpet, both of which were adorned with some attempts at tapestry, or 
embroidery, executed in brilliant or rather with gaucy colouring. Over 
the lower range of tables, the roof, as we have noticed, had no covering; 
the rough plastered walls were left bare, and the rude earthen floor was 
uncarpetted; the board was uncovered by a cloth, and rude massive 
benches supplied the place of chairs. 

‘“‘ In the centre of the upper table, were placed two chairs more 
elevated than the rest, for the master and mistress of the family, who 
presided over the scene of hospitality, and from doing so derived their 
Saxon title of honour, which signifies “‘ The Dividers of Bread.” 

“‘ To each of these chairs was added a footstool, curiously carved and 
inlaid with ivory, which mark of distinction was peculiar to them. One 
of these seats was at present occupied by Cedric the Saxon, who, though 
but in rank a thane, or, as the Normans called him, a Franklin, felt, at 
the delay of his evening meal, an irritable impatience, which might have 
become an alderman, whether of ancient or of modern times. 
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“< It appesret indeed, from the countenance of this proprictor, that 
he was of a frank, but hasty and choleric temper. He was not above 
the middle stature, but broad-shouldered, long-armed, and powerfull 
made, like one accustomed to endure the fatigue of war or of the chase; 
his face was broad, with large blue eyes, open and frank features, fine 
teeth, and a well-formed head, altogether expressive of that sort of 

00d humour which often lodges with a sudden and hasty temper. 

ride and jealousy there were in his eye, for his life had been spent in 
asserting rights which were constantly liable to invasion; and the 
prompt, fiery, and resolute disposition of the man, had been kept con- 
stantly upon the alert by the circumstances of his situation. His long 

‘ellow hair was equally divided upon the top of his head and upon his 
bicr, and combed down on each side to the length of his shoulders; it 
had but little tendency to grey, although Cedric was approaching to his 
sixticth year. 

‘“ His dress was a tunic of forest green, furred at the throat and cuffs 
with what was called minever; a kind of fur inferior in quality to ermine, 
and formed, it is believed, of the skin of the grey squirrel. This doublet 
hung unbuttoned over a close dress of scarlet which sate tight to his 
body; he had breeches of the same, but they did not reach lower than 
the tela part of the thigh, leaving the knee exposed. His feet had 
sandals of the same fashion with the peasants’, but of finer materials, 
and secured in the front with golden clasps. He had bracelets of gold 
upon his arms, and a broad adie of the same precious metal around 
his neck. About his waist he wore a richly-studded belt, in which was 
stuck a short straight two-edged sword, with a sharp point, so disposed 
as to hang almost perpendicularly by his side. Behind his seat was 
hung a scarlet cloth cloak lined with fur, and a cap of the same 
materials men embroidered, which completed the dress of the 
opulent landholder when he chose to go forth. A short boar spear, 
with a broad and bright steel head, also reclined against the back of 
his chair, which served him, when he walked abroad, for the purposes 
of a staff or of a weapon, as chance might require. 

*¢ Several domestics, whose dress held various proportions betwixt the 
richness of their master’s, and the coarse and simple attire of Gurth the 
swineherd, watched the looks and waited the commands of the Saxon 
dignitary. Two or three servants of a superior order stood behind 
their master upon the dais; the rest occupied the lower part of the hall. 
Other attendants there were of a different description; two or three 
large and oneeBy greyhounds, such as were then employed in bunting 
the stag and wolf; as many slow-hounds of a large bony breed, wit 
thick necks, large heads, and long ears; and one or two of the smaller. 
dogs, now called terriers, which waited with impatience the arrival of 
the supper; but with the sagacious knowledge of physiognomy peculiar 
to their race, forbore to intrude upon the moody silence of their master, 
appreheasive probably of a small white truncheon which lay by Cedric’s 
trencher, for the purpose of repelling the advances of his four-legged 
dependents. One grisly old wolf-dog alone, with the liberty of an 
indulged favourite, had planted himself close by the chair of state, and 
occasionally ventured to solicit notice by putting his large hairy head 
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upon his master’s knee, or pushing his nose into his hand.” (Ivanhoe, 
vol. i. p. 47-—53.) 


Though Norman visitors were not the most welcome at Ro- 
therwood, Cedric considered his honour as concerned in a 
strict observance of the laws of hospitality. The bugle sounds 
at the gate, and the domestics are pins RS to receive the 
strangers, who are announced as the Prior Aymer, and the re- 
nowned Knight of the order of Templars, Brian de Bois-Guil- 
bert. These persons with their attendants are scarcely disposed 
at separate tables according to their rank, before a wandering 
Jew makes his appearance, and humbly craves a shelter under 
the same roof, from the severity of the weather, the night bein 
very stormy. It is considered as sufficient for the Jew, to bé 
permitted to be housed. No seat is given him at the table, or 
place near the fire, till the palmer, who had found also admit- 
tance within the house, gives up his own to him, and _ provides 
for him in other respects. The Lady Rowena, who next enters 
the room, completes the supper circle. This lady, a solitary 
scion of the pure stock of Saxon Kings, being descended from 
no less a person than Alfred the Great, lived under the protec- 
tion of Cedric, who treated her with the homage due to a per- 
son of her high birth. Her beauty, figure, and dress, are well 
described. But our readers must be content with hearing only 
from us, that she was exquisitely fair, with clear blue eyes, and 
flowing ringlets, betwixt brown and flaxen; and a noble cast 
of heat and features, formed for attraction and command. Wil- 
frid, afterwards better known as the Knight of Ivanhoe, the only 
son of the Saxon Cedric of Rotherwood, had been compelled to 
leave his father’s mansion, for his presumption in aspiring to 
the hand of Rowena. He had accompanied Richard to the 
Holy Land, from whence he had returned, after illustrating his 
name and descent by deeds of consummate valour, and was in 
truth no other than the young man who, in the disguise of a 
pilgrim or palmer, sat at the hospitable board of his father, 
with the other guests. Rowena, with a curiosity very natural 
in her circumstances, requests to be informed who had been 
most distinguished in the Holy Land; and is answered by the 
Templar, that the chief display of valour was on the part of the 
brethren of his own order. But in the course of this conver- 
sation facts of another kind came out, which give great con- 
tentment to the Saxon host. 

« ¢ Were there none in the English army,’ said the Lady Rowena, 
‘ whose names are worthy to be mentioned with the Knights of the 
Temple and of St. John?’ | 

“ ¢ Forgive me, lady,’ replied De Bois-Guilbert; ‘ the English 
monarch did, indeed, bring to Palestine a host of gallant warriors, 
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second only to those whose breasts have been the unceasing bulwark 
of that blessed land.’ 

*« ¢ Second to Nong,’ said the Pilgrim, who had stood near enough 
to hear, and had listened to this conversation with marked impatience. 
All turned toward the spot from whence this unexpected asseveration 
was heard. ‘I say,’ repeated the Pilgrim in a firm and strong voice, 
‘ that the English chivalry were second to none who ever drew sword in 
defence of the Holy Land. I say besides, for I saw it, that King Richard 
himself, and five of his knights, held a tournament after the taking of 
St. John-de-Acre, as challengers against all comers. I say that, on 
that day, each knight ran three courses, and cast to the ground three 
antagonists. I add, that seven of these assailants were Knights of the 
gare a Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert well knows the truth of what 

tell you.’ 

“ It is impossible for language to describe the bitter scowl of rage 
which rendered yet darker the swarthy countenance of the Templar. 
In the extremity of his resentment and confusion, his quivering fingers 
griped towards the handle of his sword, and perhaps only withdrew 
from the consciousness that no act of violence could be ate executed 
in that place and presence. Cedric, whose feelings were all of a right 
onward and simple kind, and were seldom occupied by more than one 
object at once, omitted, in the joyous glee with which he heard of the 
glory of his countrymen, to remark the angry confusion of his guest ; 
* 1 would give thee this golden bracelet, Pilgrim, could’st thou tell me 
the names of those knights who upheld so gallantly the renown of merry 
England.’ 

_ “ © That will I do blythely,’ replied the Pilgrim, ‘ and that without 
guerdon; my oath, fora time, prohibits me touching gold. 

«« ¢ 1 will wear the bracelet for you, if you will, friend Palmer,’ said 
Wamba. 

** ¢ The first in honour as in arms, in renown as in place,’ said the 
Pilgrim, ‘ was the brave Richard, King of England.’ 

** «1 forgive him,’ said Cedric; ‘ | forgive him his descent from the 
tyrant Duke William.’ 

* ¢ The Earl of Leicester was the second,’ continued the Pilgrim; 
‘ Sir Thomas Multon of Gilsland was the third.’ 

«© ¢ Of Saxon descent, he at least,’ said Cedric, with exultation. 

*¢ ¢ Sir Foulk Doilly the fourth,’ said the Pilgrim. 

‘«* ¢ Saxon also, at least by the mother’s side,’ continued Cedric, who 
listened with the utmost eagerness, and forgot, in part at least, his hatred 
to the Normans, in the common triumph of the King of England and his 
islanders. ‘ And who was the fifth?’ he demanded, 

The fifth was Sir Edwin Turneham,’ 

«« « Genuine Saxon, by the soul of Hengist!’ shouted Cedric—* And 
the sixth?’ he continued with eagerness—‘ how name you the sixth?’ 

« ¢ The sixth,’ said the Palmer, after a pause, in which he seemed 
to recollect himself, ‘ was a young knight of lesser renown and lower 
rank, assumed into that viteec <a company less to aid their enterprize 
than to make up their numbers—his name dwells not in my memory.’ 

“* Sir Palmer,’ said Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert scornfully, ‘ this 
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assumed forgetfulness, after so much has been remembered, comes too 
late to serve your purpose. I will myself tell the name of the knight 
before whose lance fortune and my horse’s fault occasioned my fallin 
—it was the Knight of Ivanhoe; nor was there one of the six that, for 
his years, had more renown in arms. Yet this will I say, and loudly— 
that were he in England, and durst repeat, in this week’s tournament, 
the challenge of St. John de Acre, I, mounted and armed as I now am, 
would give him every advantage of weapons, and abide the result.’ 

“ ¢ Your challenge would be soon answered,’ replied the Palmer, 
‘ were your antagonist near you. As the matter is, disturb not the 
peaceful hall with vaunts of the issue of a conflict, which you well know 
cannot take place. If Ivanhoe ever returns from Palestine, I will be 
his surety that he meets you.’ 

** ¢ A goodly security,’ said the Knight Templar; ‘ and what do you 
proffer as a pledge ?’ 

** ¢ This reliquary,’ said the Palmer, taking a small ivory box from 
his bosom, and crossing himself, ‘ containing a portion of the true cross, 
brought from the monastery of Mount Carmel.’ 

* The Prior of Jorvaulx crossed himself and repeated a pater noster, 
in which all devoutly joined, excepting the Jew, the Mahomedans, and 
the Templar, the latter of whom, without vailing his bonnet or testifyin 
any reverence for the alleged sanctity of the relique, took from his nec 
a gold chain, which he flung on the board, saying—‘ Let Prior Aymer 
hold my pledge and that ot this nameless vagrant, in token that when 
the Knight of lvanhoe comes within the four seas of Britain, he underlies 
the challenge of Brian de Bois-Guilbert, which, if he answer not, I will 
proclaim him as a coward on the walls of every Temple Court in —— 

“« « Tt will not need,’ said the Lady Rowena, breaking silence; ¢ 
voice shall be heard, if no other in this hall is raised in behalf of the 
absent Ivanhoe, I affirm he will meet fairly every honourable challenge. 
Could my weak warrant add security to the inestimable pecan of this 
holy pilgrim, I would pledge name and fame that Ivanhoe gives this 
proud knight the meeting he desires.’ 

“¢ A crowd of conflicting emotions seemed to have occupied Cedric, 
and kept him silent during this discussion. Gratified pride, resentment, 
embarrassment, chased each other over his broad and open brow, like 
the shadow of clouds drifting over a harvest-field; while his attendants, 
on whom the name of the sixth knight seemed to produce an effect 
almost electrical, hung in suspense upon their master’s looks. But 
when Rowena spoke, the sound of her voice seemed to startle him from 
his silence. 

“ « Lady,’ said Cedric, ‘ this beseems not; were further pledge ne- 
cessary, I myself, offended, and justly offended, as I am, would yet gage 
my honour for the honour of Ivanhoe. But the pos as of battle is com- 
plete, even according to the fantastic fashions of Norman chivalry—Is 
it not, Father Aymer?’ 

- 6 pie? te lied the Prior ; ‘ and the blessed relique and rich chain 
will I bestow safely in the treasury of our convent, until the decision of 


this warlike challenge.’” (Ivanhoe, vol. i. p. 89—96.) 
The evening thus wears away in the discussion of these sub- 
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jects so interesting to most of the company. Very early in the 
following the Pilgrim visits. the wretched 
which had been assigned to the Jew, and having informed him 
of his suspicion of the Templar’s intention to way-lay him, in 
order to force from him his supposed wealth, proposes to 
conduct him in his way to Sheffield without loss of time. The 
terrified Jew accepts the proposal with great gratitude, Ivanhoe, 
by whispering a word in the ear of Gurth, procures his assist- 
ance in opening a way for them through the fortifications ; and 
before the sun-rise they are clear of the Saxons’ domain. On 
the road the Jew discovers the real character of his companion, 
and gives him a letter to a rich Jew from Lombardy, then at 
Leicester, with horses and suits of armour of the greatest ex- 
cellence and magnificence for sale, which letter was to procure 
him the choice of both steed and furniture, for the ensuing 
tournament. 

We have next a most animated description of the tournament 
of Asby de la Zouche, in which every thing of grandeur and 
gallantry in the show is summoned by the writer to aid the 
effect of his description. The challengers, in number five, oc- 
cupy pavilions on a detached platform in the lists, among whom 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert, with whom our readers are already ac- 
quainted, is considered as the chief, and is stationed in the 
centre, as the place of honour. The other challengers are the 

igantic Front-de-Boeuf, armed in sable, with a white shield 
ing a black bull’s head, Sir Philip Malvoisin, Hugh de 
Grant-Mesnil, and Ralph de Vipont. The Jew, also, with his 
beautiful and virtuous daughter, Rebecea, both in rich oriental 
costume, are present at the spectacle, and receive many in- 
sults from these military Christians. The fortunes of the day 
so honourable to the gallant Ivanhoe, who took upon this 
occasion the title of the Disinherited Knight, are set forth in 
a very interesting manner, and with a perfect acquaintance 
with all the circumstances of these imposing spectacles. Five 
knights advanced into the hsts, and proceeded to the plat- 
form, where stood the tents of the challengers, and each 
touched lightly, with the reverse of his lance, the shield of him 
with whom he. proposed to try his skill and courage. The 
pions, in thus proceeding, were considered as choosing to 
contend with blunted lances, technically called the arms of 
courtesy, which choice was observed to produce a feeling of 
disappointment in the spectators, who were in general better 
ed when the combats were maintained with deadly wea- 
At first the challengers were successful; all who op- 

them were unhorsed and vanquished; and there 


to be an end of the game of war. Atlength, as the Sersoenic 
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music of the challengers concluded one of those long high 
flourishes with which they had broken the silence of the lists, 
it was answered by a solitary trumpet, which breathed a note 
of defiance from the northern extremity of the lists; and a new 
champion cased in bright steel, richly inlaid with gold, and 
gallantly mounted, rode up to the platform with admirable 

race, and struck with the sharp end of his spear the shield of 

rian de Bois-Guilbert, till it rung again. The stranger 
knight, who was no other than the Knight of Ivanhoe, was 
victorious over all the challengers in succession; after which 
he was led up to receive the congratulation of Prince John, 
who presided at the tournament. The crown is then put into 
his hands, with authority to invest the lady of his choice, 
among the crowd of female beauties attendant on the spec- 
tacle, with the title of Queen of Love and Beauty for the 
remainder of the festival; and, as might have been expected, 
the Lady Rowena receives the crown, and is proclaimed the 
Queen for the ensuing day. The second day’s celebrity con- 
sisted of a general jousting, in which all the knights present 
who were desirous of distinction were allowed to take a part. 
Among the numbers engaged, the challengers and champions 
of the former day were at first principally distinguished, 
with the addition of Athelstane, who, on account of his de- 
scent from the last Saxon monarch of England, was held in 
the highest respect by all the Saxon natives of the north. He 
was the ally and kinsman of Cedric the Saxon, and by him des- 
tined to receive in marriage the hand of the fair Rowena, if 
the consent of that lady could be obtained. This person. is 
represented as comely in his figure, strong, and in the flower 
of his age, but inactive, and wanting in those graces and at- 
tractions which had given to the niga of Ivanhoe a de- 
cided ascendancy in the mind of the lady. Athelstane joined 
himself to the party opposed to the Disinherited Knight and his 
fellow combatants. The contest was very sharp and fatal, 
several knights were slain, and others grievously wounded, In 
this mortal combat the Knight of Ivanhoe was left to sustain 
the united strength of the aati Athelstane, and Front-de- 
Beeuf, and was on the point of being overpowered, notwith- 
standing the valour with which he maintained the unequal strife,. 
till a strange knight in black armour, who had hitherto scarcely. 
exerted himself at all, coming to his rescue, soon .overthrew: 
Athelstane and Front-de-Bceuf, and left the field to Ivanhoe 
and Brian de Bois-Guilbert. This latter was soon unhorsed 
and extended on the field. The victorious knight springing: 
from his saddle commanded the Templar to yield himself, when, 
Prince John, to whose faction that “—— among others, had. 
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attached himself, in opposition to the interests of Richard, who 
was supposed to be still a prisoner on the Continent, threw 
down his warder, and ended the combat. Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, 
being thus again triumphant, received the chaplet of honour 
from the hands of Rowena, the Queen of Beauty ; and for this 

urpose his helmet being removed, the stranger knight, for so 
fre had been till this moment, appeared in his proper person 
before the lovely sovereign of the day; with a countenance 
pale from his fatigue, and streaked with blood, having been 
seriously wounded in the encounter. Rowena, after recovering 
from her surprise and emotion, placed the chaplet upon the 
brows of the youthful victor with a short and appropriate 
eulogy. 

These ceremonies were scarcely ended when Prince John re- 
ceived from the King of France news of his royal brother’s 
escape from his confinement, thus laconically expressed, “ Take 
heed, for the devil is unchained.” The Prince, terribly dis- 
concerted by this intelligence, would have dismissed the as- 
sembly, but was persuaded to gratify the yeomanry and inferior 
orders with the customary contests for the prizes of archery. In 
this display of rival skill the competition principally lies be- 
tween Locksley, a sturdy stranger from the woods, and Hubert, 
a forester in the service of Malvoisin. Locksley, whose ad- 
mirable dexterity soon decides his title to the prize, and who is 
scarcely less distinguished for his candour ant generosity, acts 
a very significant part in the transactions which succeed to the 
famous passage of arms at Ashby-de-la-Zouche. 

All these celebrities being entirely ended, a splendid banquet 
is given by Prince John, at which Cedric and Athelstane 
are entertained. Here the Saxons become the subject of  rail- 
lery to the Norman knights, a circumstance by no means un- 
usual in those quarrelsome days, till these high minded _ repre- 
sentatives of that ancient and injured race, unable to brook a 
treatment from which their princely host should have protected 
them, depart abruptly for their own homes. A plot is now 
laid by de Bracy, and Brian de Bois-Guilbert, for waylaying 
the Saxons on their return, and carrying them off to Front-de- 
Beeuf’s castle, where the lady Rowena is to be forced into a mar- 
riage with Bracy, and the rest compelled to purchase their 
hberation ata high price. The beautiful Rebecca had in the 
mean time undertaken the care and cure of the wounded 
Ivanhoe, who was carried in her litter from the lists where we 
have seen him in such peril and acquiring such renown. The 
father and daughter, travelling with their valiant charge, acci- 
dentally fall in with Cedric and his party, whom they are glad to 
join for protection. While thus proceeding through a dreary 
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part of the forest in the night, a profligate band of ruffians, 
with Bracy and Bois-Guilbert at their head, in the disguise of 
woodmen, rush from the thicket upon them and carry them all 
off together to the castle of Front-de-Beeuf, where they are 
secured in different parts of the edifice. 'Wamba, the butfoon, 
and Gurth, the herdsman, of Cedric, manage their escape from 
the hands of the Normans, and finding Locksley and his 
brother outlaws hunting in the woods, apprise them of what 
had happened, and induce them to assist in endeavouring to 
rescue the captive Saxons. While things are in this state, 
the Black Knight, to whose puissant arm Ivanhoe had owed his 
rescue 10 the last tournament from the fearful odds with which 
he was engaged, and who had left the lists abruptly after that 
object had been gained, having lost his way in the forest, 
stops at a hermit’s abode beside a ruined chapel. After 
much knocking, and threatening, the friar, a man of extraor- 
dinary bone and muscle makes his appearance, and reluctantly 


permits his entrance. The treatment he there finds, and the 


dialogue maintained by these persons during this singular ren- 
counter are so highly spirited and amusing, that we shall extract 
it as a specimen of the writer’s best manner. ) 


‘“‘ The door accordingly was opened; and the hermit, a large, strong- 
built man, in his sackcloth gown and hood, girt with a rope of rushes, 
stood before the knight. He had in ore hand a lighted torch, or link, 
and in the other a baton of crab-tree, so thick and heavy, that it might 


well be termeda club. Two large shaggy dogs, half greyhound half’. 


mastiff, stood ready to rush upon the traveller so soon as the door 
should be opened. But when the torch glanced upon the armour of 
the knight, who stood without, the hermit, altering probably his origi- 
nal intentions, repressed the rage of his auxiliaries, and changing his 
tone to a sort of churlish courtesy, invited the knight to enter his lodge, 
making excuse for his unwillingness to open his lodge after sun-set, by 
alledging the multitude of robbers and outlaws who were abroad, and 


who gave no honour to our Lady or St. Dunstan, nor to those holy men: 


who spent life in their service. 


‘“«¢ The poverty of your cell, good father,’ said the knight, looking 


around him, and seeing nothing but a bed of leaves, a crucifix rudely 


carved in oak, a missal, with a rough-hewn table and two stools, and ; 


one or two clumsy articles of furniture—‘ the poverty of your cell 


should seem a sufficient defence against any risk of thieves, not to. 


mention the aid of two trusty dogs, large and strong enough, I think, 
to pull down a stag, and, of course, to match with most men.’ 


““¢ The good keeper of the forest,’ said the hermit, ‘ hath allowed 


me the use of these animals, to protect my solitude, until the times 
shall mend.’ 


‘“‘ Having said this, he fixed his torch in a twisted brancl of iron 


which served for a candlestick; and placing the oaken trivet before . 


the embers of the fire, which he refreshed with some dry wood, he 
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placed a stool upon one side of the table, and beckoned to the knight 
to do the same upon the other. 

“* They sat down, and gazed with great gravity, at each other; each 
thinking in his heart that he had seldom seen a stronger or more 
athletic figure than was placed opposite to him. 

“« Reverend hermit,’ said the knight, after looking long and fixedly 
at his host, ‘ were it not to interrupt rom devout meditations, I would 
pray to know three things of your holiness; first, where I am to put 
my horse ?—secondly, what I can have for supper ?—thirdly, where I 
am to take up my couch for the night ?” 

«“<«T will reply to you,’ said the hermit, ‘ with my finger, it being 
against my rule to speak by words where signs can answer the pur- 

” So saying he pointed successively to two corners of the hut. 
‘Your stable,’ said he, ‘is there— your bed there; and reaching 
down a platter with two handfuls of parched pease upon it from the 
neighbouring shelf, and placing it upon the table, he added, ‘ your 
supper is there.’ 

“ The knight shrugged his shoulders, and leaving the hut, brought 
in his horse, (which in the interim he had fastened to atree,) unsadled 
him with much attention, and spread upon the steed’s weary back his 
own mantle. 

The hermit was somewhat moved to compassion by 
the anxiety as well as address which the stranger displayed in tending 
his horse ; for, muttering something about provender left forthe keeper's 
paaey: he dragged out of a recess a bundle of forage, which he spread 

ore the knight's charger, and immediately afterwards shook down a 
quantity of dried fern in the corner which he had assigned for the 
rider’s couch. The knight returned him thanks for his courtesy; and 
this duty done, both resumed their seats by the table, whereon stood 
the trencher of pease placed between them. The hermit, after a long 

; which had once been Latin, but of which original language 

ew traces remained, excepting here and there the long rolling termi- 

nation of some word or phrase, set example to his guest, by modestly 

utting into a very large mouth, furnished with teeth which might 

fate ranked with those ofa boar both in sharpness and whiteness, some 

three or four dried pease,—a miserable grist as it seemed for so large 
and able a mill. 

“‘ The knight, in order to follow so laudable an example, laid aside his 
helmet, his corslet, and the greater part of his armour, and showed to 
the hermit a head thick-curled with yellow hair, high features, blue 
eyes, remarkably bright and sparkling, a mouth well formed, having 
atrupper lip clothed with mustachios darker than his hair, and bearing 
altogether the look of a bold, daring, and enterprizing man, with which 
his strong form well corresponded. 

“ The hermit, as if wishing to answer to the confidence of his guest, 
threw back his cowl, and shewed a round bullet-head belonging toa 
man in the prime of life. His close-shaven crown, surrounded by a ° 
circle of stiff curled black hair, had something the appearance of a 
parish pinfold begirt by its high hedge. The features expressed 
nothing of monastic austerity, or of ascetic privations; on the contrary, 
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it was a bold bluff countenance, with broad black eye-brows, a well- 
turned forehead, and cheeks as round and vermilion as those of a 
trumpeter, from which descended a long and curly black beard. Such 
a visage, joined to the brawny form of the holy man, spoke rather of 
sitloins and haunches, than of peas and pulse. This we sin did 
not escape the guest. After he had with great difficulty accomplished 
the mastication of a mouthful of the dried peas, he found it absolutely 
necessary to Bs ay his pious entertainer to furnish him with some 
liquor ; who replied to his request by placing before him a large cana 
of the purest water from the fountain. 

‘¢ ¢ It is from the well of St. Dunstan,’ said he, ‘in which, betwixt sun 
and sun, he baptized five hundred heathen Danes and Britons—blessed. 
be his name! And applying his black beard to the pitcher, he took 
a draft much more moderate in quantity than his encomium seemed 
to warrant. 

**¢ It seems to me, reverend father,’ said the knight, ‘ that the small. 
morsels which you eat, together with this holy, but somewhat thin beve- 
rage, have thriven with you marvellously. You appear a man more 
fit to win the ram at a wrestling match, or the ring at a bout at quarters 
staff, or the bucklers ata sword-play, than to linger out your time ia 
this desolate wilderness, saying masses and living upon parched peas: 
and cold water.’ 

“¢ Sir Knight,’ answered the hermit, ‘ your thoughts, like those of the: 
ignorant laity, are according to the flesh. It has pleased our Lady and: 
my patron saint to bless the pittance to which I restrain myself, evea 
as the pulse and water was blessed to the children Shadrach; Meshech, 
and Abednego, who drank the same rather than defile themselves with: 
the wine and meats which were appointed them by the King of the: 
Saracens.’ 

«Holy father,’ said the knight, ‘ upon whose countenance it hath 
pleased Heaven to work such a miracle, permit a sinful layman to crave. 
thy name?” 

Thou may’st call me,’ answered the hermit, ‘ the Clerk of Cop-. 
manhurst, for so am I termed in these parts—They add, it is true, the, 
epithet holy, but I stand not upon that, as being unworthy of such 
addition.— And now, valiant knight, may I pray ye for the name of my 
honourable guest ?” 

“¢ Truly,’ said the knight, ‘ Holy Clerk of Copmanhurst, men call 
me in these parts the Black Knight,—many, sir, add to it the epithet of 
Sluggard, whereby I am no way ambitious to be distinguished. . 

‘“‘ The hermit could scarcely forbear from smiling at his guest's reply. 

*©¢ ] see,’ said he, ‘ Sir Sluggish Knight, that thou art a man of 
prudence and of counsel; and moreover, I see that my poor monastic. 
tare likes thee not, accustomed, perhaps, ag thou hast been, to the 
licence of courts and of camps, and the luxuries of cities ; and now I 
bethink me, Sir Sluggard, that when the charitable keeper of this forest- 
walk left these dogs tor my protection, and also those bundles of forage, 
he left me also some food, which, being unfit for my use, the very 
recollection of it had escaped me amid my a HS meditations.’ 

“«* I dare be sworn he did so,’ said the knight, ‘1 was convinced. 
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that there was better food in the wa Ks Clerk, since you first doffed, 
your cowl.—Y our keeper is evera jovial fellow; and none whobeheld thy 
grinders contending with these peas, and thy throat flooded with this 
ungenial element, could see thee doomed to such horse-provender and 
horse-beverage, to the provisions upon the table,) ‘ and 
refrain from mending thy cheer.—Let us see the keeper’s bounty 
therefore without delay.’ 

«« The hermit cast a wistful look upon the knight, in which there was 
a sort of comic expression of hesitation, as if uncertain how far he 
should act prudently in trusting his guest. There was, however, as 
much of bold frankness in the knight’s countenance as was possible to 
be expressed by features. His smile, too, had something in it irre- 
sistibly comic, and gave an assurance of faith and loyalty, with which 
his host could not refrain from sympathising. 

“ After exchanging a mute glance or two, the hermit went to the 
further side of the hut, and opened a hatch, which was concealed with 

care and some ingenuity. Out of the recesses of a dark closet, 
into which this aperture gave admittance, he brought a large pasty, 
baked in a pewter platter of unusual dimensions. This mighty dish he 
placed before his guest, who, using his poniard to cut it open, lost no 
time in making himself acquainted with its contents. 

“‘¢ How long is it since the good keeper has been here?’ said the 
knight to his host, after having swallowed several hasty morsels of this 
reinforcement to the hermit’s good cheer. a 

««¢ About two months,’ answered the father hastily. 

‘* ¢ By the true Lord,’ answered the knight, ‘evexy thing in your 
hermitage is miraculous, Holy Clerk; for I would have been sworn 
that the fat buck which furnished this venison had be2n running on. 
foot within the week.’ 

_“ The hermit was somewhat discountenanced by this observation; 
and, moreover, he made but a poor figure while gazing on the dimi- 
nution of the pasty, on which his guest was making desperate inroads ; 
a warfare in which his previous professions of abstinence left him no 

ext for joining. 

“«« ] have been in Palestine, Sir Clerk,’ said the knight, stopping 
short of a sudden, ‘ and I bethink me it is a custom there that every 
host who entertains a guest shall assure him of the wholesomeness of 
his food, by partaking of it along with him. Far be it from me to sus- 
~~ so holy a man of aught inhospitable ; nevertheless I will be highly 

ound to you would you comply with this eastern custom.’ 

_ * ©To ease your unnecessary scruples, Sir Knight, I will for once 
depart from ve rule,’ replied the hermit. Andas there were no forks 
in these days, his clutches were instantly in the bowels of the pasty. 

«The ice of ceremony being once broken, it seemed matter of 
rivalry between the guest and the entertainer which should display the 
best appetite ; and although the former had probably fasted longest, yet 
the hermit fairly surpassed him. 

*«* Holy Clerk,’ said the knight, when his hunger was appeased, ‘ I 
would gage my good horse yonder against a zecchin, that that same. 
honest keeper to whom we are obliged for the venison has left thee a 
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stoup of wine, or a runlet of canary, or some such trifle, by way of ally 
to this noble pasty. This would be a circumstance, doubtless, totally 
unworthy to dwell in the memory of so rigid an anchorite; yet, I think, 
were you to search yonder crypt once more, you would find that Iam 
right in my conjecture.” . 
«“ The hermit only replied by a grin; and, returning to the hutch, he 
uced a leathern bottle, which might contain about four quarts. 
also brought forth two large drinking cups, made out of the horn 
ofthe urus, and hooped with silver. Having made this goodly preae 
vision for washing down the supper, he seemed to think no further 
ceremonious scruple necessary on his part; but filling both cups, and 
saying, in the Saxon fashion, ‘ Waes hael, Sic Sluggish Knight! he 
emptied his own at a draught. 

“< Drink hael! Holy Clerk of Copmanhurst,’ answered the warrior, 
and did his host reason in a similar brimmer. ; 

“« Holy Clerk,’ said the stranger, after the first cup was thus swal- 
lowed, ‘1 cannot but marvel that a man possessed of such thews and 
sinews as thine, and who therewithal shews the talents of so goodly a 
trencher-man, should think of abiding by himself in this wilderness. 
In my judgment, you are fitter to keep acastle or a fort, eating of the 
fat and drinking of the strong, than to live here upon pulse and water, 
or even upon the charity of the keeper. At least, were I as thou, 2d 
should find myself both disport and plenty out of the king’s deer. 
Yhere is many a goodly herd in these forests, and a buck will never 
be missed that goes to the use of Sairt Dunstan’s chaplain.’ 

“ « Sir Sluggish Knight,’ replied the Clerk, ‘these are dangerous — 
words, and I pray youto forbear them. I am true hermit to the king 
and Jaw, and were I to spoil my liege’s game, I should be sure of the 
ptison, and, an my gown saved me not, were in some peril of hanging.” 

““< Nevertheless, were I as thou,’ said the knight, ‘ 1 would take my 
walk by moonlight, when foresters and keepers were warm in bed, and 
ever and anon,—as I pattered my prayers,—I would let fly a shaft 
among the herds of dun deer that feed in the glades—Resolve me, 
Holy Clerk, hast thou never practised such a pastime ?” 

“« Friend Sluggard,’ answered the hermit, ‘thou hast seen all that 
can concern thee of my housekeeping, and something more than he 
deserves who takes up his quarters by violence. Credit me, itis better 
to enjoy the good which God sends thee, than to be impertinently 
curious how it comes. Fill thy cup, and welcome; and do not, I pray 
thee, by further impertinent enquiries, put me to shew that thou couldst 
hardly have made good thy lodging had I been earnest to oppose thee 

soak ny my faith,’ said the knight, ‘thoumakest me more curious tham. 
ever! Thou art the most mysterious hermit I ever met; and I will 
know more of thee ere we part. As for thy threats, know, holy man, 
thou speakest to one whose trade it is to find vut danger wherever 
it is to be met with.’ ? 

“ «Sir Sluggish Knight, I drink to thee,’ said the hermit; * 
ing thy valour much, but deeming wonderous slightly of thy discre- 
tion. If thou will take equal arms with me, I will give thee, in all 
friendship and brotherly love such sufficing penance and complete 
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absolution, that thou shalt not for the next twelve months sin the sip 
of excess of curiosity.’ : 
_. The knight pledged him, and desired him to name his weapons. 
6 There is none,’ replied the hermit, ‘ from the scissars of Dalilah 
mand the tenpenny nail of Jael, to the scymitar of Goliath,at which | am 
mot a match for thee—but if 1 am to make the election, what say’st 
thou, good friend, te these trinkets 7’ 

« Thus speaking, he opened another hutch, and took out from it a 
couple of broad-swords and bucklers, such as were used by the yeo- 
manry of theperiod. The knight, who watched his motions, observed 
what this second place of concealment was furnished with two or three 
00d long bows, a cross-bow, a bundle of bolts for the former, and half- 
a-dozen sheaves of arrows for the latter. A harp, and other matters of 
“a very uncanonical appearance, were also visible when this dark recess. 
“was opened. 

wie 1 promise thee, brother, Clerk,’ said he, ‘I will ask thee no more 
soffensive questions. The contents of that cupbeard are an answer to 
“all my enquiries; and I see a weapon there (here he stooped and took 
out the harp) on which I would more gladly prove my skill with thee, 
than at the sword and buckler.” 

“«} hope Sir Knight,’ said the hermit, ‘ thou hast given no good 
reason for thy sirname of the Sluggard. Ido promise thee I suspect 
thee grievously. Nevertheless, thou art my guest, and [ will not put 
‘thy manhood to the proof without thine own free will. Sit thee down, 
then, and fill thy cup; let us drink, sing, and be merry, If thou 
“knowest ever a good lay, thou shalt be welcome to a nook of pasty at 
“Copmanhurst so long as I serve the chapel of St. Dunstan, which, 
please God, shall be till I change my grey covering for one of green 
turf.—But come, filla flagon, for it will crave some time to tune the 
harp; and nought pitches the voice and sharpens the ear like a stoup 
ofwine. For my part, I love to feel the grape at my very finger-ends 
‘before they make the harp-strings tinkle.”” (Ivanhoe, vol. il. p. 24—40.) 


The Clerk of Copmanhurst and the Black Knight were thus 
jovially passing the night, when Locksley and his brother out- 
aws arrived at the hermitage. They communicated the ad- 
‘venture on which they were embarked, and earnestly invited both 
‘the brawny hermit and his boon companion to join them in the 
enterprise. The proposal well suits the characters to whom it 
as made; the Friar is soon equipped in the dress of a forester, 
and the whole party direct their course with determined bra- 
‘wery to the castle of Front-de-Bceuf, where many different 
Scenes were at this moment in agitation. The owner of the cas- 
‘tle, with the turbaned slaves of the Templar, were in the dun- 
geon where the Jew had been thrown, threatening to broil him on 
a gridiron, unless he gave up his riches for his ransom. Bracy 
47. an upper apartment was endeavouring to work on the fears 
Rowena, and Brian de Bois-Guilbert was. trying with the same 
Success to overcome the virtue and honour of the fair Rebecca; 
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while the two Saxons, Cedric and Athelstane, were shut up to- 
gether by themselves in what had been the great hall of the 
castle, ahs it was in the hands of its former Saxon proprietor, 
and was now converted into a guard-room ; an apartment with 
vaulted roof and elegant pillars, after the Norman fashion, 
having been constructed for the hall of the new possessors. 
Here Cedric, recollecting the uses which had been made of his 
present lodging in the days of his ‘saxon forefathers, vents him-- 
self in terms of indignant complaint, and the noble Athelstane, 
a character but ill conceived and ill defined, laments the delay 
of his customary meal; and there we will leave them for the 
resent. In every part of the castle a scene is acting, in which 
it is impossible not to feel a great interest, but re impos- 
sible to do any justice to in this short account of the story. 

Of these different scenes, that between the Templar and the 
beautiful and noble-minded Rebecca is the most highly 
wrought. There is really great sublimity in the fuil develop- 
ment which is here made of this blazing character of excel- 
‘ence. .We regret. we cannot copy the whole scen2 into our 


‘Brees and to present less than the whole would be to mar it.. 


oth Bracy and the Templar have just enough of chivalrous 
honour in their characters to prevent their eee every bar- 
rier of principle and feeling; and the conduct of Rowena and 
Rebecca keeps each under check till the horn ®f defiance at 
the castle gate is heard from the band of foresters with the 
Black Knight at their head. 

Rebecca had prevailed upon a wretched old woman, a do- 
mestic of the castle, to permit her to attend upon Ivanhoe, 
who lay languishing with his wounds in a chamber of the 
castle. We might have told the reader how it happened that 
this fair and virtuous maiden came to have the superintendence 
of the wounded knight after the gallant transactions of the 
tournament at Ashby, but it would have taken up too much 
time; suffice it to say, that in her present care of Ivanhoe she 
was only following up the assiduities which on the road, in her 
own litter, and at the temporary dwelling of her father, she had 
with some success bestowed upon the valiant sufferer. 

An interesting, though very peculiar conversation, takes 
place between Cedric and the old female domestic, of whom 
we made mention. a little above, and which opens an affectin 
history of herself, now an old, foul, and despicable hag, but 
once the beautiful daughter of the last Saxon proprietor of the 
castle, and who was supposed to have fallen in the general 
slaughter of her family, by the ancestor of Front-de-Baeuf, the 
err owner. She had sunk into the lowest debasement b 

er long residence with the destroyers of her kindred, but still 
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retained a strong hatred of those with whom she had long lived 
an infamous partaker of their guilt, till age and squalidity had 
rendered her the object of scorn and ridicule. Her thirst. of 
revenge made her a conspirator in the meditated attack upon 
the castle, and the fierce and profligate band of knights, its 
present inhabitants. | 
The Normans having menaced the captives with death, un- 
less the besiegers instantly retired, it occurred to them to send 
Wamba, the jester, into the castle, disguised in the habit of a 
friar, to pray with them before their execution. In this trans, 
action, the valour and fidelity of the fool are greatly signalized. 
He finds in this assumed character an admission into the place 
where Cedric and the noble Athelstane are confined. After an 
affecting interview between the poor slave and his Saxon mas- 
ter, Cedric is persuaded by him to take the priest’s habit, in 
which the fool was attired, and, leaving his prison, to join the 
besieging party without doors. in the moment of the grand 
assault of the castle, the Jewess is attending the wounded 
dvanhoe, who is unable to stir from his bed, while she at his re- 
quest climbs up to the grated window, and thence obtains. a 
view of the fierce and bloody encounter. The dialogue which 
-now takes place between the wounded cavalier and the heroic 
maiden, in which the tumultuous and terrible scene is drama- 
tically set fétth, cannot be too much praised for its fire, force, 
~and pathos. It is impossible to refrain from giving the whole 
to the reader 


** « The skirts of the wood seem lined with archers, although only a 
few are advanced from its dark shadow.’ 


*** Under what banner ;’ asked Ivanhoe. 

**¢ Under no ensign of war which I can observe,’ answered Rebecca. 

*** A singular novelty,’ muttered the knight, ‘ to advance to storm 
such a castle without pennon or banner displuyed.—See’st thou who 
they be that act as leaders ?? 

“¢ A knight, clad in sable armour, is the most conspicuous,’ said the 
Jewess; ‘he alone is armed from head to heel, and seems to assume 
the direction of all around bim.’ 

*** What device does he bear on his shield?’ replied Ivanhoe. 

Something resembling a bar of iron, and a padlock painted blueon 
the black shield.’ 

“ «A fetterlock and shackle-bolt azure,’ said Ivanhoe; ‘1 know not 
who may bear the device, but well [ ween it might now be mine own. 
Canst thou not see the motto?’ | 7 

“+ Scarce the device itself at this distance,’ replied Rebecca; ‘but 
when the sun glances fair upon his shield, it shews as I teli you.’ 

*« ¢ Seem there no other leaders?’ exclaimed the anxious enquirer. 

*«* None of mark and distinction that I can behold from this station,’ 
said Rebecca, * but, doubtless, the other side of the castle is also as- 
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sailed. They seem even now preparing to advance.—God of Zien, 

rotect us!—What a dreadful sight!—Lhose who advance first. bear 
Soa shields, and defences. made of plank ; the others follow, bending 
their bows as they come on.—They raise their bows !—God of Moses, 
forgive the creatures thou hast made!’ 

‘* Her descriptions were here suddenly interrupted by the signal for 
assault, which was given by the blast of a shrill bugle, and at onee 
answered by a flourish of the Norman trumpets from the battlements, 
which, mingled with the deep and hollow clang of the nakers (a species 
of kettle-drum), retorted in notes of defiance the challenge of the 
enemy. ‘The shouts of both partics augmented the fearful din, the 
assailants crying, ‘ Saint George for England! and the Normans 
answering them with cries of Ex avant De Bracy?—Bean-seant ! 
Beau-seant !—Front-de-Bauf a la rescousse !? according to the war- 
cries of their different commanders. 

“ It was not, however, by clamour that the contest was to be decided, 
and the desperate efforts of the assailants were met by an equally 
vigorous defence on the part of the besieged. ‘The archers, trained by 
their woodland pastimes to the most effective use of the long bow, shot, 


to use the appropriate phrase of the time, so “ wholly together,” that, 


no point at which a defender could shew the lest part of his person 
escaped their cloth-yard shafts. By this heavy discharge, which con- 
tinued as thick and sharp as hail, while notwithstanding, every arrow 
had its individual aim, and flew by scores together against each embra- 
sure and opening in the parapets, as well as at every window wherea 
defender either occasionally had post or might be suspected to, be sta- 
tioned,—by this sustained discharge, two or three of the garrison were 
slain, and several others wounded. But, confident in their armour of 
= and in the cover which their situation afforded, the followers of 
‘ront-de-Baeuf, and his allies, shewed an obstinacy in defence propor- 
tioned to the fury of the attack, and replied with the discharge of their 
large cross-bows, as well as with their long bows, slings, and other 
missile weapons, to the close and continued shower of arrows; and, 
as the assailants were necessarily but indifierently protected, did coa- 
siderably more damage than they received at their hand. ‘The wiazing 
of shafts and of missiles, on both sides, was only interrupted by the 
ng which arose when either side inflicted or sustained some notable 
oss, 

“¢ And I must lie here like a bedridden monk,’ exclaimed Ivanhoe, 
‘while the game that gives me freedom or death is played out by 
the hand of others!—Look from the window once again, kind maiden, 
but beware that you are not marked by the archers beneath— Look out 
once more, and tell me if they yet advance to the storm.’ 

_ With patient courage, strengthened by the interval which she-had 
employed in mental devotion, Rebecca again took post at the lattice, 
sheltering herself, however, so as not to be visible frem beneath, 
dost thou see Rebecca?’ again demanded the wounded 
night. 
“** Nothing but the cloud of arrows, flying so thick as to dazai¢ mine 
eyes, and to hide the bowmen who shoot them.’ 
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«¢ That cannot endure,’ said Ivanhoe; ‘ if they press not right on to 
the castle by pure force of arms, the archery may avail but little 
against stone walls and bulwarks. Look for the knight of the fetter- 
lock, fair Rebecca, and see how he bears himself; for as the leader is, 
so will his followers be.’ 

**¢] see him not,’ said Rebecca. 

*«¢ Foul craven’ exclaimed Ivanhoe; £ does he blench from the helm 
when the wind blows highest?’ 

*«¢ He blenches not! he blenches not!’ said Rebecca, ‘ I see him 
now ; he leads a body of men close under the outer barrier of the bar- 
bican.—They pull down the piles and palisades ; they hew down the 
barriers with axes—His high black plume floats abroad over the 
throng, like a raven over the field of the slan.—They have made a 
breach in the barriers—they rush in—they are thrust back !—Front-de- 
Beeuf heads the defenders, I see his gigantic form above the press. 
They throng again to the breach, and the pass is disputed hand to hand 
and man to man. God of Jacob! it is the meeting of two fierce tides— 
the conflict of two oceans moved by adverse winds.’ | 

*« She turned her head from the lattice, as if unable longer to endure 
a sight so terrible. 

““< Look forth again, Rebecca,’ said Ivanhoe, mistaking the cause of 
her retiring ; ‘the archery must in some degree have ceased, since they 
are now fighting hand to hand—Look again, there is now less danger. 

“ Rebeeca again looked forth, and almost immediately exclaimed, 
“Holy prophets of the law! Front-de-Boeuf and the Black Knight 
fight hand in hand on the beach, amid the roar of their followers, who 
watch the progress of the strife—Heaven strike with the cause of 
the oppressed and of the captive!’ she then uttered a loud shriek, and 
exclaimed, ‘ He is down!—he is down !’ 

*«¢ Who is down ?’ cried Ivanhoe ; ‘ for our dear Lady’s sake, tell, 
me which has fallen ?’ 

«The Black Knight,’ answered Rebecca, faintly ; then instantly 
again shouted with joyful eagerness—* But no—but no !—the name of 
the Lords of Hosts be blessed !—he is on foot again, and fights as if 
there were twenty men’s strength in his single arm—His sword is 
broken—he snatches an axe from a yeoman—he presses Front-de-Bauf 


with blow on blow—The giant stoops and totters like an oak under 
the steel of the woodman—he falls—he falls !’ 


“*Front-de Boeuf!’"—exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

«* ¢ Front-de-Boeuf,’ answered the Jewess; ‘his men rush to the 
rescue, headed by the haughty Templar—their united force compels 
the champion to pause—They drag Front-de-Boeuf within the walls.’ 

««¢The assailants have won the barriers, have they not?’ said 
Ivanhoe. 

“« They have—they have—and they press the besieged hard upon the 
outer wall; some plant ladders, some swarm like bees, and endeavour 
to ascend upon the shoulders of each other—down go stones, beams, 
and trunks of trees upon their heads, and as fast as they bear the 
wounded to the rear, fresh men supply their place in the assault— 
Great God! hast thou given men thine own image, that it should 
thus cruelly defaced by the hands of their brethren!’ | 
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«¢ Think not of that,’ replied Ivanhoe ; “this is no time for suche 
thoughts.—Who yield ?—who push their way?’ 

«*« The ladders are thrown down,’ rephed Rebecca, shuddering ¢ 
“the soldiers lie grovelling under them like crushed reptiles~The_ 
besieged have the better.’ 

«Saint George strike for us,’ said the Knight, ‘ do the false yeomer 
give way ?” 

«No! exclaimed Rebecca, ‘ they bear themselves right yeomanly - 
—the Black Knight approaches the postern with his huge axe—the he 
thundering blows which he deals, you may hear them above all the at 
lin and shouts of the battle—Stones and beams are hailed down on ed 
the bold champion—he regards them no more than if they were 1, 
thistle-down or feathers.’ eM 

“«¢ By Saint John of Acre,’ said Ivanhoe, raising himself joyfully om i i 


his couch, ‘ methought there was but one man in England that 
might do such a deed.’ | 

*“«* The postern gates shake,’ continued Rebecca; ‘ it crashes—it is Hh 
splintered by his blows—they rush in—the out-work is won—O God? 1 
—they hurl the defenders from the battlements—they throw them into ie 
the moat—O men, if ye be indeed men, spare them that can resist no ay 
jJonger 

*¢¢ The bridge—the bridge which communicates with the castle— + 
have they won that pass?’ exclaimed Ivanhoe. a i 

**« No,’ replied Rebecca, ‘the Templar has destroyed the plank ore aN 
which they crossed—few of the defenders escaped with him into the. 
castle —the shrieks and cries which you hear tell the fate of the others: 
—Alas! I see that it is still more difficult to look upon victory than 
upon battle.’ 

“© ¢ What do they now, maiden?’ said Ivanhoe; ‘ loek forth yet 
again—this is no time to faint at bloodshed.’ 

‘Tt is over for the time,’ said Rebecca; ‘ our friends strengthen: 
themselves within the out-work which they have mastered, and it 
affords them so good a shelter from tho foemen’s shot, that the garrisom 
only bestow a few bolts on it from interval to interval, as if rather to» 
disquiet than effectually injure them. t 

Our friends,’ said Wilfrid, will surely not abandon an enterprize 
so gloriously begun and so happily attained.—O no! I will put my faith, 
in the good knight whose axe has rent heart-of-oak and bars of iron.— 
Singular,’ he again muttered to himself, ‘ if there be two who can da 
a deed of such derring do—a fetter-lock, and a shackle-bolt on a field 
sable—what may that mean?—seest thou nought else, Rebecca, by 
which the Black Knight may be distinguished ?? ‘ 

“ « Nothing,’ said the Jewess ; ‘ all about himis black as the wing of 
the nightraven. Nothing can I spy that can mark him farther | 
having once seen him put forth his strength in battle, methinks I could 
know him again among a thousand warriors. He rushes to the fray as if- 
he were summoned to a banquet. ‘There is, more than mere strength, 
there seems as if the whole soul and spirit of the champion were gives 
to every blow which he dexls upon his enemies, God assoilzie bim 
of the sin of bloodshed !~-it is fearful, yet magnificent, to behold how- 
the arm and heart of or.e man can triumph over hundreds.’ 
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© Rebecca,’ said Ivanhoe, ‘ thou hast painted a hero ; surely they 
rest but to refresh their force, or to provide the means of crossing the 
moat—Under such a leader as thou hast spoken this knight to be, 
there are no craven fears, no coid-blooded delays, no. yielding upa 
lant emprize ; since the difficulties which render it arduous render 
it also glorious. I swear by the honour of my house—I vow by the 
name of my bright lady-love, I would endure ten years’ captivity to 
fight one day by that good knight's side in such a quarrel as this?” 
glvanhoe, vol. i. p. 290—301.) 


In the midst of all these horrors the last revengeful mischief, 
of Ulrica, and her triumphant interview with Front-de-Beuf, 
the savage destroyer of her kindred, in his dying moments is 
related with circumstances of great poetical effect. 


“Meanwhile the lord of the beleaguered and endangered castle 
upon a bed of bodily pain and mental agony. He had not the usual 
resource of bigots in that superstitious period, most of whom were went 
to atone for the crimes they were guilty of by liberality to the Chureh, 
stupifying by this means their remorse by the idea of atonement and 
forgiveness; and although the refuge which success thus purchased ne 
more resembled the peace of mind which follows on sincere repentance, 
than the turbid stupefaction procured by opium resembles healthy and 
natural slumbers, it was still a state of mind preferable to the agonies 
of awakened remorse. But among the vices of Front-de-Beeuf, a hard 
and griping man, avarice was predominant; and he preferred setting 
ehurch and churchmen at defiance, to purchasing from them pardon 
and absolution at the price of treasure and of manors. Nor did the 
‘Templar, an infidel of another stamp, justly characterize bis associate, 
when he said Front-de-Beeuf could assign no cause for his unbelief 
and contempt for the established faith; for the Baron would have 
alleged that the Church sold her wares too dear, that the spiritual 
freedom which she put up to sale was only to be bought like that of 
the chief Captain of Jerusalem, ‘ with a great sum,’ and Front-de-Beeuf 
preferred denying the virtue of the medicine, to paying the expense of 
the physician. But the moment had now arrived when earth and all 
its treasures were gliding from before his eyes, and when his heart, 
though hard as a nether millstone, became appalled as he gazed for- 
ward into the waste darkness of futurity. The fever of his body aided 
the impatience and agony of his mind, and his death-bed exhibited a 
mixture of the newly awakened feelings of remorse, combating with 
the fixed and inveterate obstinacy of his disposition;—a fearful state 
of mind, only to be equalled in those tremendous regions, where there 

“are complaints without hope, remorse without repentance, a horrid 
sense of present agony, and a presentiment that it cannot cease or be 
diminished ! 

“«* Where be these dog-priests now,’ growled the baron, * who set 
such price on their ghostly mummery ?—where be all those unshed 
Carmelites, for whom old ‘Front-de-Bauf founded the convent of St. 
Anne, robbing his heir of many a fair rood of meadow, and many a fat 


‘field and close—where be the greedy hounds now ?—Swilling, I 
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warrant me, at the ale, or playing their juggling tricks at the bed-side 
of some miserly churl.—Me, the heir of their founder—me, whom 
their foundation binds them to pray for—me—ungrateful villains as 
they are !—they suffer to die like the houseless dog on yonder common, 
unshriven and unhouseled !—Tell the Templar to come hither—he is a 
priest, and may do something— But no !—as well confess myself to the 
devil as to Brian de Bois-Guilbert, who recks neither of heaven nor of 
hell.—I have heard old men talk of prayer-—prayer by their own voice 
—such need not to court or to bribe the false priest—But I—I dare 
not!’ 

“¢QLives Reginald Front-de-Beuf,’ said a broken and shrill voice 
close by his bed-side, ‘ to say there is that which he dares not!’ 

“« The evil conscience and the shaken nerves of Front-de-Boeuf 
heard, in this strange interruption tohis soliloquy, the voice of one of 
those demons, who, as the superstition of the tintes believed, beset the 
beds of dying men, to distract their thoughts, and turn them from the 
meditations which concerned their eternal warfare. He shuddered 
and drew himself together; but, instantly summoning up his. wonted 
resolution, he exclaimed, ‘ Who is there ?—what art thou, that darest 
to echo my words in a tone like that of the night-raven?—Come before 
my couch that I may see thee.’ 


«“«T am thine evil angel, Reginald Front-de-Beuf,’ replied the 

«« ¢ Let me behold thee then in thy bodily shape, if thou be’est indeed 
a fiend,’ replied the dying knight; ‘ think not that I will blench from 
thee !—By the eternal dungeon, could I but grapple with these hor- 
rors that hover round me as [ have done with mortal dangers, heaven 
nor hell should say that I shrank from the conflict !’ 

“¢ Think on thy,sins, Reginald Front-de-Bocuf—on rebellion, on 

rapine, on murder!—Who stirred up the licentious John te war 
against his grey-headed father—against his generous brother ?” 
_ “© Be thou fiend, priest, or devil,’ replied Front-de-Boeuf, ‘thou 
liest in thy throat!—Not I stirred John to rebellion—not I alone— 
there were fifty knights and barons, the flower of the midland counties 
—better men néver laid lance in rest—And must [ answer for the fault 
done by fifty ?—False fiend, I defy thee! Depart, and haunt my couch 
no more—lct me die in peace if thou be mortal—if thou be a demon, 
thy time is not yet come.’ 

«“ «In peace thou shalt Not die,’ repeated the voice; ‘ even in death 
shalt thou think on thy murders—on the groans which this castle has 
echoed—on the blood that is ingrained in its floors!’ 

«* Thou canst not shake me by thy petty malice,’ answered Front- 
de-Boeuf with a ghastly and constrained laugh. ‘The infidel Jew—it 
was merit with heaven to deal with him as I did, else wherefore are men 
canonized who dip their hands inthe blood of Saracens ?—The Saxon 
porkers, whom I have slain, they were the foes of my country, and of 
my lineage, and of my liege lord,—Ho! ho! thou see’st there is no 
crevice.in my coat of plate—Art thou fled ?—art thou silenced?” 

No, foul parricide!’ replied'the voice; ‘ think of thy father!— 
think of his death !—think of his banquet-room, flooded with his gore, 
and by the hand of a son!’ | 
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«¢ Ha’ answered the Baron, after a long pause, ‘ an thou knowest 
that, thou art indeed the author of evil, and as omniscient as the 
_ monks call thee!—That secret I deemed locked in my own breast, 

and in but one beside—the temptress, the partaker of my guilt.— 
Go, leave me, fiend! and seek the Saxon witch Ulrica, who alone could 
tell thee what she and I alone witnessed—Go, I say, to her, who washed 
the wounds, and straighted the corpse, and gave to the slain man the 
outward show of one parted in time and in the course of nature—Go 
to her—she was my temptress, the foul provoker, the more foul re- 
warder of the deed—let her, as well as I, taste of the tortures which 
anticipate hell !’ 

‘¢ ‘She already tastes them,’ said Ulrica, stepping before the couch 
of Front-de-Boauf; ‘ she hath long drunken of this cup, and its bitter- 
ness is sweetened to see that thou dost partake it.—Grind not thy 
teeth, Front-de-Boeuf—roll not thine eyes—clench not thy hand, nor 
shake it at me with that gesture of menace!—The hand which, like 
that of thy renowned ancestor who gained thy name, could have broken 
with one stroke the skull of a mountain-bull, is now unnerved and 

werless as mine own!’ | 

««¢ Vile murderous hag!’ replied Front-de-Boeuf, ‘ detestable screech- 
-owl! is it then thou who art come to exult over the ruins thou hast 
assisted to lay low ?” 

«© ¢ Ay, Reginald Front-de-Beeuf,’ answered she, ¢ it is Ulrica!—it 
is the daughter of the murdered Torquil Wolfganger !—it is the sister 
of his slaughtered sons!—it is she who demands of thee, and of th 
father’s house, father and kindred, name and fame—all that she has 
lost by the name of Front-de-Boeuf!—Think of my wrongs, Front- 
de-Boeuf, and answer me if I speak not truth. Thou hast been my evil 
angel, and I will be thine—I will dog thee till the very instant of disso- 

ution.’ 

“«¢ Detestable fury !’ answered Front-de-Beeuf, ‘that moment shalt 
thou never witness—Ho! Giles Clement, and Eustace! Saint Maur 
and Stephen! seize this damned witch, and hurl her froin the battle- 
ments headlong—she has betrayed usto the Saxon.—Ho! Saint Maur! 
Clement! false-hearted knaves, where tarry ye?” 

«¢¢ Call on them again, valiant Baron,’ said the hag, with a smile of 

isly mockery ; ‘ summon thy vassals around thee, doom them that 
Biter to the scourge and the dungeon—But know, mighty chief,’ she 
continued, suddenly changing her tone, ‘thou shalt have neither 
answer, nor aid, nor obedience at their hands.—Listen to these horrid 
sounds,’ for the din of the recommenced assault and defence now rung 
fearfully loud from the battlements of the castle; ‘in that war-cry is 
the downfall of thy house—The blood-cemented fabric of Front-de- 
Beeuf’s power totters to the foundation, and before the foes he most 

ised |The Saxon, Reginald !—the scorned Saxon assails thy walls! 
y liest thou here, like a worn-out hind, when the Saxon storms 
place of strength ? ’ 

“«* Gods and fiends !" exclaimed the wounded knight! ‘ O for one 
moment's strength, to drag myself to the mellay, and perish as becomes 
my name |’ 
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“ ¢ Think not of it, valliant warrior!’ replied she; ‘thou shalt die 
no soldier’s death, but perish like the fox in his den, when the peasants 
have set fire to the cover around it.’ 

«“ ¢ Hateful hag! thou liest,’ exclaimed Front-de-Beeuf; ‘ my fol- 
lowers bear them bravely—my walls are strong and high—my comrades 
in arms fear not a whole host of Saxons, were they headed by Hengist 
and Horsa !—The war-cry of the Templar and of the Free Companions 
rises high over the conflict! and by mine honour, when we kindle the 
blazing beacon, for joy of our defence, it shall consume thee, body and 
bones; and I shall live to hear thou art gone from earthly fires to those 
of that hell, which never sent forth an incarnate fiend more utterly 
diabolical 

“‘* Hold thy belief,’ replied Ulrica, ¢ till the proof reach thee—But, 
no!’ she said interrupting herself, ‘ thou shalt know, even now, the 
doom, which all thy bar: strength, and courage is unable to avoid, 
though it is prepared for thee by this feeble hand—Markest thou the 
smouldering and suffocating vapour which already eddies in sable folds 
through the chamber ?—Didst thou think it was but the darkning of 
thy bursting eyes—the difficulty of thy cumbered: breathing ?—No! 
Front-de-Beeuf, there is another cause—Rememberest thou the maga- 
zine of fuel that is stored beneath these apartments ?? 

“ ¢ Woman!’ he exclaimed with fury, ‘ thou hast not set fire to it 2 
—By heaven thou hast, and the castle is in flames!’ 

«*¢ They are fast rising at least,’ said Ulrica, with frightful com- 

sure ‘and a signal shall soon wave to warn the besiegers to press | 

ard upon those who would extinguish them.—Farewell, Front-de- . 
Beeuf !—May Mista, Skogula, and Zernebock, gods of the ancient 2s 
Saxons—fiends as the priests now call mpi | the place of 1a 
comforters at your dying bed, which Ulrica now relinquishes !—But 
know, if it will give thee comfort to know it, that Ulrica is bound to 
the same dark coast with thyself, the companion of thy punishment as 
the companion of thy guilt-—And now, parricide, farewell for ever !— 
May each stone of this vaulted roof find a tongue to echo that title 
into thine ear!’ 

‘*¢ So saying, she leftthe apartment; and Front-de-Boeuf could 
hear the crash of the ponderous key as she locked and double-locked 
the door behind her, thus cutting off the most slender chance of escape. 
In the extremity of agony he shouted upor his servants and allies— 
Stephen and Saint Maur !— Clement and Giles !—I burn here unaided! 
—Totherescue—to the rescue, brave Bois-Gilbert, valiant De Bracy—It 
is Front-de-Beoeuf who calls!—It is your master, ye traitor squires !— Your 
ally—your brother in arms, ye perjured and faithless knights !—all the 
curses due to traitors upon your recreant heads, do you abandon me 

_ to perish thus miserably !—They hear me not—they cannot hear me— 
my voice is lost in the din of battle—The smoke rolls thicker and 
thicker—the fire has caught upon the floor below—O for one draught 
of the air of heaven, were it to be purchased by instant annihilation ! 
And in the mad phrenzy of despair, the wretch now shouted with the 
shouts of the fighters, now muttered curses on himself, on mankind, 


and on Heaven itself—* The red fire flashes through the thickumoke !’- 
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he exclaimed; ‘ The demon marches against me under the banner of 
his own element—Foul spirit, avaunt!—I[ go not with thee without my 
comrades—all, all are thine, that garrison these walls—Thinkest thou, 
Front-de-Beeuf will be singled out to go. alone ?—No—the infidel 
Templar—The licentious De Bracy—Ulrica, the foul murthering 
strumpet—the men who aided my enterprizes—the dog Saxons and 
accursed Jews, who are my prisoners—all, all shall attend me~a 
goodly fellowship as ever took the downward road—Ha, ha, ha!’ and 
he laughed in his frenzy till the vaulted roof rung again. ‘ Who 
laughed there!’ exclaimed Front-de-Beeuf, in altered mood, for the 
noise of the conflict did not prevent- the echoes of his own frenzied 
laughter from returning upon his ear—‘ Who laughed there?’?—Ulrica, 
was it thou?—Speak, witch, and I forgive thee—for, only thou or the 
fiend of hell himself could have laughed at such amoment. Avaunt— 
avaunt!’ (Ivanhoe, vol, ii. p. $14—327.) 

The storming of the castle now follows in all its tremendous 
magnificence, and it is in the finest style of terrific pamting. 
We scarcely know where is to be found a crisis so bloody, so 
valorous, and so tempestuous in the descriptive pages of history 
or poetry. The Templar, and De Bracy in the sdnate, and the 
Black Knight, in the attack of the castle, are the portraits of 
a consummate master. Cedric the Saxon, and the stranger 
knight, in black armour, who had fought their way to the very 
pe of the castle, are in the most imminent danger, as they 

tter down the postern, from a huge stone which the men at 
arms under Bracy’s direction, were loosening from one of the 
battlements to precipitate on their heads, without their know- 
ledge of what was preparing for them; and here the good yeo- 
man Locksley comes into play; and gives variety to the cha- 
racter of the battle. With “4 unerring shafts, he destroys 
each man as he puts his hand to the lever, and a crisis of more 
sae interest could not have been imagined. De Bracy 

es the lever with his spirited war-cry, “ Mount joye Saint 
Dennis!” and the massy pimnacie totters over the heads of Ce- 
dric and the Sable Knight. All saw the danger—none could 
assist: thrice sped the certain shafts of the gallant bowyer— 
in vain—the De Bracy’s armour was proof—the arrow re- 
bounded from his impenetrable mail. The purpose of De 
Bracy would have been accomplished, and the day lost to the 
besiegers ; but at the moment when a few efforts more were 
only wanting to detach the ponderous stone, the flame was 
seen to break out on the western side of the castle, and De 
Bracy and his followers rashed down to open the gate of the 
castle, that a way might be made for escaping the fire, as more 
to be avoided than the sword of the enemy. Now rush in the 
Black Knight and the Saxon Cedric, and a scene of blood and 
conflagration complete the horrors of this dreadful day. Ulrica, 
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who had kindled the fire, stands on a turret, with the appear- 


ance of one of the furies, yelling forth a war song, such as was 


wont to be chaunted on the field of battle, by the scalds of the 


heathen Saxons. Her maniac figure is for some time visible 
on the stand which she had chosen, tossing her arms abroad 
with wild exultation. At length the turret gives way, with a 
terrific crash, and the wretched beldam perishes in the flames, 
which had already consumed the tyrant whom she had so long 
served and hated. 

De Bracy is made captive by the Black Knight, and the Tem- 
pa. after felling with his battle-axe the Saxon Athelstane, seizes 

ebecca, and. cutting his way through his enemies, carries off 
his lovely prize. The Black Knight himself is just in time te 
rescue Ivanhoe from the flames. Cedric saves Rowena with 
much difficulty, and the miserable Jew owes his preservation ta 
the Friar, who. in searching for liquor finds him in the cellar or 
dungeon. And so ends this memorable and stormy adventure. 
Gurth has his freedom granted him for his services. Cedne 
and Rowena proceed homeward to bury with due honours, the 
unfortunate Athelstane. The Jew proceeds towards the pre- 
ceptory of the Templars to endeavour to recover his daughter. 
The Black Knight, who is no other than the lion-hearted 
Richard in disguise just returned from his foreign confinement, 
after dismissing his prisoner De Bracy, passes on through the 
forest, and is there set upon by a band of ruffians sent to assas- 
sinate him by his brother John, and here another desperate en= 
counter takes place, in which the royal hero displays his usual 
valour. His danger, however, becomes very imminent, bei 
singly exposed to a numerous band; but at this moment Wamba 
the jester, who had alone accompanied the Black Knight 
through the forest as his guide, sounds.a bugle which had been 
given the Knight on his dbpertore from the castle, by the brave 
chief of the foresters, with an assurance that in case of danger @ 
blast of that horn would instantly summon round him Loeksle 
himself, and his band of outlaws. The following extract will 
clear up this part of the story : : 


“ ¢ That was a felon stroke!’ exclaimed the Black Knight, as the 
steed fell to the earth, bearing his rider along with him. 

“ And at this moment Wamba winded the bugle, for the whole had 
passed so speedily, that he had not time to do so sooner. The sudden 
sound made the murderers bear back once more, and Wamba, tho 
so imperfectly weaponed, did not hesitate to rush in and assist 
Black Knight to arise. 

‘ * Shame on ye, false cowards!’ exclaimed the Knight, who seemed 
to lead the assailants; ‘ do ye fly from the empty blast of a horn blown 
by a Jester?’ 
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~ © Animated by his words, ey. attacked the Knight anew, whose 
best refuge was now to place his back against an oak, and defend him- 
self with his sword. The felon Knight, who had taken another spear, 
watching the moment when his formidable antagonist was most closely 
pressed, galloped against him in hopes to nail him with his lance against 
the tree, when his purpose was again intercepted by Wamba. The 
Jester, making up by agility the want of strength, and little noticed 
by the men-at-arms who were busicd in their more important object, 
hovered on the skirts of the fight, and effectually checked the fatal 
career of the Blue Knight, by ham-stringing his horse with a stroke of 
his sword. Horse and man went to the ground; yet the situation of 
the Knight of the Fetterlock continued very precarious, as he was 
pressed close by several men completely armed, and began to be fa- 
tigued by the violent exertions necessary to defend himself on so man 
points at nearly the same moment, when a grey-goose shaft sudden! 
stretched on the earth one of the most formidable of his assailants, and 
a band of yeomen broke forth from the glade, headed by Locksley and 
the jovial Friar, who, taking ready and effectual part in the fray, soon 
disposed of the assailants, all of whom lay on the spot dead or. mortall 
wounded. The Black Knight thanked his deliverers with a dignity 
they had not observed in his former bearing, which hitherto seemed 
rather that of a blunt bold soldier, than of a person of exalted rank. 

“* «It concerns me much,’ he said, ‘ even before I express my full » 
gratitude to my ready friends, to discover, if I may, who have been m 
unprovoked enemies. Open the visor of that Blue Knight, Wamba, 
who seems the chief of these villains.’ 

“ The Jester instantly made up to the leader of the assassins, who, 
bruised by his fall, and entangled under the wounded steed, lay inca- 
pable either of flight or resistance. 

* € Come, valiant sir,’ said Wamba, ‘ I must be your armourer as 
well as your equerry—lI have dismounted you, and now I will unhelm 

ou.’ 
ne So saying, with no very gentle hand he undid the heimet of the 
Blue Knight, which, rolling to a distance on the grass, displayed to the 
Knight of the Fetterlock grizzled locks, and a countenance he did not 
expect to have seen under such circumstances. _ 

** ¢ Waldemar Fitzurse!’ he said in astonishment; * what could urge 
one of thy rank and seeming worth to so foul an undertaking ?’ 

** * Richard,’ said the captive Knight, looking up to him, ‘ thou 
knowest little of mankind, if thou knowest not to what ambition and 
revenge can lead every child of Adam.’ 


* * Revenge?’ answered the Black Knight; ‘ I never wronged thee 
—On me thou hast nought to revenge.’ 

“ «My daughter, Richard, whose alliance thou didst scorn—was that 
no injury to a Norman, whose blood is noble as thine own?’ 

«« « Thy daughter!’ replied the Black Knight; ‘a proper cause of 
enmity, and followed up to a bloody issue. Stand back, my masters, 
I would speak to him alone. And now, Waldemar Fitzurse, say me 
the truth--confess who set thee on this traitorous deed.’ 

“«* Thy father’s son, answered Waldemar, ‘ who, in so doing, did but 
avenge on thee thy disobedience to thy father.’ 
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* Richard’s eyes sparkled with indignation, but his better nature 
‘overcame it. He pressed his hand against his brow, and remainedan 
instant gazing on the face of the humbled baron, in whose features pride 
was contending with shame. 

* ¢ Thou dost not ask thy life, Waldemar,’ said the King. 
« © He that’s in the lion’s clutch,’ answered Fitzurse, ‘ knows it were 
needless.’ 

“ ¢ Take it then unasked,’ said Richard; ‘ the lion preys not. on 
prostrate carcases—Take thy life, but with this condition, that in three 
‘days thou shalt leave England, and go to hide thine infamy in thy 

Norman castle, and that thou wilt never mention the name of John of 
Anjou as connected with thy felony. If thou art found on English 
ground after the space I have allotted thee, thou diest—or if thou 
breathest aught that can attaint the honour of my house, by Saint 
George! not the altar itself shall be a sanctuary, I will hang thee out 
to feed the ravens, from the very pinnacle of thine own castle. Let 
this knight have a steed, Locksley, for I see your yeomen have caught 
those which were running Joose, and let him depart unharmed.’ 

“ ¢ But that I judge i listen to a voice whose behests must not be 
disputed,’ answered the yeoman, ‘ [ would send a shaft after the skulk- 
ing villain that should spare him the labour of a long journéy.’ 

‘* ¢ Thou bearest an English heart, Locksley,’ said the Black Knight, 
“and well dost judge thou art the more bound to obey my behest—L 
am Richard of England!’ 

“* At these words, pronounced in a tone of majesty suited to the high 
rank, and no less distinguished character, of Coeur de Lion, the yeomen 
at once kneeled down before him, and at the same time tendered their 
allegiance, and implored pardon for their offences. ; 

“ ¢ Rise, my friends,’ said Richard, in a gracious tone, looking on 
them with a countenance in which his habitual good humour had al- 
ready conquered the blaze of hasty resentment, and whose features 
retained no mark of the late desperate conflict, excepting the flush 
arising from exertion—‘ Arise,’ he said, ‘ my friends!—Your misde- 
meanours, whether in forest or field, have been atoned by the loyal 
services you rendered my distressed subjects before the walls of 
Torquilstone, and the rescue you have this day afforded to your 
sovereign. Arise, my liegemen, and be good subjects in future. And 
thou, brave Locksley’ | 

“« ¢ Call me no longer Locksley, my liege, but know me under the 
name, which, I fear, fame hath blown too widely not to have reached 
even your royal ears—I am Robin Hood, of Sherwood Forest.’ _ 

“« * King of Outlaws, and Prince of good fellows!’ said the King, 
“ who hath not heard a name that has been borne as far as Palestine ? 
But be assured, brave Outlaw, that no deed done in our absence, and 
in the turbulent times to which it hath given rise, shall be remembered 
to thy disadvantage.’ 

“« « True says the proverb,’ said Wamba, interposing his word, but 
with some abatement of his usual petulance— 


* When the cat is away, 
The mice will play,’ 
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«4 What, Wamba, art thou there?’ said Richard; * I have been so 
Jong of hearing thy voice, I thought thou had’st taken the flight” =» 
“ «1 the flight!’ said Wamba; * when do you ever find Folly se- 
parated from Valour? There lics the trophy of my sword, that good 
gelding, whom I heartily wish upon his’ legs again, conditioni 
is master lay houghed there in his place. It is true, I gave a little 
ound at first, for a motley jacket does not brook lance-heads as a steél 
doublet will. But if I fought not at sword’s point, you will grant me 
“** And to purpose, honest Wamba,’ replied t ing. ‘ 
good service shall not be forgotten.’ ” (Ivanhoe, vol. iii. p. 


Ivanhoe is reconciled to his ofiended father by the interces- 
sion of the Black Knight, who had avowed to Cedric his real 
quality, and nothing appears to oppose itself to the accom- 

lishment of his highest wish, in his marriage with the beauti- 
ful Rowena, when suddenly the most unimaginable of all 
events seems again to dash the cup from his lips. The noble 
Athelstane, whose funeral they were, at his castle of Konings- 
burg, preparing to celebrate, re-appears in sound wind and limb, 
and with his usual appetite; for, extraordinary as it may seem, 
and extraordinary it must seem to all who are not acquainted 
with the indiscretion with which our author is apt to render 
ridiculous, by some such softise as this, the best products of 
his fine invention, Athelstane, who had only been knocked 
down and thrown into a stupor by the falchion of the Templar, 
had risen from his coftin in et Big he had been carried to 
a neighbouring abbey, and, invited by the good cheer that 
was to make a part of his funeral celebration, had repaired 
to his own mansion, in a very hungry condition, with his 
grave-clothes on his back. Whatever love, however, there 
might have once existed in his heart had been entirely dis- 
lodged from its post, by what cause it does not distinctly ap- 
pear; but probably by the concussion his frame had received 
at the hands of the Knight Templar; and with great good nature 
he makes a formal renunciation of all his right and title to the 
hand of Rowena. Before advantage could be taken by Ivanhoe 
of this concession, he is summoned to attend upon a very dif- 
ferent business at the preceptory of the Knight’s Templars at 
‘Templestowe, the explanation of which will require us to follow 
a little the course of Brian de Bois-Guilbert after the bloody 
catastrophe at Torquilstone, the castle of Front-de-Beeuf. 
That fierce and amorous Knight had carried off the beautiful 
Jewess to the precinct of the preceptory of Templestowe, where 
she was lodged in a remote chamber, as it seems, with the con- 


—nivance of the Preceptor, Albert Malvoisin, brother of Philip 


Malvoisin, one of the challengers at the tournament of Ashby 
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de la Zouche. Unfortunately for the purpose of Brian de Bois+ 
Guilbert, Lucas Beaumanoir, the Grand Master of the Order of 
Templars, had just come to England to reform the discipline of 
the establishments there, a man of bigotted and severe cha- 
racter. The Jew,—of whose long adventure after the blo 
affair at the castle of Front-de-Bceuf, with the outlaws and the 
Prior Aymer in the woods,—we have not been able to give even 
a brief relation, arrives at the Preceptory with a letter from the 
Prior to Bois-Guilbert, proposing the ransom of Rebecca, 
This letter comes to the Hands of the Grand Master, to whom 
it makes known the fact of a female being within the precinct of 
the Preceptory to the infinite scandal of the order. To extricate 
Bois-Guilbert from his danger, his friends in the Preceptory per- 
suade the Grand Master, that the valiant Knight had been in 
duced to commit this offence by the philters and incantations of 
Rebecca, who was in possession of infernal arts, and held com- 
merce with the wicked spirits. She is, in consequence of these 
accusations, solemnly arraigned and brought to hat trial for the 
crime of witchcraft. The evidence at this prejudiced and 
bigotted bar is judged satisfactory, and the innocent and beau- 
tiful prisoner is asked, if she tid asty thing to urge against the 
infliction of the capital punishment due to her crime. Rebecca 
had received a scroll from the Templar, acquainting her, that it 
was her privilege to prove her innocence in the trial by battle, if 
she could obtain a champion to take up her cause; which pri- 
vilege she asserts; and, “who,” s the Grand Master, “ will 


lay lance in rest for a sorceress? who will be the champion of 
a Jewess ?” 


“< ¢ God will raise me up a champion,’ said Rebecca—‘ It cannot be 
that in merry England—the hospitable, the generous, the free, where so 
many are ready to peril their lives for honour, there shall not be found 
one to fight for justice. But it is enough that I challenge the trial by 
combat—there lies my gage.’ : 

‘* She took her embroidered glove from her hand, and — down. 
before the Grand Master with an air of mingled simplicity and dignity, 
which excited universal surprise and admiration. ot 

‘¢ Even Lucas Beaumanoir himself was affected by the mien and ape 
pearance of Rebecca. He was not originally a cruel or even a severe: 
man; but with passions by nature cold, and with a high, though mistaken, 
sense of duty, bi fens had been gradually hardened by the ascetic life. 
which he pursued, the supreme power which he enjoyed, and the —_ 
posed necessity of subduing infidelity and eradicating heresy, which hy 
conceived peculiarly incumbent on him. His features relaxed in their 
usual severity as he gazed upon the beautiful creature before him, alone, 
unfriended, and defending herself with so much spirit and courage, He 
crossed himself twice, as » hereireed whence arose the unwonted 
of a heart, which on such occasions used to resemble in hardness the 
steel of his sword. At length he spoke. 
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“« ¢ Damsel,’ he said, ‘ if the pity I feel for thee arise from any practice 
thine evil arts have made on me, great is thy guilt. But I rather judge 
‘it the kinder feelings of nature which grieves that so goodly a form 
should be a vessel of perdition. Repent, my daughter—confess th 
witchcrafts—turn thee from thine evil faith—embrace this holy emblem, 
and all shall yet be well with thee here and hereafter. In some sister- 
hood of the strictest order, shalt thou have time for prayer and fittin 
penance, and that repentance not to be repented of. This do and live 
—what has the law of Moses done for thee that thou shouldest die for it?” 

** * It was the law of my fathers,’ said Rebecca; ‘ it was delivered in 
thunders and in storms upon the mountain of Sinai, in cloud and in 
fire. This, if ye are Christians, ye believe—it is, you say, recalled, 
but so my teachers have not taught me.’ 


«* «Let our chaplain,’ said Beaumanoir, ‘ stand forth, and tell this 
obstinate infidel’ 

** « Forgive the interruption,’ said Rebecca, meekly; ‘I am a maiden, 
unskilled to dispute for my religion, but I can die for it, if it be God’s 
will, Let me pray your answer to my demand of a champion.’ 

« ¢ Give me her glove,’ said Beaumanoir. ‘ This is indeed,’ he 
continued, as he looked at the flimsy texture and slender fingers, ‘ a 
slight and frail gage for a purpose so deadly—Seest thou, Rebecca, as 
this thin and light glove of thine is to one of our heavy steel gauntlets, 
so'is thy cause to that of the Temple, for it is our Order which thou 
hast defied.’ 

~  « Cast my innocence into the scale,’ answered Rebecca, ‘ and the 
giove of silk shall outweigh the glove of iron.’ 

««« Then thou doest persist in thy refusal to confess thy guilt, and in 
that bold challenge which thou hast made?’ 

** «1 do persist, noble sir,’ answered Rebecca. : 

«« « So be it then, in the name of Heaven,’ said the Grand Master; 
“and may God shew the right!’ 


“« « Amen,’ replied the Preceptors around him, and the word was 
deeply echoed by the whole assembly. 
.. * Brethren,’ said Beaumanoir, ‘ you are aware that we might well 
have refused to this woman the benefit of the trial by combat—but 
though a Jewess and an unbeliever, she is also a stranger and defence- 
Jess, and God forbid that she should ask the benefit of our mild laws, 
and that it should be refused to her. Moreover, we are knights and 
soldiers as well as men of religion, and shame it were to us, upon any 
ree to refuse ete combat. Thus, therefore, stands the case. 
ca, the daughter of Isaac of York, is by many frequent and sus- 
_Picious circumstances, defamed of sorcery practised on the person of a 
noble knight of our -* Order, and hath challenged the combat m 
of her innogence. To whom, reverend brethren, is it your opinion 
tha we should deliver the gage of battle, naming him, at the same time, 
to be, our champion on the field?’ | 
« ¢<To Brian de Bois-Guyilbert, whom it chiefly concerns,” said the 
Precepto.” of Goodalricke, * and who, moreover, best knows how the 
ruth standy in this matter.’ | 
“¢ But if,” said the Grand Master, ‘ our brother Brian be under the 
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influence of a charm or a spell—we speak but for the sake of precaution, 
for to the arm of none of our holy Order would we more willingly 
confide this or a more weighty cause.’ 

** ¢ Reverend father,’ answered the Preceptor of Goodalricke, ‘ no 
spell can affect the champion who comes forward to fight for the judg- 
ment of God.’ 

* * Thou say’st right, brother,’ said the Grand Master. ‘ Albert 
Malvoisin, give this gage of battle to Brian de Bois-Guilbert. Jt is our 
charge to thee, brother,’ he continued, addressing himself to Bois- 
Guilbert, ‘ that thou do thy battle manfully, nothing doubting that the 
good cause shall triumph. And do thou, Rebecca, attend, that we 
assign thee the third day from the present to find a champion.’ 

‘“* ¢ That is but brief space,’ answered Rebecca, ‘ for a stranger, and 
one of another faith, to ind one who will do battle, wagering life and 
honour for her cause.’ 

“« « We may not extend it,’ answered the Grand Master; ‘ the field 
must be foughten in our own presence, and divers weighty causes call 
us on the fourth day from hence.’ 

** « God's will be done!’ said Rebecca; ‘ I put my trust in Him, to 
whom an instant is as effectual to save as a whole age.’ 7 

“« ¢ Thou hast spoken well, damsel,’ said the Grand Master; * but 
well know we who can array himself like an angel of light. It remains 
but to name a fitting place of combat, and, if it so hap, also of execution. 
Where is the Preceptor of this house?’ 

“ Albert Malvoisin, still holding Rebecca’s glove in his hand, was 
speaking to Bois-Guilbert very earnestly, but in a low voice. 

“« ¢ How!’ said the Grand Mamter, ‘ will he not receive the gage?’ 

“¢ ¢ He will—he doth, most Reverend Father,’ said Malvoisin, slip- 
ping the glove under his own mantle. ‘ And for the place of combat, I 

old the fittest to be the lists of Saint George belonging to this Pre- 
ceptory, and used by us for military exercise.’ 

“© + Tt is well,’ said the Grand Master. ‘ Rebecca, in those lists 
shalt thou produce thy champion; and if thou failest to do so, or if th 
champion shall be discomfited by the judgment of God, thov shalt 
then die the death of a sorceress, er ess to doom. Let this our | 
judgment be recorded, and the record read aloud, that no one may 
pretend ignorance.’ 

“‘ One of the chaplains, who acted as clerks.to the chapter, imme- 
diately ingrossed the order in a huge volume, which contained the 
proceedings of the Templar Knights when solemnly assembled on such 
occasions; and when he had finished writing, the other read aloud the 
sentence of the Grand Master, which, when translated from the Norman 
French, in which it was couched, was expressed as follows: — 

“ * Rebecca, a Jewess, daughter of Isaac of York, being attainted 
of sorcery, seduction, and other damnable practices, practised on a 
Knight of the most Holy Order of the Temple of Zion, doth deny the 
same; and saith, that the testimony delivered against her this day is 
false, wicked, and disloyal ; and that by lawful esseine of her body, as. 
being unable to combat in her own behalf, she doth offer, by a gentleman 
instead thereof, to avouch her performing his loyal devoir in all 
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knightly sort, with such arms as to gage of battle do fully appertain, 
ood that at her peril and cost. And therewith she aeoliaad “A gage. 
And the gage having been delivered to the noble Lord and Knight, 
Briar de Bois-Guilbert of the Holy Order of the Temple of Zion, he 
was appointed to do this battle, in behalf of his Order and himself, as 
injured and impaired by the practices of the appellant. Wherefore the 
most reverend Father and puissant Lord, Lucas, Marquis of Beau- 
manoir, did allow of the said challenge, and of the said essoime of the 
appellant's body, and assigned the third day for the said combat, the 

ace being the inclosure called the lists of Saint George, near to the 

eceptory of Templestowe. And the Grand Master appoints the 
appellant to appear there by her champion, on pain of doom, as a 
person convicted of sorcery or seduction; and also the defendant so to 
appear, under the penalty of being held and adjudged recreant in case 
of default; and the noble Lord and most reverend Father aforesaid ap- 
pointeth the battle to be done in his own presence, and according to all 
that is commendab!e and profitable in such a case. And may God aid 
the just cause!’ 

_ © Amen!’ said the Grand Master; and the word was echoed by all 
around. Rebecca spoke not, but she looked up to heaven, and, folding 
her hands, remained for a minute without change of attitude. She then 
modestly reminded the Grand Master, that she ought to be permitted 
some opportunity of free communication with her friends, for the pur- 
pose off making her condition known to them, and procuring, if possible, 
some champion to fight in her behalf. 

“ ¢ It is just and lawful, said the Grand Master ; ‘ chuse what mes- 
senger thou shalt trust, and he shall have free communication with thee 
in thy prison chamber.’ 

“© |s there,’ said Rebecca, ‘ any one here, who, either for love of @ 
good cause, or for ample hire, will do the errand of a distressed being?’ 

«« All were silent; for none thought it safe, in the presence of the 
Grand Master, to avow any interest in the calumniated prisoner, lest 
he should be suspected of leaning towards Judaism. Not even the 
prospect of reward, far less any feelings of compassion alone, could 
surmount this apprehension. 

*© Rebecca stood for a few moments in indescribable anxiety, and 
then exclaimed, ‘ Is it really thus?—And, in English land, am I to be 
deprived of the poor chance of safety which remains to me, for want of 
an act of charity which would not be refused to the worst criminal?’ 

“ Higg, the son of Snell, at length replied, ‘ lam but a maimed man, 
but that I can at all stir or move was owing to her charitable assistance. 
—I will do thine errand,’ he added, addressing Rebecca, ‘ as well as @ 
crippled object can, and happy were my limbs fleet enough to repair 
the mischief done by my tongue. Alas! when I boasted of thy charity, 
I little thought I was leading thee into danger.’ 

« ¢ God,’ said Rebecca, ‘ is the disposer of all. He can turn back 
the captivity of Judah, even by the weakest instrument. To execute 
his the snail is as sure a messenger as the falcon. Seek ont 
Isaac of York—here is that will pay for horse and man—and let him 
have this scroll. I know not if it be of Heaven the spirit which inspires: 
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me, but most truly do I judge that I am not to die this death, and that 
a champion will be raised up for me. Farewell !—Life and death are 
in thy haste.’ 

“« The peasant took the scroll, which contained only a few words in 
Hebrew. Many of the crowd would have dissuaded him from touching 
a document so suspicious ; but Higg was resolute in the service of his 
benefactress. She had saved his body, he said, and he was confident 
she did not mean to peril his soul. 

‘ ¢ J will get me,’ he said, ‘ my neighbour Bathan’s good capul, and 
I will be at York within as brief space as man and beast may.’ 

“ But as it fortuned, he had no occasion to go so far, for within a 
quarter of a mile from the gate of the Preceptory he met with two riders, 
whom, by their dress and their huge yellow caps, he knew to be Jews; 
and, on approaching more nearly, discovered that one of them was his 
ancient employer, Isaac of York. ‘The other was the Rabbi Ben 
Samuel; and both had approached as near to the Preceptory as they 
dared, on hearing that the Grand Master had summoned a chapter for 
the trial of 2 sorceress. 

* ¢ Brother Ben Samuel,’ said Isaac, ‘ my soul is disquieted, and I 
wot not why. This charge of necromancy is right often used for 
cloaking evil practices on our people.’ ' 

“ « Be of good comfort, brother,’ said the physician; ‘ thou canst deal. 
with the Nazarenes as one possessing the mammon of unrighteousness, 
and canst therefore purchase immunity at their hands—it rules the 
savage minds of those ungodly men, even as the signet of the might 
Solomon was said to command the evil genii. But what poor wretc 
comes hither upon his crutches, desiring, as I think, some speech of 
me? Friend,’ continued the physician, addressing Higg, the son of 
Snell, ‘1 refuse thee not the aid of mine art, but I relieve not with one 
asper those who beg for alms upon the highway. Out upon thee!— 
Hast thou the palsy in thy legs? then let thy hands work for thy live- 
lihood ; for, albeit thou be’st unfit for a speedy post, or for a careful 
shepherd, or for the warfare, or for the service of a basty master, yet 
there be occupations—How now, brother?’ said he, interrupting his 
harangue to look towards Isaac, who had but glanced at the scroll 
which Higg offered, when, uttering a deep groan, he fell from his mule 
dike a dying man, and lay for a minute insensible. 

“ The Rabbi now dismounted in great alarm, and hastily applied the 
remedies which his art suggested for the recovery of his companion. 
He had even taken from his pocket a cupping epparatus, and was about 
to renaee to phlebotomy, when the object of his anxious solicitude 

enly revived; but it was to dash his cap from his head, and to 
throw dust on his grey hairs. The physician was at first inclined to 
ascribe this sudden and violent emotion to the effects of insanity ; and, 
adhering to his original purpose, began once again to handle his imple- 
ments. But Isaac soon convinced him of his error. 

“ ¢ Child of my sorrow,’ he said, ‘ well shouldst thou be called 
Benoni, instead of Rebecca! Whyv should thy death bring down my 
erey pope to the grave, till in the bitterness of my heart I curse God 
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«« ¢ Brother,’ said the Rabbi in great surprise, ‘ art thou a father in 
Israel, and dost thou utter words like unto these?—I trust that the child 
of thy house yet liveth?’ 

** * She liveth,’ answered Isaac; ‘ but it is as Daniel, who was called 
Belteshazzar, even when within the den of the lions. She is captive 
unto those men of Belial, and they will wreak their cruelty upon her, 
sparing neither for her youth nor her comely favour. O! she was as a 
crown of green palms to my grey locks; and she must wither in a night, 
like the gourd of Jonah. Child of my love !—child of my old age !— 
oh, Rebecca, daughter of Rachel! the darkness of the shadow of death 
hath encompassed thee.’ 

«« ¢ Yet read the scroll,’ said the Rabbi; ‘ peradventure it may be 
that we may yet find out a way of deliverance.’ 

~ ° read, brother,’ answered Isaac, ‘ for mine eyes are as a 
fountain of water.’ 

* The physician read, but in their native language, the following 
words :— 

“¢ To Isaac, the son of Adonikam, whom the Gentiles call Isaac of 
York, peace and the blessing of the promise be multiplied upon thee! 
My father, 1 am as one doomed to die for that which my soul knoweth 
not—even for the crime of witchcraft. My father, if a strong man can 
be found to do battle for my cause with sword and spear, according to 
the custom of the Nazarenes, and that within the lists of Godstowe, on 
the third day from this time, peradventure our father’s God will give 
him strength to defend the innocent, and her who hath none to help 
her. Lut if this may not be, let the virgins of our people mourn for me 
as for one cast off, and for the hart that is stricken by the hunter, and 
for the flower which is cut down by the scythe of the mower. Where- 
1 fore look now what thou doest, and whither there be any rescue, One 


eit |, Nazarene warrior might indeed bear arms in my behalf, even Wilfrid, 
AL sii son of Cedric, whom the Gentiles call Ivanhoe. But he may not yet 
Ae} || endure the weight of his armour. Nevertheless, send the tidings unto 
ie ||: him, my father; for he hath favour among the strong men of his people, 
HEL and, as he was our companion in the house of bondage, he may find 

; | some one to “0 battle for my sake. And say unto him, even unto him, 


even unto Wilfrid, the son of Cedric, that if Rebecca live, or if Rebecca 
die, she Fveth or dieth wholly free of the guilt she is charged withal. 
And if it be the will of Ged that thou shalt be deprived of thy daughter, 
do not thou tarry, old man, in this land of bieotdeel and cruelty ; but 
betake thyself to Cordova, where thy brother liveth in safety, under the 
shadow of the throne, even of the throne of Boabdil the Saracen; for 
Jess crue! are the cruelties of the Moors unto the race of Jacob, than 
the cruelties of the Nazarenes of England, 

** Isaac listened with tolerable composure while Ben Samuel read the 
letter, and then again resumed the gestures and exclamations of oriental 
sorrow, tearing his garments, besprinkling his head with dust, and 
ejaculating, ‘ My daughter! my daughter! flesh of my flesh, and bone 
of my bone!’ 

** Yet,’ said the Rabbi, ‘ take courage, for this grief availeth nothing. 
Gird up thy loins, and seek out this Wilfrid, the son of Cedric. It may 
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be he will help thee with counsel or with strength; for the youth hath 
favour in the eyes of Richard, called of the Nazarenes Cceur de Lion, 
and the tidings that he hath returned, are constant in the land. It may 
be that he may obtain his letter, and his signet, commanding these men 
of blood, who take their name from the Temple to the dishonour thereof, 
that they proceed not im their purposed wickedness.’ 

«© « T will seek him out,’ said Isaac, ‘ for he is a good youth, and 
hath compassion for the exile of Jacob. But he cannot bear his 
armour, and what other Christian shall do battle for the oppressed of 
Zion?’ (Ivanhoe, vol. iii. p. 1S$3—201.) 

The character of Rebecca touches the loftiest point of alti- 
tude in virtuous courage and the self devotedness of religious 
principle throughout this whole transaction, and in no part more 
than in the last parley with Bois-Guilbert, in which she magnanr 
mously rejects the proposal which he makes to her, at the expense 
of all his hopes of ambition and preferment (for he expected to 
succeed to the command of the Order on the death of the Grand 
Master), to fly with her from the horrors that awaited her, pro- 
vided she would consent to share his fortunes, and place herself 
under his honourable protection. Rebecca’s gage had been, as 
appeared by the above extract, delivered to Bois-Guilbert him- 
self, who was deemed the fittest of all the knights to be the 
champion of the Order, considered as injured through him by the 
sorceries of which the culprit stood convicted. The time ap- 
pointed for the trial by battle arrives. The tilt yard, belonging 
to the establishment of the Preceptory, was an inclosed prece of 
ground, which had been levelled with care for the chivalrous ex- 
ercises of the knights. It was surrounded by palisades, and sup- 
plied with benches and galleries for spectators. Upon the present. 
occasion a throne was erected with surrounding seats for the 
knights of the order, over which floated the sacred standard. 
A pile of faggots was placed at the opposite end of the lists 
round a stake fixed in the ground, the victim being designed 
to be placed within this horrid circle, secured by fetters and 
chains, as soon as her doom should be finally decided. The 
narrative thus interestingly proceeds to the conclusion of the 
great event on which all eyes and hearts were fixed in awful ex— 
pectation. 


“« The heavy bell of the church of Saint Michael of Templestowe, a 
venerable building, situated in a hamlet at some distance from the 
Preceptory, broke short their argument. Cne by ove the sullen sounds 
fell successively on the ear, leaving but sufficient space for each ta 
die away in distant echo, ere the air was again filled by the repeti- 
tion of the iron knell. These sounds, the signal of the approaching 
ceremony, chilled with awe the hearts of the assembled multitude, 
whose eyes were now turned to the Pre-ceptory, expecting the approach. 
of the Grand Master, the champion, and the criminal, 
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“ At length the draw-bridge fell, the gates opened, and a knight, 
bearing the great standard of the Order, sallied from the castle, pre- 
ceded by six trumpets, and followed by the Knights Preceptors, twe 
and two, the Grand Master coming last, mounted on a stately horse, 
whose furniture was of the simplest kind. Behind him came Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert, armed cap-a-pee in bright armour, but without his lance, 
shield, or sword, which were borne by his two esquires behind him. 
His face, though partly hidden by a long plume which floated down 
from his barret-cap, bore a strong and mingled expression of passion, 
in which pride seemed to contend with irresolution. He looked ghastly 
pale, as if he had not slept for several nights, yet reined his pawing 
war-horse with the habitual ease and grace proper to the best lance of 
the Order of the Temple. His general appearance was grand and 
commanding ; but, looking at him with attention, men read that in his 
dark features, from which we willingly withdraw our eyes. 

«On either side rode Conrade of Mont-Fitchet, and Albert de 
Malvoisin, who acted as godfathers to the champion. They were in 
their robes of peace, the white dress of the Order. Behind them fol- 
lowed other Knights Companions of the ‘Temple, with a long train of 
esquires and pages, clad in black, aspirants to the henour of being one 
day Knights of the Order. After these neophites came a guard of 
warders on foot, in the same sable livery, amidst whose partizans might 
be seen the pale form of the accused, moving with a slow but undis- 
mayed step towards the scene of her fate. She was stript of all her 
ornaments, lest perchance there should be among them some of those 
amulets which Satan was supposed to bestow upon his victims, to de- 
prive them of the power of confession even when under the torture. 
A coarse white dress, of the simplest form, had been substituted for 
her oriental garments; yet there was such an exquisite mixture of 
courage and resignation in her Jook, that even in this garb, and with 
no other ornament than her long black tresses, each eye wept that 
jooked upon her, and the most hardened bigot regretted the fate that 
had converted a creature so goodly into a vessel of wrath, and a waged 
slave of the devil. 

«« A crowd of inferior personages belonging to the Preceptory fol- 
lowed the victim, all moving with the utmost order, with arms folded 
and looks bent upon the ground. 

«This slow procession moved up the gentle eminence, on the summit 
of which was the tilt-yard, and, entering the lists, marched once around 
them from right to left, and when they had completed the circle, made 
ahalt. ‘There was then a momentary bustle, while the Grand Master 
and all his attendants, excepting the champion and his godfathers, 
dismounted from their horses, which were immediately removed out of 
the lists by the esquires, who were in attendance for that purpose. 

« The unfortunate Rebecca was conducted to the black chair placed. 
near the pile. Qn her first glance at the terrible spot where prepara- 
tions were making for a death alike dismaying to the mind and painful 
to the body, she was observed to shudder and shut her eyes, ii 

internally doubtless, for her lips moved though no speech was hear 
dn the space of a minute she opened her eyes, looked fixedly on the 
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pile as if to familiarize her mind with the object, and then slowly and. 
naturally turned away her head. 

‘* Meanwhile, the Grand Master had assumed his seat; and when the 
chivalry of his order was placed around and behind him, each in his 
due rank, a loud and long flourish of the trumpets announced that the 
Court were seated fer judgment. Malvoisin, then, acting as godfather 
of the Champion, stepped forward, and laid the glove of the Jewess, 
which was the pledge of battle, at the feet of the Grand Master. 

*“ ¢ Valorous Lord, and reverend Father,’ said he, ‘ here standeth 
the good Knight, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, Knight Preceptor of the 
Order of the Temple, who, by accepting the pledge of battle which I 
now lay at your reverence’s feet, hath become bound to do his devoir 
in combat this day, to maintain that this Jewish maiden, by name Re- 
becca, hath justly deserved the doom passed upon her in a Chapter of 
this most Holy Order ofthe Temple of Zion, condemning her to die as 
a sorccress ;—here I say, he standeth such battle to do, knightly and 
honourably, if such be your noble and sanctified pleasure.’ 

*¢¢ Hath he made oath,’ said the Grand Master,‘ that his quarrel is 
just and honourable? Bring forward the Crucifix and the Te zgitur, 

“¢ ¢ Sir, and most reverend Father,’ answered Malvoisin, readily, ¢ our 
brother here present hath already sworn to the truth of his accusation 
in the hand of the good Knight Conrade de Mont-Fitchet ; and other- 
wise he ought not to be sworn, seeing that his adversary is an unbeliever, 
and may take no oath.’ 

“This explanation was satisfactory, to Albert’s great joy; for the wily 
knight had foreseen the great difficulty, or rather impossibility, of pre- 
vailing upon Brian de Bois-Guilbert to take such an oath before the 
assembly, and had invented this excuse to escape the necessity of his 
doing so. 

«The Grand Master having allowed the apology of Albert Malvoisin, 
commanded the herald to stand forth and do his devoir. ‘The trumpets 
then again flourished, and a herald, stepping forward, proclaimed aloud 
—‘* Oyez, oyez, oyez.—Here standeth the good Knight, Sir Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert, ready to do battle with any knight of free blood, who 
will sustain the quarrel allowed and allotted to the Jewess Rebecca, to 
try by champion, in respect of lawful essoyne of her own body ; and to 
such champion the reverend and valorous Grand Master here  arvenal 
allows a fair field, and equal partition of sun and wind, and whatever 
else appertains to a fair combat.’ The trumpets again seunded, and 
there was a dead pause of many minutes. 

«* « No champion appears for the appellant,’ said the Grand Master. 
* Go, herald, and ask her whether she expects any one to do battle for 
her in this cause.’ The herald went to the chair in which Rebecca 
was seated, and Bois-Guilbert suddenly turning his horse’s head toward 
that end of the lists, in spite of hints on either side from Malvoisin and 
Mont-Fitchet, was by the side of Rebecca’s chair as soon as the herald, 

“ ¢ Is this regular, and according to the law of combat?’ said Mal- 
voisin, looking to the Grand Master. 

“* ¢ Albert de Malvoisin, it is,’ answered Beaumanoir ; ‘ for in this 
appeal to the judgment of God, we may not prohibit parties from having 
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that communication with each other, which may best tend to bring forth 
the truth of the quarrel.’ 

*¢ In the mean time. the herald spoke to Rebecca in these terms :—~ 
* Damsel, the Honourable and Reverend the Grand Master demands of 
thee, if thou art prepared with a champion to do battle this day in thy 
rman, or if thou dost yield thee as one justly condemned to a deserved 

oom ?’ 

“* ¢ Say to the Grand Master,’ replied Rebecca, ‘ that I maintain m 
innocence, and do not yield me as justly condemned, lest I become 
guilty of mine own blood. Say to him, that I challenge such delay as 
his forms will permit, to see if God, whose opportunity is in man’s ex- 
tremity, will raise me up a deliverer; and when such uttermost space is 
passed, may His holy will be done!’ The herald retired to carry this 
answer to the Grand Master. 

** ¢ God forbid,’ said Lucas Beaumanoir, ‘ that Jew or Pagan should 
impeach us of injustice. Until the shadows be cast from the west to 
the eastward, will we wait to see if a champion will appear for this 
unfortunate woman. When the day is so far passed, let her prepare 
tor death.’ 

** The herald communicated the words of the Grand Master to Re- 
beeca, who bowed her head submissively, folded her arms, and, looking 
up towards heaven, seemed to expect that aid from above which she 
could scarce promise herself from man. During this awful pause, the 
voice of Bois-Guilbert broke on her ear—it was but a whisper, yet it 
startled her more than the summons of the herald had appeared to do. 

** ¢ Rebecca,’ said the Templar, * doest thou hear me?’ 

“¢T have no portion in thee, cruel, hard-hearted man,’ said the 
unfortunate maiden. 

« ¢ Ay, but doest thou understand my words?’ said the Templar; 
‘ for the sound of my veice is frightful in mine own ears. I scarce 
know on what ground we stand, or for what purpose they have brought 
us hither.—This listed space—that chair—these faggots—I know their 
purpose, and yet it appears to me like something unreal—the fearful 
picture of a vision, which appals my sense with hideous fantasies, 
which convince not my reason.’ 

‘«* ¢ My mind and senses keep touch and time,’ answered Rebecca, 
“and tell me alike that these faggots are destined to consume my earthly 
body, and open a painful but a brief passage to a better world. 

***« Dreams, Rebecca—dreams,’ answered the Templar; ‘ idle visions, 
rejected by the wisdom of your own wiser Sadducees. Hear me, Re- 
becca,’ he said, proceeding with animation; ‘a better chance hast thou 
for life and liberty than yonder knaves and dotard dream of. Mount 
thee behind me on my steed—on Zamor, the gallant horse that never 
failed his rider. I won him in single fight from the Soldan of ‘Trebizond 
—mount, I say, behind me—in one short hour is pursuit and inquiry 
far behind—a new world of pleasure opens to thee— to me a new career 
of fame. Let them speak the doom which I despise, and erase the 
name of Bois-Guilbert from their list of monastic slaves! I will wash 
out with blood whatever blot they may dare to cast en my scutcheon. 

¢ Tempter,’ said Rebecca, begone!—Not in this last extremity 
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canst thou move me one hair's-breadth from my resting place—sur- 
rounded as I am by foes, I hold thee as my worst and most deadly— 
avoid thee, in the name of God!’ 


** Albert Malvoisin, alarmed and impatient at the duration of their 
conference, now advanced to interrupt it. 


« « Hath the maiden acknowledged her guilt?’ he demanded of 
Bois-Guilbert ; ¢ or is she resolute in her denial ?’ 

«¢ ¢ She is indeed resolute,’ said Bois-Guilbert. 

“« ¢ Then,’ said Malvoisin, ‘ must thou, noble brother, resume thy 
piace to attend the issue—The shades are changing on the circle of 
the dial—Come, brave Bois-Guilbert—come, thou hope of our holy 
Order, and soon to be its head,’ 

*“« As he spoke in this soothing tone, he laid his hand on the knight’s 
bridle, as if to lead him back to his station. 

“ ¢ False villain! what meanest thou by thy hand on my rein?’ said 
Sir Brian, angrily. And shaking off his companion’s grasp, he rode 
back to the upper end of the lists. 

** < There is yet spirit in him,’ said Malvoisin apart to Mont-Fitchet, 
* were it well-directed—but, like the Greek fire, it burns whatever ap- 
proaches it.’ 

“ ‘The Judges had now been two hours in the lists, awaiting in vain 
the appearance of a champion. 

“« ¢ And reason good,’ said Friar Tuck, ¢ seeing she is a Jewess— 
and yet, by mine Order, it is hard that so young and beautiful a crea- 
ture should perish without one blow being struck in her behalf. Were 
she ten times a witch, providing she were but the least bit of a Christian, 
my quarter-staff should ring noon on the steel cap of yonder fierce 
‘Templar, ere he carried the matter off thus.’ 

* Jt was, however, the general belief, that no one could or would 
appear for a Jewess accused of sorcery, and the knights, instigated by 
Malvoisin, whispered to each other, that it was time to declare the 
pledge of Rebecca forfeited. At this instant a knight, urging his horse 
to speed, appeared on the plain advancing towards the lists. An hun- 
dred voices exclaimed, ‘ A champion! a champion!’ And despite the 
prepossession and prejudices of the multitude, they shouted unanimously 
as the knight rode into the tilt-yard. The second glance, however, 
served to destroy the hope that his timely arrival had excited. His 
horse, urged for many miles to its utmost speed, appeared to reel from 
fatigue, and the rider, however undauntedly he presented himself in 
the lists, either from weakness, weariness, or both, seemed scarce able 
to support himself in the saddle. ; 

‘To the summons of the herald, who demanded his rank, his name, 
and purpose, the stranger knight answered readily and boldly, ¢ I am a 
aeed. knight and noble, come hither to sustain with lance and sword the 
just and lawful quarrel of this damsel, Rebecca, daughter of Isaac of 
York; to uphold the doom pronounced against her to be false and 
truthless, and to defy Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, as a traitor, mur- 
therer, and liar; as i will prove in this fiela with my body against his, 
by the aid of God, of our Lady, and of Monseigneur Saint George, the 
good knight.’ 
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«¢ ¢ The stranger must first show,’ said Malvoisin, ‘ that he is 
Knight, and of honourable lineage. The Temple sendeth not forth her 
champions against nameless men.’ 

«“ « My name,’ said the Knight, raising his helmet, ¢ is better known, 
my lineage more pure, Malvoisin, than thine own. I am Wiltrid of 
Ivanhoe.’ 

“ «7 will not fight with thee,’ said the Templar, in a changed and 
hollow voice. ‘ Get thy wounds healed, purvey thee a better horse, 
and it may be I will hold it worth my while to scourge out of thee this 
boyish spirit of bravade.’ - 

** «Ha! proud Templar,’ said Ivanhoe, ‘ hast thou forgotten that 
twice didst thou fall before this lance? Remember the lists at Acre 
—remember the Passage of Arms at Ashby—remember thy proud 
vaunt in the halls of Rotherwood, and the gage of your gold cham 
against my reliquary, that thou wouldst do battle with Wiattrid of 
Ivanhoe, and recover the honour thou hadst lost! By that reliquary, 
and the holy relique it contains, | will proclaim thee, ‘Templar, a coward 
in every court in Europe—in every Preceptory of thine Order—unless 
thou do battle without farther delay.’ 

** Bois-Guilbert turned his countenance irresolutely towards Re- 
becca, and then exclaimed, looking fiercely at Ivanhoe, ‘ Dog of a 
Saxon! take thy lance, and prepare for the death thou hast drawn 
upon thee !’ 

“ « Does the Grand Master allow me the combat?’ said Ivanhee. 

““¢] may not deny what you have challenged,’ said the Grand 
Master, ¢ providing the maiden accepts thee as her champion. Yet I 
would thou wert in better plight to do battle. An enemy of our Order 
hast thou ever been, yet would [ have thee honourably met with.’ 

“© <« Thus—thus as Iam, and not otherwise,’ said Ivanhoe; ¢ it is 
the judgment of God—to his keeping 1 commend myself.—Rebecca,’ 
said he, riding up to the fatal chair, ‘ Gest thou accept of me for thy 
champion ?? 

“ «1 do,’ she said—‘ I do,’ fluttered by an emotion which the fear 
of death had been unable to produce, ¢ I do accept thee as the cham 
pion whom Heaven hath sent me. Yet, no—no—thy wounds are wr- 
cured—Meet not that proud man—why shouldst thou perish alse?” 

« But Ivanhoe was already at his post, and had closed his visor, and 
assumed his lance. Bois-Guilbert did the same; and his esquive re- 
marked, as he clasjed his visor, that his face, which had, notwithstand- 
ing the variety of emotions by which he had been agitated, continued 
during the whole morning of an ashy paleness, was now become sud- 
denly very much flushed. 

“« The herald, then, seeing each champion in his place, uplifted bis 
voice, repeating thrice—Faites vos devoirs, preux chevaliers. After 
the third cry, he withdrew to one of the lists, and again proclaimed, 
that none, on peril of instant death, should dare by word, cry, or actiea, 
to interfere with or disturb this fair field of combat. The Grand 
Master, who held in his hand the gage of battle, Rebecca's glove, 


now threw it into the lists, and pronounced the fatal signal words, 
Laissez aller. 
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«© The trumpets sounded, and the knights charged each other in full 
career. The wearied horse of Ivanhoe, and its no less exhausted rider, 
went down, as all had expected, before the well aimed lance and vigor- 
ons steed of the Templar. This issue of the combat all had expected; 
hut although the spear of Ivanhoe did but, in comparison, touch the 
shield of Bois-Guilbert, that champion, to the astonishment of all who 
beheld it, reeled in bis saddle, lost his stirrups, and fell in the lists. 

“‘ Ivanhoe, extricating himself from his fallen horse, was soon on 
foot, hastening to mend his fortune with his sword; but his antagonist 
arose not. Wilfrid, placing his foot on his breast, and the sword’s 
point to his throat, commanded him to yield him, or die on the spot. 
Bois-Guilbert returned no answer. 

« « Slay him not, Sir Knight,’ cried the Grand Master, ‘ unshriven 
aad unabsolved—kill not body and sou!. We allow him vanquished.” 

« He descended into the lists, and commanded them to unhelm the 
conquered champion. His eyes were closed—the dark red flush was. 
still on his brow. As they looked on him in astonishment, the eyes 
opened—but they were fixed and glazed. ‘The flush passed from his 
brow, and gave way to the pallid hue of death. Unscathed by. the 
lance of his enemy, he had died a victim to the violence of his own 
contending passions. 


«« ¢ This is indeed the judgment of God,’ said the Grand Master, 
looking upwards—‘ Fiat voluntas tua!’” (Ivanhoe.) 


The only event of any importance after this is the marriage 
of Wilfrid of Ivanhoe with the beautiful Rowena, except a 
farewell visit of Rebecca to Rowena, in which she begs to 
have one request gratified—that of beholding the face of the 
lady of Ivanhoe. The request is granted, Rowena lifts u 
her bridal veil, and the amiable Jewess, with her eyes filled 
with tears, and her heart agitated with painful emotions, 
does homage to its exquisite beauty. Her tenderness for 
Ivanhoe, it would have been unavailing and indiscreet to avow. 
Why she should leave a casket of jewels with Rowena we do 
not exactly see, unless it was to have the opportunity of saying, 
that she designed never to wear them more. After a tender 
farewell she glides from the apartment, leaving Rowena sur- 
— and affected by the adventure, which she relates to 

vanhoe, upon whom it made an indelible impression. And sa 
ends the romance of Ivanhoe. 

The comments, which we shall allow ourselves to make on 
this performance, must necessarily be very few, as we have yet 
a short account to give of the “ Monastery.” The work we 
have been through so many pages employed in exhibiting, has 
seemed to demand from us this copious display in justice to its 
moral importance ; for how is it to be disputed that the moral 
tmportance of any work is great, of which human passions, 
sentiments, and principles form the subject, and which is read 
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with eager interest by, at least, one half of the well-educated 
portion of the British community. To say whether it presents 
a likeness of the times it professes to pourtray is impossible 
with our very scanty records of those times. Lawless, and dis- 
orderly in the extreme, we know they were, and we know that 
in proportion as personal security is ineffectually provided for, 
and the institutions of common justice are loose, imbecile, and 
precarious, room is given for individual force to expand, and the 
roperties of physical strength and personal bravery become 
Looturelile, precious, and privileged. Where the scene is laid 
in such a state of human intercourse, the imagination of the 
writer is but little restrained; and his representations of life 
admit of all the swell of fancy and the pomp of fiction, without 
losing, where a proper regard is paid to consistency and to the 
information, however imperfect, of early annals, a certain air of 
verisimilitude and impression of reality that greatly strengthen 
their hold upon the Lisat. The period, to which the romance 
under pent: apa belongs, has one evident advantage over 
the state of general barbarity, which the infancy of the world 
gaan : it exhibits a specific and peculiar character generated 
certain accidental forms of society, which enables the hand 

of the skilful artist to take off more vivid impressions; and, in 
the midst of his exaggerations, surprizes, and even impos- 
sibilities, to preserve certain tokens of identity much more 
affecting than the great outlines and generalities of our com- 
mon nature. We have, it is true, but little that is of authority 
respecting the events of those days: but, whether true or false, 
legendary story has assigned to them a distinguishing cast of 
expression and character, which we recognise as verities in 
point of resemblance, however inflamed by poetical extra- 
vagance. It is clear, too, that these legends, wild and romantic 
as they are, must have had their foundation in fact; being the 
representations of a state of manners too péculiar not to have 
been in part real. Nor is it possible not to feel and admit 
that the lively traces, which even yet remain in modern manners, 
of the customs and modes of the period to which we have been. 
alluding, give a strong and specific interest to the descriptions 
which present them to our notice with the advantages of vigor- 
ous delineation, and the accessions of poetic fancy. The grand 
and gallant costume of the time may be reckoned, too, among 
its Citations. The pomp and pageantry which adorn its 
public transactions and eabihisiens. its moated castles, its 
mailed champions, its superb ceremonies, its stately maxims 
of honour, its records of super-human atchievements, its me- 
Jancholy splendour, contemplated in the hazy distance at which 
they now stand removed, dilate their forms, and raise an idea 
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of something vast and gigantic in dimension, to which the 
imagination readily resigns itself. It is still, however, the dis- 
advantage of all peculiar and- strongly marked exhibitions of 
life and manners, that they are defective in variety: the writer 
of fiction, who has adopted them for his theme, or is indebted 
to them for his characters and incidents, is in danger of fatigue- 
ing his readers by the sameness of his pictures, and the mono- 
tony of his sentiments and descriptions. 

We think that this disadvantage is manifested through the 
course of the novel we have been examining; and, that the 
determined resolution of the author to make three volumes of 
his story, has made his most devoted admirers feel the truth of 
the remark we have made, and pronounce that very severe 
criticism on the work, which is involved in the confession of 
weariness and exhausted attention. We really have not time 
or room to justify our observation by instances, and must con- 
tent ourselves by applying it principally to the third volume 
in which we venture to pronounce some of the details prolix 
even to dulness. We shall only add one observation more, 
(which it gives us considerable pain to be under the obligation 
of making,) partly from regard to our own consistency, but 
principally because we entertain so sincere a respect for the 
character as well as powers of the supposed author of the 
volumes before us, that, in times so vacillating in moral and 
religious principle as the present, we dread to see cne particle 
of his influence withdrawn from the best interests of his country. 
In a word, there is, throughout the work, a most shocking and 
shameless trifling with the tremendous name of the great Crea- 
tor, and with the language and narratives of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which we fear has already. done that sort of mischief in 
society, which we do, in our conscience, believe the writer him- 
self is as much disposed as any man to deprecate. To the 
third volume again this objection principally applies, but we 
are grieved to say, that this blasphemous abuse of wit pervades 
the whole performance. The “ staple of its humour and vi- 
vacity is disgustingly profane. The raillery, directed against 
the monastic corruptions, is all of this sort. They are struck at 
through the Bible. Passages of unutterable concern to the 
soul, oracles of eternal truth, declarations carrying consolation 
to the penitent, and menace, oh, how fearful! to the unre- 
claimed, sentences involving the holiest mysteries of our sal- 
vation, the most gracious words of life and promise, are per- 
petually put into the mouths of abandoned persons, and ban- 
died between robbers, and Jews, and Christian homicides, 
and drunkards in the dress of priests, with unsparing profana- 


tion, and remorseless levity; to the no small encouragement: 
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and amusement, no doubt, of that facetious class, the un- 
believing portion of the community. 


We regret that we have left ourselves so little room for the 
last production of the same indefatigable pen, “‘ The Monas- 
tery.” It is altogether much inferior to the romance of 
Ivanhoe, but it has many and striking characterestics of the 
writer’s extraordinary ey In discriptions of inanimate 
scenery it is more abundant, and they form a very delightful 

ortion of the work. The long prea gyn chapter contains 
considerable humour mixed with some jocular trash and trite . 
affectations of drollery; but we cannot help thinking that the 
short biographical sketch of CaptainClutterbuck is extremely well 
imagined, and pleasingly and powerfully executed. A half-pay 
officer and old batchclor, living loose in society in a listless state 
of inoccupancy, without materials in his mind for musing, or any 
concern or care for any thing beyond the arrangements of his 
bed and board; gradually, by dint of pacing up and down within 
the precincts of a ruimed abbey, converted into a sort of an 
antiquary, and in consequence relieved from the pressure of 
compulsory indolence, and invested with a degree of local im- 
portance which improves his health of body and relish of ex- 
istence, is described with much humour, ease, and raciness 
of observation. 

The scene of this romance is laid ina village famous once 
for the splendid monastery of St. Mary, founded by David the 
First of Scotland, who endowed it with a considerable dona- 
tion of land. “ For several ages,” the author tells us, “ the 
possessions of these abbies enjoyed the calm light of peace 
and immunity, while the rest of the country, occupied by wild 
clans and marauding barons, was one dark scene of confusion, 
blood, and unremitted outrage.” At the time, however, which 
the author has chosen for his story, the patrimony of the church 
was no longer sacred: long before the union of the two crowns, 
the original character of international hostilities on the borders 
of either country, “ had become on the part of England a war 
of subjugation, on that of the Scots, a desperate and infuriated 
defence of their liberties.” But still there were advantages 

essed by the tenants and vassals of the great abbies over 
those of the lay barons. They often held their farms at a small 
quit-rent, and a moderate proportion of their produce; and were, 
of course, not very often called upon to bear arms in defence 
of their superiors. The farmers or feuars were generall 
better cultivators of the lands than the retainers of the mi- 
litary nobles, and in groups of thirty or forty families made 
gs little community, constituting a village or hamlet 


e author gives an interesting account of the society and 
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habitations of these church feuars, and remarks that in each 
village or town there were a few residences having something 
of a fortified exterior, inhabited by the superior feuars, to 
which the other inhabitants thronged as places of defence in 
case of danger from the pillaging bands of marauders of whose 
attacks they were in perpetual fear. The monks were generally 
well acquainted with their vassals and tenants, and were always 
respectfully reeeived in their houses, where they sometimes 
amused their idle hours with instructing some of the forwardest 
children to read and write, with a view to their being bred to 
the church. 

For sometime before the juncture at which the story com- 
mences, the Monastery of St. Mary and its dependencies had 
enjoyed a state of tranquillity. ‘ 

e are now introduced to the Tower and territory of Glen- 
dearg, within the domain of the Monastery of St. Mary, the 
scene of the few events of which this romance is composed. 
The description of the glen, which is very picturesque and ani- 
mated proceeds as follows: 


‘«« A lonely tower, to which the reader must now be introduced, was 
at least one exception to the general rule. 

“It was of small dimensions, yet larger than those which occurred 
in the village, as intimating that, in case of assault, the proprietor 
would have to rely upon his own unassisted strength. ‘Two or three 
miserable huts, at the foot of the fortalice, held the bondsmen and te- 
nants of the feuar. The site was a beautiful green knoll, which started 
up suddenly in the very throat of a wild and narrow glen, and which, 
being surrounded, save on one side, by the winding of a small stream, 
afforded a position of considerable strength. : 

*« But the great security of Glendearg, for so the place was called, 
lay in its secluded and hidden situation. ‘To come at the Tower, it 
was necessary to travel three miles up the glen, crossing about twenty 
times the little stream which, winding through the narrow valley, en- 
countered at every hundred yards the opposition of a rock or preci- 
pitous bank on the one side, which altered its direction, and caused it to 
shoot off in an oblique direction to the other. The hills which ascend 
on each side of this glen are very steep, and rise boldly over the stream, 
which is thus imprisoned within their barriers. The sides of the glen 
are impracticable for horse, and are only to be traversed by means of 
the sheep-paths which lie along their sides. It would be difficult to 
suppose that a road so hopeless and so difficult could lead to any habi- 
tation more important than the summer shealing of a shepherd. 

“ Yet the glen, though lonely and difficult of access and sterile, was 
not absolutely void of beauty. The turf which occupied the lit- 
tle plain ground on the sides of the stream, was as close and verdant as 
if it had occupied the scythes of a hundred gardeners once a-fort- 
night ; and it was garnished with an embroidery of daisies and wild 
flowers, which the scythes would certainly have destroyed. The little 
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brook, now confined betwixt closer limits, now left at large to chuse 
its course through the narrow valley, danced carelessly on from stream 
to pool, light and unturbid, as that better class of spirits who pass their 
way through life. yielding to insurmountable obstacles, but as far from 
being subdued by them as the sailor who meets by chance with an un- 
favourable wind, and shapes his course so as to be driven back as little 
as possible. 

‘¢ The mountains, as they would have been called in England, Scot- 
ticé the deep braes, rose abruptly over the little glen, here presentin 
the grey face of a rock, from which the turf had been peeled by the 
torrents, and there displaying little patches of wood and copse, which 
had escaped the waste of the cattle and the sheep and the feuars, and. 
which, feathering naturally up the beds of empty torrents, or oecupy- 
ing the concave recesses of the bank, gave at once beauty and variety 
to the landscape. Above these scattered woods rose the hill, in bar- 
ren, but purple majesty ; the dark rich hue, particularly in autumn, 
contrasting beautifully with the thickets of oak and birch, the moun- 
tain ashes and thorns, the alders and quivering aspens, which chequered 
and varied the descent, and not Jess with the dark-green and velvet 
turf, which composed the level part of the narrow glen. 

“ Yet, though thus embellished, the scene could neither be strictly 
termed sublime or beautiful, and scarcely even picturesque or striking. 
But its extreme solitude pressed on the heart; the traveller felt that 
uncertainty whither he was going, or in what so wild a path was to 
terminate, which, at times, strikes more on the imagination than the 
grand features of a show-scene, when you know the exact distance of 
the inn where your dinner is bespoken, and at the moment preparing. 
These are ideas, however, of a far later age; for at the time we treat 
of, the picturesque, the beautitul, the sublime, and all their interme- 
diate shades, were ideas absolutely unknown to the inhabitants and 
occasional visitors of Glendearg. 

“ They had, however, attached to the scene feelings fitting the 
time. Its name, signifying the Red Valley, seems to have been de- 
rived, not only from the purple colour of the heath, with which the 
upper part of the rising banks was profusely cloathed, but also from 
the dark red colour of the rocks, and of the precipitous earthern 
banks, which in that country are called scaurs. Another glen, about 
3 the head of Ettrick, has acquired the same name from similar circum- 
RE | stances; and there are probably more in Scotland to which it has been 

given. 

*« As our Glendearg did not abound m mortal visitants, superstition, 
that it might not be absolutely destitute of inhabitants, had peopled its 
recesses with beings belonging to another world. ‘The savage and ca- 
pricious Brown Man of the Moors, a being which seems the genuine 
descendant of the northern dwarfs, was supposed to be seen there 
frequently, especially after the autumnal equinox, when the fogs were 
ai thick, and objects not easily distinguished. The Scottish fairies, too, 
q a whimsical, irritable, and mischievous tribe, who, though at times ca- 
priciously benevolent, were more frequently adverse to mortals, were 
also supposed to have formed a residence in a particularly wild recess 
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of the glen, of which the real name was, in allusion to that circum- 
stance, Corrie nan Shian, which, in corrupted Celtic, signifies the Hol- 
low of the Fairies.” (Monastery, vol. i. p. 92—97.) 


Simon Glendinning, the former inhabitant of this secluded 
territory, who boasted his ancient and warlike descent, had 
lately lost his life bravely fighting in the field at the battle of 
Pinkie; and his widow, Elspeth Brydone, was left the desolate 
inhabitant of the Tower of Glendearg, with a few servants. 
The whole country was over-run by the English forces, and 
while the Protector, Somerset, was encamped among the ruins 
of Roxburgh Castle, laying the country under tribute, the 
English in detached parties were plundering the terryories of 
such of the barons as disdained to surrender, and chose rather 
to retreat into the fastnesses. Elspeth Brydone might naturally 
expect a visit from seme of the foraging parties of the victori- 
ous troops; and it happened fortunately for her that a generous 
captain of the English army, Stawarth Bolton, was the first to 
pay her this visit. Here a scene takes place which unfolds the 
characters of the two sons of the widow Elspeth, Halbert and 
Edward, then boys of nine or ten years of age, of whom 
Halbert was the elder, and is in the sequel the hero of the tale. 
The English Captain assures the widow of her safety, and by 
way of token desires the eldest boy, Halbert, to give him his 
bonnet. 

‘“¢ The child reddened, looked sulky, and hesitated, while the mo- 
ther, with many a fye and nay pshaw, and such sarsenet chidings as 
tender mothers give to spoiled children, at length succeeded in 
snatching the bonnet from him, and handing it to the English leader. 

*¢ Stawarth Bolten took his embroidered red cross from his barret- 
cap, and putting it into the loop of the boy's bonnet, said to the mis- 
tress, (for the title of lady was not given to dames of her degree,) ‘ By 
this token, which all my people will respect, you will be freed from an 
importunity on the part of our forayers.’ He placed it on the boy’s head; 
but it was no sooner there, than the little fellow, his veins swelling, 
and his eyes shooting fire through tears, snatched the bonnet from his 
head, and, ere his mother could interfere, skimmed it into the brook, 
The other boy ran instantly to fish it out again, threw his brother’s 
bonnet back to him, first taking out the cross, which, with great vene- 
ration, he kissed, and put into his bosom. ‘The Englishman was half 
diverted, half surprised, with the scene. 

** ¢ What mean ye by throwing away Saint George’s red cross?’ 
said he to the elder boy, in a tone betwixt jest and earnest. 

m . Because Saint George is a southern saint,’ said the child 
sulkily. 

“* “Good— said Stawarth Bolton. ‘ And what did you mean by 
taking it out of the brook again, my little fellow?’ he demanded ot the 
younger. 

“ « Because the priest says it is the common sign of salvation to all 
good Christians.’ 
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“ ¢ Why, n!’ said the honest soldier. ‘I protest unto 
you, these boys. Are they both yours?’ 

“* Stawarth Bolton had reason to put the question, for Halbert 
Glendinning, the elder of the boys, had hair as dark as the raven’s 
plumage, black eyes, large, bold, and sparkling, that glittered under 
eyebrows of the same complexion; a skin deep embrowned, though 
it could not be termed swarthy, and an air of activity, frankness, and 
determination far beyond his age. On the other hand, Edward, the 
younger brother, was light-haired, blue-eyed, and of fairer complexion, 
in countenance rather we and not exhibiting that rosy hue which 
colours the sanguine cheek of robust health. Yet the boy had no- 
thing sickly or ill-conditioned in his look, but was, on the contrary, a 
fair and handsome child, with a smiling face, and mild, yet cheerful 
eye.” (Monastery, vol. i. p. 105107.) 

Not long after this event, the widow of a brave soldier, 
Walter Avenel, descended from a very ancient border family, 
and who once possessed great estates in Eskdale, but who had 
lost his life in the field against the English, seeks an asylum 
with her infant daughter, and a male and female domestic, 
in the little Tower of Glendinning, where she is welcomed by the 
widow Elspeth. In the mean time, as the country becomes 
settled, Julian Avenel, the brother of the deceased Walter, seizes 
upon the patrimony, and thus prevents the return of the poor 
lady and her little daughter, the heiress of the estate. 

he widows of Walter Avenel and Simon Glendinning, pass 
many years in this retirement together, and the daughter of the 
one, and the sons of the other, grow up in mutual friendship 
and affection until they reach the age when their several tem- 
pers and addictions become decided. The young lady is, of 
course, extremely beautiful, and carries herself with great dig- 
nity; Halbert, the elder of the sons, becomes distinguished by 
his courage, active strength, and spirit of enterprise; and 
Edward, by his softer and more caressing disposition. The 
brothers are affectionately attached to each other, and both un- 
fortunately to the young lady, who is called Mary ; but though 
Edward is her more frequent companion, on account of his 
softer and more studious qualities, that sentiment which is 
more properly called love, enters most into her intercourse with 
Halbert. The Lady of Avenel lives much by herself in the 
house of the widow Elspeth, and we have intimation given us 
of the appearance of the ghost of the deceased Walter, “ black- 
haired, black-eyed, having a peaked black beard, with many a 
fold of pearling round his neck, and hanging over his breast- 
oye with a beautiful hawk with silver bells, standing on his 
eft hand, with a crimson silk hood upon his head,” by which 
the sad lady appears to be much affected. Mary of Avenel 
seems to have Peheld the figure in the hall, and while her 
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mother retires with her to the place where the apparition was 
seen, we have a long conversation between Dame Elspeth and 
the female servant, in which we have an account of the white ; 
lady, the spirit that plays in the sequel so significant a part; if 
and an account of a thick black book with silver clasps, which : 
the Lady of Avenel is much employed in reading. 


*« ¢ But tell me, Tibb,’ said Dame Glendinning, ‘ what does your 
leddy aye do reading on that thick black book wi’ the silver clasps ?— 
there are ower mony gude words in it to come frae ony body but a 
it were about Robin Hood, or some o’ David Lindsay's 

allants, ane wad ken better what to say to it. I am no misdoubting 
your mistress nae way, but I wad like ill to hae a decent house haunted 
wi’ ghaists and gyre carlins.’ \ 

** ¢ Ye hae nae reason to doubt my leddy, or ony thing she says or ai 
does, Dame Glendinning,’ said the faithful Tibb, something offended ; - | 
‘ and touching the bairn, it’s weel ken’d she was born on Hallowe'en, Bs, 
was nine years gane, and they that are born on Hallowe'en whiles see | 
mair than ither folk.’ Ca 

“* ¢ And that wad be the cause, then, that the bairn didna mak zi 
muckle din about what it saw—if it had been my Halbert himself, 4 
forbye Edward, who is of softer nature, he wad hae yammered the BR 
hail night of a constancy. But it’s like Mistress Mary has sic sights 7 | 
mair natural to her.’ ry: 

“« ¢ That may weel be,’ said Tibb; ‘ for on Hallowe'en she was born, 
as I tell ye, and our auld parish priest wad fain hae had the night 1" 
ower, and All-Hallow day begun. But for a’ that, the sweet bairn is it 
just like ither bairns, as ye may see yoursel; and except this blessed ‘yf 
night, and ance before when we were in that weary bog on the road ih 
here, I kenna that it saw mair than ither folk.’ i i) 

‘«« « But what saw she in the bog, then,’ said Dame Glendenning, 
‘ forbye moor-cocks and heather-blutter ?’ 

‘“« ¢ The wean saw something like a white leddy that weised us the 
gate,’ said Tibb, ‘ when we were like to hae perished in the moss- 
haggs—certain it was that Shagram reisted, and I ken Martin thinks 
he saw something.’ 

“« ¢ And what might the white leddy be?’ said Elspeth; * have ye 
ony guess o’ that ?’ 

“ «It’s weel ken’d that, Dame Elspeth,’ said Tibb; ‘if ye had lived 
under grit folk, as I hae dune, ye wadna be to seek in that matter.’ 

«« « T hae aye keepit my ain ha’ house abune my head,’ said Elspeth 
not without emphasis, ‘and if I havena lived wi’ grit folk, grit folk 
have lived wi’ me.’ 

“ ¢ Weel, weel, dame,’ said Tibb, ‘ your pardon’s prayed, there 
was nae offence meant. But ye maun ken the great ancient families 
canna be just served wi’ the ordinary saunts, (praise to them) like 
Saunt Anthony, Saunt Cuthbert, and the like, that come and gang at 
every sinner’s bidding, but they hae a sort of saunts or angels, er what 
not, to themselves ; and as for the White Maiden of Avenel, she is 
ken'd ower the haill country. And she is aye seen to yarmer and 
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wail before ony 0’ them dies, as was weel ken’d by twenty folk before 
the death of Walter Avenel, haly be his cast!’ 

** ¢ Ifshe can do nae mair than that,’ said Elspeth somewhat scorn- 
fully, ‘ they needna make mony vows to her I trow. Can she make 
nae better fend for them than that, and has naething better to do than 
wait on them?’ 

«© ¢ Mony braw services can the White Maiden do for them to the 
boot of that, and has dune in the auld histories,’ said Tibb, ‘ but I 
mind o’ naething in my day, except it was her that the bairn saw in the 
bog.’ 

. ‘ Aweel, aweel, Tibbie,’ said Dame Glendinning, rising and 
lighting the iron lamp, ‘ these are great privileges of your grand folks. 
But Our Lady and Saint Paul are good enough saunts for me, and 
I’se warrant them never leave me in a bog that they can help me out 
o’, seeing I send four waxen candles to their chapels every Candle- 
mas; and if they are not seen to weep at my death, I’se warrant them 
smile at my joyful rising again, whilk Heaven send to all of us, 
Amen.’ 

« ¢ Amen,’ answered Tibbie devoutly; ‘ and now it’s time I should 
hap up the wee bit gathering turf, as the fire is ower low.’” (Monas- 
tery, vol. i. p. 149—153.) 


Lady Avenel gradually declines, and falls into a state which de- 
termines Dame Elspeth to send to the monastery for Ghostly com- 
fort. The prior of the convent, who is sure to be a jolly well- 
fed personage, sends his sacristan, who finds the dying lady 
not in the state he could exactly wish. The good confessor is 
informed by Dame Elspeth that the lady often read to them 
very good things out o1 a thick black volume with silver clasps. 
The monk obtains the book, and the following dialogue 
ensues : 


“ « Now, by mine order, it is as I suspected !—My mule, my mule! 
—I will abide no longer here—well hast thou done, dame, in placing in 
my hands this perilous volume.’ 

“ «Ts it then witchcraft or devil's work?’ said Dame Elspeth, in 
great agitation. 

“« « Nay, God forbid,’ said the Monk, signing himself with the cross, 
‘it is the Holy Scripture. But it is rendered into the vulgar tongue, 
and therefore, by the order of the Holy Catholic Church, unfit to be 
in the hands of any lay person.’ 

“ ¢ And yet is the Holy Scripture communicated for our common 
salvation,’ said Elspeth; ‘ good father, you must instruct mine ignor- 
ance better; but lack of wit cannot be a deadly sin, and truly, to my 
poor thinking, I should be glad to read the Holy Scripture.’ r 

« «7 dare say thou wouldst,’ said the Monk; ‘and even thus did 
our mother Eve seek to have knowledge of good and evil, and thus 
Sin came into the world, and Death by Sin.’ 

‘“< «T am sure, and it is true,’ said Elspeth; ‘QO, if she had dealt by 
the counsel of Saint Peter and Saint Paul!’ | 
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*« ¢ If she had reverenced the command of Heaven,’ said the Monk, 
‘which, as it gave her birth, life, and happiness, fixed upon the grant 
such conditions as best corresponded with its holy pleasure. [I tell 
thee, Elspeth, the Word slayeth—that is, the text alone, read with un- 
skilled eye and unhallowed lips, is like those strong medicines which 
sick men take by the advice of the learned. Such patients recover 
and thrive; while those dealing in them at their own hand, shall perish 
by their own deed.’ 

«« «Nae doubt, nae doubt, said the poor woman, ‘ your reverence 
knows best.’’’ (Monastery, vol. i. p. 165, 166.) , 


In his passage home through the gloomy valley, the white 
lady besets the poor Monk in a terrible way, and gets the book 
out of his heat and returns it to the mansion of Dame 
Elspeth. The fright of the poor sacristan and the sousing he 
gets in the mill-stream of the monastery, is humourously 
enough told. On the return of the sacristan, we are let into 
a great deal of the interior Monastery. The poor Monk’s story 
of his extraordinary adventure finds little or no credence, and 
Father Eustace, the Sub-Prior, who may be almost said to be 
the hero of the piece, a man of singular firmness, and who was 
consulted on every difficulty of the convent, partly to investi- 
gate the truth of the sacristan’s account, and partly to see and 
confess the dying Lady of Avenel, sets out for the house of the 
Dame of Glendearg. He is received with due reverence by the 
Dame, who entertains him with a long story of the young ones 
of her house, who in running after some stray cattle up the lit- 
tle cleuch, called Corie nan Shian, had there met with the white 
lady, sitting on the burn-side wringing her hands, from whom 
all had run except Halbert, who never feared any thing. 


“* ¢ For shame, good woman!” said Father Eustace; ‘ a woman of 
your sense listen to a tale so idle!—the young folks told you a lie, and 
that was all.’ 

“« ¢ Nay, sir, it was more than that,’ said the old dame ; ‘ for, be- 
sides that they never told me alie in their lives, | must warn you that 
on the very ground where the White Woman was sitting, they found 
the Lady of Avenel’s book, and brought it with them to the tower.’ 

“ « That is worthy of mark at least,’ said the Monk, ‘ Know you 
no other copy of this volume within these bounds ?’ 

*« « None, your reverence,’ returned Elspeth ; ‘ why should there? 
—no one could read it were there twenty.’ 

“« ¢ Then you are sure it is the very same volume which you gave 
to Father Philip?’ said the Monk. 

*« « As sure as that I now speak with your reverence.’ 

‘“* «Tt is most singular!’ said the Monk; and he walked across the 
room in a musing posture.’ ”’ (Monastery, vol. i. p. 224, 225.) 


So much time was expended in this conversation between 
the Sub-Prior and the Dame, that the Lady Avenel took the op- 
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portunity of dying, without the good offices of the Monk, and 
to his no small mortification. The Sub-Prior takes the black 
book with silver clasps with him, having exchanged for it a 
missal curiously illuminated. The white lady ner the Monk 
on his way home, and after throwing him into considerable 
panic, — the book from him; and that we may have done 
altogether with this silly and half-profane nonsense, be it 
known, that this same Lime in one of her interviews with 
Halbert, with whose destiny she appears to be principally con- 
cerned, delivers it to him with a direction to deposit it under 
the floor of one of the apartments, whence it is afterwards 
again removed to the house of Avenel. The various events of 
the Monastery are as little entertaining as they are edifying, 
and we are not sorry that the already immoderate extension of 
this article gives us an apology for omitting them altogether ; 
suffice it to say, that the object of them, as far as they have 
any object save the mere stuffing out of the volumes, appears to 
be to bring into strong relief the character of the Sub-Prior, who 
becomes a frequent visitor at the house of the Dame of Glen- 
dearg, where he instructs her son Edward in reading, writing, 
and the learning of that age, in the hope of inducing him to 
become a member of the Convent of St. Mary. The disposi- 
tion of Edward is calm and contemplative, to which that of his 
elder brother affords a perfect contrast; and in the touches 
which bring out his generous, spirited, and adventurous quali- 
ties, we recognise the skilful hand of the author of Waverley. 
While Edward is at his books, Halbert is pursuing game over 
the rugged cliffs, and along the deep ravines with incessant 
toil. Huis interviews with the white lady, which reduces the 
romance to a mere fairy tale, have something in them of vigour 
and airiness which keeps our fancy awake, and forbids us to 
put down the book though we are half ashamed of the interest 
we still feel in it. 

The second volume is almost wholly taken up with the hu- 
mours of a chivalrous coxcomb of the English court, Sir Piercie 
Shafton, a reputed relation of the house of Northumberland, 
who being obliged to fly on account of his treasonable connec- 
tions, is sent by Julian Avenel and the Lord Abbot of the Mo- 
| nastery, to the house of Dame Elspeth, for refuge and conceal- 
fae |) ment. The character is greatly overwrought, though not ill- 
aii) conceived, It is the common fault of this writer to impose too 
1) much of a good thing upon his readers, and as the great charac- 
ii! teristics of the knight are his incessant vein of hyperbolical 
compliment, and never ending similes, we have soon enough of 
him. A page or two was enough to put his whole character be- 


fore us. This sort of coxcombry is thus in a few words de- 
scribed. 
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“« It was about this time, that the ‘ only rare poet of his time, the 
witty, comical, facetiously-quick, and quickly-facetious John Lylly— 
he that sate at Apollo’s table, and to oe eles gave a wreath of 
his own bays without snatching’—he, in short, who wrote that singu- 
larly coxcomical work, called Euphues and his England, was in the 
very zenith of his absurdity and reputation. The quaint, forced, and 
unnatural style which he introduced by his ‘ Anatomy of Wit,’ had a 
fashion as rapid as it was momentary—all the court ladies were his 
scholars, and to parler Euphuisme, was as necessary a qualification .to 
a courtly gallant, as those of understanding how to use his rapier or 
to dance a measure.” (Monastery, vol. ii. p. 43, 44.) 


The good sense, and natural taste of the young Halbert Glen- 
dinning, soon inspired him with a contempt for the nonsensical 
bombast of the knight’s conversation, and as it was principally 
directed to Mary Avenel, it was impossible that a good under- 
standing could long subsist between him and the accomplished 
stranger. After a long course of irritation a duel takes place 
between them, which the knight would never have condescended 
to engage in with a person of such inferior quality, if it had not 
been for a certain silver bodkin which Halbert receives from the 
white lady, the production of which has an extraordinary and 
almost convulsive effect on the nerves of the gallant knight. 
This duel is attended by most ridiculous and childish inven- 
tions. The knight is run through the body—the young Glen- 
dinning flies from the Glen, and betakes himself to the house of 
Julian Avenel, in the company of a reformed preacher, from 
whose hands he with the greatest difficulty and hazard aoneee 
by leaping from precipices, and swimming across lakes. He 
proceeds on the road to Edinburgh, and meeting the troops of 
the Earl of Moray marching to the borders, he enlists under 
that leader, whose favour and confidence he soon acquires, and 
embraces the reformed religion. In the mean time Sir Piercie 
Shafton, whom the young Halbert had left dying in the glade, 
makes his appearance “se at the house of Elspeth, with his 
mortal wound perfectly healed by some supernatural interfer- 
ence, and thereby doubles the consternation of the family, who 
were now perfectly satisfied that the duel must have ended fa- 
tally for the poor youth, unskilled in the science of defence. It 
was in vain that the knight endeavoured to convince them of 
the real issue of the combat; that he himself had been mortally 
wounded that same morning, and owed his restoration to some 
miraculous assistance. He is confined in his apartment, from 
which, by the assistance of a miller’s daughter, on a visit at the 
house, and enamoured of his person, his escape is effected. We 
have then a very ridiculous account of the rambles of this 
flower of chivalry and the maid of the mill, in which we can- 
not follow them. In the mean time Sir John Foster with a 
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small English army comes into Scotland to waste the Halidome 
of the Monastery of St. Mary ; and throws the same into the ut- 
most consternation. The old Abbot resigns, and the affairs of 
the convent are committed to the vigorous hands of the Sub- 
Prior Eustace, who summons the vassals to arms, and engages 
Julian Avenel to undertake the command of the conventual 
force. The great object of Sir John Foster was to make himself 
master of the person of Sir Piercie Shafton, who had returned 
to the convent, as the safest refuge; but the great exertions of 
the new Abbot had collected a body of men nearly equal to 
those of the English warden, and these were united under the 
command of no unskilful general in Julian Avenel. As soon as 
the Earl of Moray is informed of these proceedings, he hastens 
towards the Abbey, in order to take the business out of the 
hands of the English commander, but before he can arrive, the 
battle is fought, the convent troops are defeated, Julian Avenel 
is slain, and the Earl’s army arrives at the field of battle just time 
enough to dispose of the fate of the convent, and of the several 
parties concerned. The monks march out, arrayed as on their 
most solemn festivals, with their crosses and banners, and 
shrines with their relicks, and censers streaming with incense, 
and in this manner they proceed to the market place of the 
village, where stood an ancient cross. Here a long conference 
takes place, in which a compromise is made with the convent, 
and the marriage of the young Halbert Glendinning witb the 
heiress of the house of Avenel, is one of the points settled. The 
Euphuist now comes forward and surrenders himself to the 
Earls of Moray and Morton, reserving to himself the right of 
defying those lords to single combat; but here he receives a 
sad defeat and exposure at the hands of Stawarth Bolton, the 
English captain, of whom we have before made mention, who 
reminds him that his mother’s father was a tailor, and ex- 
Ce the enigma of the bodkin given by the white lady to Hal- 

ert Glendinning, and by him shown on a former occasion to 
the boastful knight. Sir Piercie is sent off to the low countries 
with the miller’s daughter, and we had almost forgotten to say 
that Edward the younger son of Dame Elspeth had entered as 
a novice in the Lounntety of Saint Mary, disappointed in his 
love of the beautiful Mary Avenel by the successful suit of his 
more spirited brother. 

We have thus gallopped through this very crowded and re- 
diculous story. Much of course has been pretermitted in charity 
to our readers. To say that it exhibits no marks of genius or in- 
vention, or power of description, would not be just towards the 
very able hand from which it has proceeded, but it would be in- 
finitely less just to deny that it is all together unworthy of his 
genius, his taste, and his discretion. 
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Art. XXII.—The Life of Wesley ; and the Rise and Progress of 
Methodism. By Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Laureate, &c. 


2 Vols. 8vo. Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 
London, 1820. 


i Is Mr. Southey a methodist?” This we doubt not was the » 


first inquiry of nine out of ten of our readers, on hearing the 
“ Life of Wesley, by Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Laureate, &c.” 
announced. And we ourselves have heard the question asked 
a dozen times at least. And this perhaps is a thing to be la- 
mented,—for the following reason as well as for others,—that 
none but a methodist ought to write the life of a methodist. 
In reading the lives of such men as Wesley and Whitefield, we 
want to know not merely what they did and where they were, 
but what was passing in their ees. ;—the state of their feel- 
ings ;—their intemal conflicts. Now these are particulars into 
which none but a methodist like themselves could enter with in- 
terest, and therefore of which none but a methodist could afford 
a satisfactory relation. Accordingly, it is precisely in these 
points that the volumes before us are defective. , 

The name of methodist is applied to a sect or society, and 
has also a more extensive application. In the former sense, its 
meaning is fixed. In the latter it is much less definite: being 
employed to designate those, whoever they may be, who care 
more about religion than ourselves. Thus a man may be called 
a methodist by one of his neighbours, and not by another: ac- 
cording as one of them feels a less, and the other a greater 
concern than himself, for the salvation of his soul. Our busi- 
cu for the present, is with the sect, or the society, of metho- 

ists. 


What then is methodism? Let the founder speak for himself. 


“‘ ¢ Methodism,’ says he, ‘ is only plain scriptural religion guarded 
by a few prudential regulations. The essence of it is holiness of heart 
_and life. The circumstantials all point to this: and, as long as they 

are joined together in the people called methoilists, no weapon formed 
against them shall prosper. But if ever the circumstantial parts are 
despised, the essential will soon be lost ; and if ever the essential parts 
should evaporate, what remains will be dung and dross.’ ” (Vol. ii, 
p. 521, 522.) 


This is a true statement. The circumstantials are the bul- 
warks of every sincere religious profession and character. The 
essentials, but for these, might soon come to an end. Therefore 
if any man desires either to turn methodist, or to become de- 
cidedly religious, as a first step he must surround himself with 
a line of circumvallation. He must come out from the world 
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and be separate. He must not be afraid of the name of metho- 
‘dist. . He must harden his face against the charge of non- 


conformity. He must give himself up to be directed by the 


fear of God, and no longer set the fear of man before his eyes. 
~ Whenever a man enters upon a religious course, there must 


bea struggle to with. For this he must make up his 
ll 


e a strong desire to obey the impulse of 
conscience,—and a strong reluctance to break with the world ;— 
and these are contrary the one to the other. Heaven and earth 
are pulling different ways: and, whichever succeeds in drawing 
him, there will be a parting pang, when the ties give way that 
bind him to the other. If then the will of God be so, it 1s bet- 
ter that he should suffer for righteousness’ sake. That is, if the 
will of God be, that he should suffer either way, it is better that 
he should suffer the pang of breaking with the world, than the 
pang of breaking with his God, and making shipwreck of eter- 
nity. He would fain keep on terms with both. But that can- 
not be. He cannot serve God and mammon. Therefore, as we 
have already said, if any man desires to be a methodist, he must 
begin by breaking with the world, and he must make up his 


- mind for a struggle. 


This was found by the Wesleys and by Whitefield, who were 
decidedly religious characters: whatever may be thought of 
their religious opinions or deportment. There is no common 


interest and instruction in the account of their earlier struggles 
at Oxford. 


Charles Wesley “‘ meeting with two or three under graduates, whose 
inclinations and principles resembled his own, they associated together 
for the purpose of religious improvement, lived by rule, and received 

sacrament weekly.....‘They were called in derision the Sacra- 
mentarians, Bible-bigots, Bible-moths, the Holy, or the Godly Club. 
One person, with less irreverence and more learning, observed, in re- 
ference to their methodical manner of life, that a new sect of method- 
ists was sprung up, alluding to the ancient school of physicians known 
by that name. .... There was some fitness in the name. It obtained 
vogue ; and though long, and even still sometimes indiscriminately 
applied to all enthusiasts, and even to all who observe the forms of 
religion more cine f than their neighbours, it has become the appro: 
priate designation of the sect of which Wesley is the founder.” (Vol. i. 


p- 46—48.) 

When Samuel Wesley went to Oxford, “he perceived that 
John was pursuing habits of austerity in such disregard of health, 
as if he were eager for death, and was an enemy to his own frail 


carcase.” (Vol.1. p.63.) But Whitefield was more in extremes. 
than either of the others. 


** He describes himself as having all sensible comforts withdrawn 
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from him, overwhelmed with a horrible fearfulness and dread, all power 
of meditation, or even thinking, taken away, his memory gone, his’ — 
whole soul barren and dry, and his sensations, as he imagined, like - 
those of a man locked up in iron armour. ‘ Whenever I knelt down,’ 4 
he says, ‘I feit great pressures both on soul and body ; and have oftén 

prayed under the weight of them till the sweat came through me. 

God only knows how many nights I have lain upon my bed, groaning 
under what I felt. Whole days and weeks have I spent in lying pros-_ - 
trate on the ground in silent or vocal prayer.’ In this statehe began 7 
to practice austerities, such as the Romish superstition encourages: he _ hl 
chose the worst food, and affected mean apparel. He made himself de 
remarkable by leaving off powder in his hair, when every one else was 4 
powdered, because he thought it unbecoming a penitent. And he wore if 
woollen gloves, a patched gown, and dirty shoes, as visible signs of | 
humility. Such conduct drew upon him contempt, insult, and the 4 
more serious consequence, that part of that pay on which he depended. 
for his support was taken from him by men who did not chuse to be 
served by so slovenly a servitor. Other excesses injured his health. He 
would kneel under the trees in Christ Church, walk in silent prayer, il 
shivering the while with cold, till the great bell summoned him to his 4 
college for the night: he exposed himself to cold in the morning till i 
his hands were quite black : he kept Lent so strictly that, except on Sa- ii 
turdays and Sundays, his only food was coarse bread and sage tea, with- ° } 
out sugar. The end of this was, that before the termination of the forty it} 
days, he had scarcely strength enough left to creep up stairs, and was FF 
under a physician for many weeks.”’ (Vol. i. p. 138, 139.) | 


This was out of all keeping ; and Whitefield afterwards saw hy 
and acknowledged his error. But still we may observe, in each | 
of these extraordinary men, that bold determination to face the ny 
disapprobation of the world, which is generally the Christian’s / 
first step towards shaking off its yoke. ' 


When Whitefield and Wesley first became acquainted, the 
methodists were in high disrepute in Oxford. - { 


‘“‘ Before Whitefield went to Oxford, he had heard of the young } 
men there who ‘ lived by rule and method,’ and were therefore called Hi 
methodists. ‘They were now much talked of, and generally despised, 
He, however, was drawn toward them by kindred feelings, defended 
them strenuously when he heard them reviled, and when he saw them 
go through a ridiculing crowd to receive the sacrament at St. Mary's, 
was strongly inclined to follow their example. For more than a year 
he yearned to be acquainted with them; and it seems that the sense 
of his inferior condition kept him back. At length the great object 
of his desires was effected. A- pauper had attempted suicide, and 
Whitefield sent a poor woman to inform Charles Wesley that he might 
visit the person, and minister spiritual medicine. The messenger was 
charged not to say who sent her. Contrary to these orders she told 
his name, and Charles Wesley, who had seen him frequently walkin 

by himself, and heard something of his character, invited him to break- 
fast the next morning. An introduction to this little fellowship soon 
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followed, and he also, like them, ‘ began to live by rule, and to pick 
up the very fragments of his time, that not a moment of it might be 
lost.'” ol.i. p. 53, 54.) 


From such efforts and sacrifices as those of the young me- 
thodists, even when conducted with greater judgment and mo- 
deration, human nature recoils. Perhaps the best argument 
that a sacrifice of some kind must be made, may be drawn 


‘from the consideration of present unhappiness. The unrenewed 


state of man is an unhappy state; therefore it is worth an effort 
to get out of it. George Story, who afterwards became one of 
Wesley’s most useful coadjutors, once attended an assembly of 
methodists, and “ disputed with them for some hours, till the 
were fairly wearied, without having produced the slightest im- 
pression upon him..... accordingly he was about to withdraw, not 
a little elevated with the triump which he had obtained, when 
a woman of the company desired to ask him a few questions. 
The first was, ‘Are you happy?’ His countenance instantly fell, 
and he honestly answered, ‘ No.’” (Vol. ii. p. 151, 152.) 

The end was his conversion. To the above extract the fol- 
lowing, from one of Wesley’s sermons, may be added as a 
commentary. 


«‘¢T distinctly remember that even in my childhood, even when I 
was at school, I have often said, ‘ they say the life of a schoolboy 
is the happiest in the world; but I am sure I am not happy, for I 
am not content, and so cannot be happy.’ When I had lived a 
few years longer, being in the vigour of youth, a stranger to pain 
and sickness, and particularly to lowness of spirits (which I do 
not remember to have felt one quarter of an hour ever since | was 
born), having plenty of all things, in the midst of sensible and amiable 
friends, who loved me, and I loved them, and being in the way of life 
which of all others suited my inclinations, still I was not happy. I 
wondered why I was not, and could not imagine what the reason was. 
Upon the coolest reflection, I knew not one week which I would have 
thought it worth while to have lived over again, taking it with every 
inward and outward sensation, without any variation at all. The rea- 
son,’ he adds, ‘ certainly was, that I did not know God, the source 
of present as well as eternal happiness.’” (Vol. i. p. 389, 390.) 


We shall not deaden the effect of this lesson, or give pain to 
our more serious readers; by adding Mr. Southey’s comment 
upon it. 

"Yet, though Wesley was thus driven to break with the world, 
his conflict was not over. He seems, indeed, to have consi- 
dered himself, at one period of his life, totally free from the 
power of sin. Yet the dangers to which he and his coadjutors 
were on several occasions exposed, might have served to teach 
him that the empire of Satan was not yet overthrown. On one 
occasion, a mob having seized on his person, 
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** About fifty undertook to escort Mr. Wesley ; not as their prisoner, 
but for the purpose of protecting him, so much had he won upon them 
by his commanding and yet conciliating manner. But the cry had 
arisen in Walsal that Wesley was there, and a fresh fierce rabble 
rushed out in pursuit of their victim. ‘They presently came up with 
him. His escort stood manfully in his defence, and a woman, who 
was one of their leaders, knocked down three or four Walsal men be- 
fore she was knocked down herself, and very nearly murdered. His 
friends were presently overpowered, and he was left in the hands of a 
rabble too much infuriated to hear him speak. ‘ Indeed,’ he says, ¢ it 
was in vain to attempt it, for the noise on every side was like the roar- 
ing of the sea.’ The entrance to the town was down a steep hill, and 
the path was slippery, because of the rain. Some of the ruffians en- 
deavoured to throw him down, and if they hid accomplished their 

urpose, it was not likely that he would ever have risen again ; but he 
Lrept his feet. Part of his clothes was torn off. Blows were aimed at 
him with a bludgeon, which, had they taken effect, would have fractured 
his skull: and one cowardly villain gave him a blow on the mouth 
which made the blood) gush out. With such outrages they dragged 
chim into the town. Seeing the door of a large house open, he at- 
tempted to go in, but was caught by the hair, and pulled back into the 
middle of the crowd. They hauled him toward the end of the main 
street, and there he made toward a shop-door, which was half open, 
and would have gone in, but the shopkeeper would not let him, saying, 
that if he did, they would pull the house down to the ground. He 
made a stand, however, at the door, and asked if they would hear 
him speak? Many cried out, ¢ No, no! knock his brains out! down 
with him! kill him at once!’ A more atrocious exclamation was ut- 
tered by one or two wretches. ‘ I almost tremble,’ says Wesley, ‘to 
relate it!—Crucify the dog! crucify him!’” (Vol. ii. p. 33, 34.) 
At length, having obtained a hearing, he escaped under the 


protection of the prize-fighter of a bear-garden, who had just 
before headed the rabble. 


Whitefield also more than once but narrowly escaped with his 
life. At Dublin he preached in Oxminton Green, and was there 
assailed by the mob. 


“¢ ¢ Many attacks,’ says he, ‘ have I had from Satan's children; but 
now you would have thought he had been permitted to have given 
me an effectual parting blow!’ Vollies of stones came from all quar- 
ters, while he reeled to and fro under the blows, till he was almost 
breathless and covered with blood. A strong beaver hat, which served 
him for a while as a skull-cap, was knocked off at last, and he then 
received many blows and wounds on the head, and one large one near 
the temple. ‘i thought of Stephen,’ says he, ‘ and was in great hopes 
that, like him, I should be dispatched, and go off, in this bloody 
triumph, to the immediate presence of my Master.’ The door of a 
minister’s house was opened for him in time, and he staggered in, and 
was sheltered there. till a coach could be brought, and he was con- 
veyed safely away.” (Vol. ii. p. 272.) 
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A. circumstance which occurred at Moorfields is too inter- 
- esting to be omitted. 


“ Several children, of both sexes, used to sit round him, on the pul- 
pit, while he preached, for the purpose of handing to him the notes, 
which were delivered by persons upon whom his exhortations had acted 
as he desired. ‘These poor children were exposed to all the missiles 
with which he was assailed. However much they were terrified or 
hurt, they never shrunk, ‘ but on the contrary,’ says he, ‘ every time 
I was struck, they turned up their little weeping eyes, and seemed to 
wish they could receive the blows for me.’” (Vol: li. p. 356, 357.) 


But, even if a methodist escapes violence, the least he can 
expect is obloquy. Of this also Wesley had his share. 


‘*¢ The strangest suspicions and calumnies were circulated, and men 
will believe any calumnies, however preposterously absurd, against 
those of whom they are disposed to think ill. He had hanged himself, 
and been cut down just in time.—He had been fined for selling gin.— 
He was not the real John Wesley, for every body knew that Mr. Wes- 
ley was dead. Some said he was a Quaker, others an Anabaptist. A 
more sapient censor pronounced him a Presbyterian-Papist. It was 
commonly reported that he was a Papist, if not a Jesuit; that he kept 
Popish priests in his house; nay, it was beyond dispute that he re- 
ceived large remittances from Spain, in order to make a party among 
the poor, and when the Spaniards landed, he was to join them with 
20,000 men. Sometimes it was reported that he was in prison upon a 
charge of high treason ; and there were people who confidently affirmed 
that they had seen him with the bro in France. Reports to this 
effect were so prevalent, that when, in the beginning of the year 1744, 
a proclamation was issued requiring all Papists to leave London, he 
thought it = to remain a week there, that he might cut off all 
occasion of reproach: and this did not prevent the Surry magistrates 
from summoning him, and making him take the oath of allegiance, and 
sign the declaration against Popery.” (Vol. ii. p. 25, 26.) 


At another time, 


‘* The idle notion, that he was enriching himself, prevailed among 
persons who might easily have known better. He received a letter from 
the board of Excise, telling him the commissioners could not doubt 
but that he had plate, for which he had neglected to make an entry, 
and requiring him immediately to make a proper return. His answer 
was, ‘ Sir, | have two silver tea-spoons at London, and two at Bristol. 
This is all the plate which I have at present; and I shall not buy any 
more while so many round me want bread.” (Vol. ii. p. 409.) 


Still, however, Wesley and his friends went on, through evil 
Pr om and good report. Their end was to do good to the souls 
of men. The opportunity, and the grace that was given to 
them, they seem to have regarded as constituting the call. And 
in this spirit it is, that we find them exposing themselves alike 
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to perils in the city, and to perils in the wilderness: preaching ij 
the gospel, at one time in towns, at another in deserts. In i 


Wesley’s first expedition to the North of England, he proceeded ih 
to Newcastle. | if 


the populace surprized as well as shocked him. ‘ So much drunken- 
ness,’ he says, ‘ cursing and swearing,’ (even from the mouths of little 
children,) do I never remember to have seen and heard before, in so 
small a compass of time. Surely this piace is ripe for Him who came 
to call sinners to repentance! At seven ona Sunday morning he walked 
with his companion to Sandgate, the poorest and most contemptible 
part of the town, and there he began to sing the hundredth psalm. This 
soon brought a crowd about him, which continued to increase till he 
had done preaching. When he had finished, the people still stood 
staring at him with the most profound astonishment. Upon which he 
said, ‘If you desire to know who I am, my name is John Wesley. At 
five in the evening, with God’s help, I design to preach here again.’ At 
that hour the hill upon which he intended to preach was covered from 
top tobottom. ‘I never,’ he says, ‘saw so large a number of people 
together, either in Moorfields or at Kennington Common. I knew it 
was not possible for the one half to hear, although my voice was then 
strong and clear, and I stood so as to have them all in view as they were 
ranged on the side of the hill. The word of God which I set before 
them was, I will heal their backsliding ; I will love them freely. After 
preaching, the poor people were ready to tread me under foot, out of 
em love and kindness.’ Wesley could not then remain with them, but 
is brother soon came and organized them, and in a few months he re- 
turned, and began to build a room for what he called the wild, staring, Hh 
loving society.” (Vol. i. p. 416, 417.) 
Neither were the exertions of Whitefield and Wesley less 19 
successful among the colliers at Kingswood, near Bristol. This 
tract of country, as its name implies, had formerly been a royal 
chace. But 


“‘ Coal mines having been discovered there, from which Bristol de- 
rives its chief supply of fuel, it was now inhabited by a race of people 
as lawless as the foresters their forefathers, but far more brutal, and 
differing as much from the people of the surrounding country in dia- 
lect as in appearance. They had at that time no place of worship, for 
Kingswood then belonged to the out-parish of St. Philip and Jacob. 
And, if the colliers had been disposed to come from a distance of three 
and four miles, they would have found no room in the parish church of 
a populous suburb. When, upon his last visit to Bristol, before his em- 
barkation, Whitefield spoke of converting the savages, many of his 
friends said to him, ‘ What need of going abroad for this? Have we 
not Indians enough at home? If you have a mind to convert Indians, 

_ there are colliers enough in Kingswood.’” (Vol. i. p. 229, 230.) 


Among these persons, through the joint exertions of Wesley 
and Whitefield, a great and surprising change was wrought: 
VOL, XV, NO. XXX. 2u 


_ Upon entering the town at evening and on foot, the profligacy of ai 
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chiefly through the practice which they had determined to 
adopt, of field-preaching. 

It may be interesting to our readers to be informed what 
were the peculiar styles which distinguished the preaching of 
the Wesleys and Whitefield. It has been at all times, and never 
more than at this present time, the habit with many who —— 
to be religious, to think more of the a than of what he 
preaches. The following extracts afford us an opportunity of 
remarking by what various gifts the errr in his wisdom 
qualifies hws whom he employs to do his work : 


** Whitefield had many natural advantages. He was something 
above the middle stature, well proportioned, though at that time 
slender, and remarkable for a native gracefulness of manner. His 
complexion was very fair, his features regular, his eyes small and 
lively, of a dark blue colour. In recovering from the measies, he had 
contracted a squint with one of them. But this peculiarity rather 
rendered the expression of his countenance more rememberable, than 
in any degree lessened the effect of its uncommon sweetness. His 
voice excelled both in melody and compass, and its fine modulations 
were happily accompanied by that grace of action which he possessed 
in an eminent degree, and which has been said to be the chief requisite 
of an orator. An ignorant man described his eloquence oddly, but 
strikingly, when he said, that Mr. Whitefield preached like a lion. So 
strange a comparison conveyed no unapt a notion of the force and ve- 
hemence and passion of that oratory which awed the hearers, and 
made them tremble like Felix before the apostle. For believing him- 
self to be the messenger of God, commissioned to call sinners to re- 
pentance, he spoke as one conscious of his high credentials, with au- 
thority and power. Yet in all his discourses there was a fervent and 
melting charity, an earnestness of persuasion, an outpouring of re- 
dundant love, partaking the virtue of that faith from which it flowed, 


inasmuch as it seemed to enter the heart which it pierced, and to heal 
it as with balm.” (Vol. i. p. 150.) 


No wonder that an orator so gifted, should be generally fol- 
lowed and admired. 


“ A man returned from attending one of Whitefield’s sermons, and 
said it was good for him to be there. The place, indeed, was so 
crowded, that he had not been able to get near enough to hear him. 
* But then,’ said he, ‘ I saw his blessed wig.’’’ (Vol. ii. p. 77, note.) 


The following is the account given of Wesley’s first sermon 


in Moorfields, by John Nelson, who afterwards became a 
preacher himself. 


** «Oh! says he, ‘ that was a blessed morning for my soul! As 
soon as he got upon the stand, he stroked back his hair and turned his 
face towards where I stood, and I thought he fixed his eyes on me. 
His countenance struck such an awful dread upon me before I heard him 
speak, that it made my heart beat like the pendulum of a clock. And 
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when he did speak, I thought his whole discourse was aimed at me.’ 
Nelson might well think thus,” adds Mr. Southey, “ for it was a 
culiar characteristic of Wesley in his discourses, that in winding up his 
sermons,—in pointing his exhortations, and driving them home,—he 
spoke as if he were addressing himself to an individual, so that every 
one to whom the condition which he described was applicable, felt as 
if he were singled out. And the preacher’s words were then like the 
eyes of a portrait, which seemed to look at every beholder. ‘ Who,’ 
said the preacher, ‘ Who art thou, that now seest and feelest both 
thine inward and outward ungodliness? ‘Thou art the man! I want 
thee for my Lord, I challenge thee for a child of God by faith, The 
Lord hath need of thee. Thou who feelest thou art just fit for hell, 
art just fit to advance his glory—the glory of his free grace, justifying 
the ungodly, and him that worketh not. O come nickly Believe in 
the Lord Jesus: and thou, even thou, art reconciled to God.’ And 
again—* Thou ungodly one, who hearest or readest these words, thou 
vile, helpless, miserable sinner, 1 charge thee before God, the Judge 
of all, go straight unto Him, with all thy ungodliness! Take heed 
thou destroy not thine own soul by lesion thy righteousness more 
or less. Go as altogether ungodly, guilty, lost, destroyed, deserving, 
and dropping into hell; and thou shalt then find favour in His sight, 
and know that He justifieth the ungodly. As such thou shalt be 
brought unto the blood of sprinkling, as an undone, helpless, damned 
sinner. Thus look unto Jesus! ‘There is the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away thy sins! Plead thou no works, no righteousness of thine 
own! No humility, no contrition, sincerity! In no wise! That 
were in very deed, to deny the Lord that bought thee. No. Plead 
thou singly, the blood of the covenant, the ransom paid for thy proud, 
stubborn, sinful soul.’” (Vol. i. p. 407, 408.) 


The following account of Charles Wesley is given by one, of 
whom he says in his Journal, “ I know not of what denomina- 
tion he is, nor is it material; for he has the mind which was in 


Christ.” (Vol. i. p. 289, note.) 


* ¢] found him,’ says this person, ‘ standing on a table-board in 
an erect posture, with his hands and eyes lifted up to heaven in prayer. 
He prayed with uncommon fervour, fluency, and variety of proper ex- 
pressions. He then preached about an hour in such a manner as I 
scarce ever heard any man preach: though I have heard many a finer 
sermon, according to the common taste or acceptation of sermons, I 
never heard any man discover such evident signs of a vehement desire, 
or labour so earnestly to convince his hearers that they were all by na- 
ture in a sinful, lost, undone state.. He showed how great a change a 
faith in Christ would produce in the whole man,-and that every man 
who is in Christ, that is who believes in him unto salvation, is a new 


creature. Nor did he fail to press how ineffectual their faith would be 


to justify them, unless it wrought by love, purified their hearts, and 

was peoduntive of good works. With uncommon fervour he acquitted 

himself as an ambassador of Christ, beseeching them in his name, and 

praying them in his stead, to be er ieen to God. And although he 
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used no notes nor had any thing in his hand but a Bible, yet he deli- 
vered his thoughts in a rich, copious variety of expression, and with so 
much propriety that I could not observe any thing incoherent or in- 
animate through the whole performance.’” (Vol. i. p. 288, 289.) . 


Whitefield’s mind received its most serious impression in the 
perusal of that short but excellent and truly evangelical treatise, 
“The Life of God in the Soul of Man,” (vol. i. p. 138,) which 
stands on the list of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and which we cordially recommend to all our readers. 


The ardour of his spirit may be seen in the terms in which he 
describes his religious emotions. 


** ¢ Uncommon manifestations,’ he says, ‘ were granted him from 
above. Early in the morning, at noon-day, evening, and midnight— 
nay, all the day long, did the Redeemer visit and refresh his heart. 
Could the trees of the wood speak, they would tell what sweet com- 
munion he and his Christian brethren had under their shade enjoyed 
with their God. Sometimes as I have been walking,’ he continues, 
‘ my soul would make such sallies, that I thought it would go out of 
the body. At other times I would be so overpowered with a sense of 
God's infinite majesty, that I would be constrained to throw myself 
prostrate on the ground, and offer my soul as a blank in his hands, to 
write on it what he pleased. One night was a time never to be forgot- 
ten. It ns ge 9 to lighten exceedingly. I had been expounding to 
many people, and some being afraid to go home, I thought it my duty 
to accompany them, and improve the occasion, to stir them up to pre- 
pare for the coming of the Son of Man. In my return to the par- 
sonage, whilst others were rising from their beds, and frightened almost 
to death to see the lightning run upon the ground, and shine from 
one part of the heaven unto the other, I and another, a poor but pious 
countryman, were in the field, praising, praying to, and exulting in our 
God, and longing for that time when Jesus shall be revealed from hea- 
ven in a flame of fire! Oh that my soul may be in a like frame when 
he shall actually come to call me.’” (Vol. i. p. 148, 149.) 


The exertions both of Wesley and of Whitefield appear in- 
credible. 


“« Whitefield is said to have preached eighteen thousand sermons 
during the thirty-four years of his ministry. The calculation was made 
from a memorandum book in which he noted down the times and places 
of his preaching. This would be something more than ten sermons 
a-week. Wesley tells us himself (Journal, vol. xiii. p. 121) that he 
preached about eight hundred sermons in a year. In fifty-three years, 
reckoning from the time of his return from America, this would amount 
to forty-two thousand four hundred. But it must be remembered that 
even the hundreds in this sum were not written discourses.” (Vol. 1. 


p- 600, ) 

Nor did the assistant-preachers come short of their leaders. 
Alexander Mather, who was originally a journeyman baker, 
gives the following account of his own exertions. 
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«* «In a little time I was more busily employed than my stren 
would well allow. I had no time for preaching but what I took from 
rf sleep; so that I frequently had not eight hours sleep in a week. 

is, with hard labour, constant abstemiousness, and frequent fasting, 
brought me so low, that in a little more than two years, I was hardl 
able to follow my business. My master was often afraid I should kill 
myself, and perhaps his fear was not groundless. 1 have frequently put 
off my shirts as wet with sweat as ifthey had been dipt in water. After 
hastening to finish my business abroad, I have come home all in a sweat 
in the evening, changed my clothes, and ran to preach at one or another 4) 
chapel; then walked or ran back, changed my clothes, and gone to I 
work at ten, wrought hard all night, and preached at five the next | 
morning. I ran back to draw the bread at a quarter or half an hour 
past six, wrought hard in the bakehouse till eight, then hurried about 
with bread till the afternoon, and perhaps at night set off again.’” (Vol. 
li. p. 105, 106.) 


Thomas Olivers, a Welchman, and originally a man of profli- 
gate character, also became a preacher. 


*¢ When he began to preach, his custom was, to get all his worldly 
business done, clean himself, and put out his Sunday’s apparel on Sa- 
turday night, which sometimes was not accomplished before midnight. 
Afterwards he sat up reading, praying, and examining himself, till one 
or two in the morning. He rose at four, or never later than five, and 
went two miles into the country, through all weather, to meet a few 
a people, from six till seven. By eight he returned to Bradford to 

ear the preaching; then went seven miles on foot to preach at one; 
three or four farther to hold forth at five; and, after all, had some five 
or six more to walk on his return. And as the preaching was more 
exhausting than the exercise, he was often so wearied that he could 
scarcely get over a stile, or go up into his chamber when he got home.” 
(Vol. il. p. 113, 114.) 


Among the coadjutors of Wesley we find the names of Coke, 
Fletcher, Nelson, Mather, Haime, Staniforth, Walsh, Story, and 
Grimshaw: names well known to those who are familiar with 
the records of methodism. To his assistants Wesley gave advice 
suited to their character and qualifications. Indeed his superior 
judgment was in nothing more conspicuous than in the skill and 

ood sense with which he swayed the minds of those whom 
Puinliionen had associated with him as assistants. Thus to Mr, 
Benson he says, “ Beware you be not swallowed up in books! 
An ounce of love is worth a pound of knowledge.” (Vol. i p. 
79.) Still, however, Wesley strongly impressed on his asso- 
ciates the necessity of reading and private exercises of devotion, 
and thus reproves the neglect of one of them; 


“‘ Hence your talent in preaching does not increase. It is just the 
same as it was seven years ago. It is lively, but not deep, There is 
little variety; there is no compass of thought. Reading only can sup- 
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ply this, with daily meditation and daily prayer. You wrong yourself 
greatly by omitting this. You can never be a deep preacher without 
it, any more than a thorough Christian. Oh begin! Fix some part of 
every day for private exercises. You may acquire the taste which you 
have not. What is tedious at first, will afterwards be pleasant. Whe- 
ther you like it or not, read and pray daily. Itis for your life! There 
is no other way, Else you will be a trifler all your days, and a pretty, 
superficial preacher. justice to your own soul. Give it time and 
means to grow. Do not starve yourself any longer.” (Vol. ii. p. 78.) 


Among those of the coadjutors of Wesley who were ministers 
of the establishment, Grimshaw was the most eccentric and Coke 
the most effective. In the character of Grimshaw there was a 
strange mixture of beauty and singularity. 


* Whitefield happened, in one of his sermons, to speak as if he 
believed his hearers had profited much by the exertions of the faithful 
pastor who had so long laboured among them. But Grimshaw stood 
up, and interrupted him immediately, saying, with a loud voice, ‘ Oh, 
Sir, for God’s sake do not speak so! I pray you, do not flatter them. 
I fear the greater part of them are going to hell with their eyes open.’ 
His admiration of the itinerants was very great. His house was their 
home; they preached in his kitchen, ie he always gave notice at 
church when this was to be: and, that their flock might not be scat- 
tered after his death, when a more regular and less zealous minister 
should succeed him, he built a chapel and dwelling-house at his own 
expense, and settled it upon the methodist plan. He not only received 
the preachers as his guests, but as many visitors as his house would 
hold ; giving up his own bed, and sleeping, unknown to them, in the 
hay-loft. No office appeared to him too humble on such occasions— 
no mark of respect too great for a successful preacher of the gospel. 
He was once found cleaning the boots of an itinerant. Once he em- 
braced a preacher after his sermon, and said, ‘ The Lord bless thee, 
Ben, this is worth a hundred of my sermons!’ and he fell down before 
another, saying he was not worthy to stand in his presence.” (Vol. ii. 
p- 399, 400.) 


There is something peculiarly engaging and amiable in the 
character of Fletcher, the able opponent of Toplady. But, 
though his writings are composed with more temper than the 
other’s, we do not see that he is a much fairer reasoner. There 
is too much special pleading on both sides of the controversy. 
We were struck with Fletcher’s account of himself, in the latter 
part of his life. 


“«« I keep in my sentry-box,’ says he, ¢ till Providence remove me.’ 
My situation is — suited to my little strength. I may do as much 
or as little as I please, according to my weakness:.and I have an ad- 
vantage which I can have no where else in such a degree. My little 
field of action is just at my door, so that, if I happen to overdo myself, 
1 have but a step from my pulpit to my bed, and from my bed to my 
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rave. If I had a body full of vigour, and a purse full of money, I 
should like well enough to travel about as Mr. Wesley does. But, as 
Providence does not call me to it, I readily submit. The snail does 
best in its shell.” (Vol. ii. p. 551.) 


In propagating methodism in Ireland, Thomas Walsh appears 
to have been among the most prominent and the most active 
of Wesley’s coadjutors. He was a native of the county of Li- 
merick, and originally a Catholic. Irish was his mother tongue, 
and of this he found the advantage. 


‘¢ Even the poor Catholics listened willingly, when they were ad- 
dressed in their mother tongue. His hearers frequently shed silent 
tears, and frequently sobbed aloud, and cried for mercy. And in 
country towns the peasantry, who, going there upon market-day, had 
stopt to hear the preacher, from mere wonder and curiosity, were 
oftentimes melted into tears, and declared that they could follow him 
all over the world. One, who had laid aside some money, which he 
intended to bequeath for the good of his soul, to some priest or friar, 
offered to bequeath it to him if he would accept it. Inconversation, too, 
and upon all the occasions which occurred in daily life,—at inns, and 
upon the high ways and in the streets,—this remarkable man omitted 
no opportunity of giving religious exhortation to those who needed it; 
taking care always not to shock the A a gam of those whom he ad- 
dressed, and to adapt his speech to,their capacity. Points of dispute, 
whether they regarded the difference of churches, or of doctrines, he 
wisely avoided. Sin, and death, and judgment, and redemption, were 
his themes. And upon these themes he enforced so powerfully at 
such times, that the beggars, to whom he frequently addressed him- 
self in the streets, would fall on their knees, and beat their breasts, 
weeping, and crying for mercy.” (Vol. ii. p. 280, 281.) 

Wesley seems to have been formed to control and direct the 
various — composing the society of which he was the head 


and foun 
lations which he established, and in many of his written remarks. 
His views of society may be thought strange at first, but they 
will bear examination. 


** « To speak rough truth, I do not desire any intercourse with any 
persons of quality in England. I mean, for my own sake. They do me 
no good, and I fear I can do none to them. To another perm 
dent he says, ‘ I have found some of the uneducated poor who have 
exquisite taste and sentiment: and many, very many of the rich, who 
have scarcely any at all.’-—‘ In most genteel religious people there is 
so strange a mixture, that I have seldom much confidence in them. 
But 1 love the poor. In many of them I find pure, genuine grace, 
unmixed with paint, folly, and affectation.’ d again, ‘ How un- 
speakable is the advantage in point of common sense, which middling 
people have over the rich! There is so much paint and affectation, so 
many unmeaning words and senseless customs among people of rank, 
as fully justify the remark made 1700 years ago, Sensus communis in 


er. His sagacity is equally apparent in various regu-. 
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illé fortund rarus..—Preaching in Monk-town church, (one of the three 
belonging to Pembroke,) a large old ruinous building, he says, ‘ I sup- 

it has scarce had such a congregation in it during this century. 
ices of them were gay, genteel people: so I spake on the first elements 
of the gospel: but 1 was still out of their depth. Oh, how hard it is to 
be shallow enough for a polite audience !’”’ (Vol. ii. p. 65, 66.) 


One part of the advice given by Wesley to his preachers is 
such as mere philosophy could never suggest or obey. But it 
is worth attending to. 


‘“« He exhorted them to watch against what he called the Just of fi- 
nishing ; to mortify which, he and his companions at Oxford, he said, 
frequently broke off writing in the middle of a sentence, if not in the 
middle of a word, eaipectally the moment they heard the chapel bell 
ring. ‘ If nature,’ said he, ‘ reclaimed, we remembered the word of 
the heathen—ejicienda est hac mollities animi.’ (Vol. ii. p. 506, 507.) 


Nor was he less judicious in his arrangements respecting a 
change of preachers. There may be objections to the plan, as 
forming part of an established system. But in the first organi- 
zation of a society, it has evident advantages. 


“ The course of life which was prescribed for the preachers left 
them little opportunity for the enjoyment of domestic life. Home 
could scarcely be regarded as a resting place by men who were never 
allowed to be at rest. Wesley insisted upon a frequent and regular 
ro, of preachers, because he well knew that the attention of the 

ple was always excited by a new performer in the pulpit. ‘I 
now,’ said he, ‘ were I to preach one whole year in one place, I 
should preach both myself and my congregation a-sleep. Nor can I 
believe it was ever the will of the Lord that any congregation should 
have one teacher only. We have found, by long sk constant expe- 
rience, that a frequent change of teachers is best. ‘This preacher has 
one talent; that another. No one whom I ever yet knew has all the 
talents which are needful for beginning, continuing, and perfecting the 
work of grace in a whole congregation.’ The institutions of the 
Jesuits allowed an itinerant father of the company to remain three 
months in a place, unless any other term were specified in his instruc- 
tions. But Wesley went farther, and thought it injurious both to the 
preacher and people if one of his itinerants should stay six or eight 
weeks together in one place. ‘ Neither,’ said he, ‘ can he find matter 
for preaching every morning and evening; nor will the people come 
to hear him. Hence he grows cold by lying in bed, and so do the 
people: whereas, if he never stays more than a fortnight together in 


one place, he may find matter enough, and the people will gladly hear 
him.” (Vol. ii. p. 207, 208.) 


When young, Wesley on one occasion travelled many miles 
to see ‘a serious man.’ The advice which he received ought to 
be inscribed on the mantelpiece of every young divine. 


* This person said to him, ‘ Sir, you wish to serve God and go to 
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heaven. Remember you cannot serve him alone. You must there- 
fore find companions or make them. ‘The Bible knows nothing of 
solitary religion.” (Vol. i. p. 45.) 


It became a rule with Wesley to lose no opportunity of giving 
good advice. 


‘He had a little before resolved, and written down the resolution as 
a covenant with himself, that he would use absolute openness and 
unreservedness towards all whom he should converse with; that he 
would labour after continual seriousness, not willingly indulging 
himself in any the least levity of behaviour, nor in laughter, no, not for 
a moment: and that he would speak no word, and take no pleasure, 
which did not tend to the glory of God. In this spirit he began to 
exhort the hostess or the servants at an inn, the chance company with 
whom he was set at meat, and the traveller with whom he fell in on 
the road. Ifa passing salutation were exchanged, a word of religious 
exhortation was added. Mr. Kinchin, the good minister of Dummer, 
was one of his fellow-travellers in journeying to and from Manchester : 
and because they neglected to instruct those who attended them while 
they dined at Birmingham, Wesley says they were reproved for their 
negligence by asevere shower of hail... A stranger hearing him address 
the ostler, followed him into the house, and said, ‘I believe you are a 
ood man, and I come to tell you a little of my life.’ The tears were 
in his eyes all the while he spoke, and the travellers had good hope 
that not a word of their advice would be lost. At another place they 
were served by a gay young woman, who listened to them with utter 
indifference. However when they went away, ‘ she fixed her eyes, 
and neither moved nor said one word, but appeared as much astonished 
as if she had seen one risen from the dead.” A man who sat with his 
hat on while Mr. Wesley said grace, changed countenance at his dis- 
course during dinner, stole it off his head, and laying it down behind 
him, said, all they were saying was true, but he had been a grievous 
sinner, and not considered it ashe ought. Now, with God's help, he 
would turn to him in earnest. A Quaker fell in with him, well skilled 
i{..controversy, and ‘ therefore sufficiently fond of it.” After an hour's 
discourse, Wesley advised him to dispute as little as possible, but 
rather to follow after holiness, and walk humbly with his God,” (Vol.i. 
p- 156, 157.) 


Wesley’s notions on the subject of giving away money were 
truly noble. And they had one peculiar beauty :—that of not 
being merely speculative. He acted up to them. 


“«* After you have gained ali you can,’ said he, ‘ and saved all you 
can, wanting for nothing, spend not one pound, one shilling, or one 
penny, to gratify either the desire of the flesh, the desire of the eyes, 
or the pride of life, or for any other end than to please and glorify 
God. Having avoided this rock on the right hand, beware of that on 
the left. Hoard nothing. Lay up no treasure on earth, but give all 
you can, that is, all you have. I defy all the men upon earth, yea, all 
the angels in heaven, to find any other way of extracting the poison 
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from riches. After having served you between sixty and seventy years, 
with dim eyes, shaking hands, and tottering feet, i give you this ad- 
vice, before I sink into the dust. I am pained for you that are rich in 
this world. You who receive five hundred pounds a year, and spend 
only two hundred, Do you give three hundred back to God? - If not, 

ou certainly rob God of that three hundred. You who receive two 

undred and spend but one, Do you give God the other hundred? If 
not, you rob him of justsomuch, ‘ Nay, may I not do what I will 
with my own?’ Here lies the ground of your mistake. It is not your 
own. It cannot be, unless you are lord of heaven and earth.’” (Vol. ii. 
p- 524, 525.) 


In this, Wesley merely recommended what he practised. 


** Upon this pncele he began in his youth, and acted upon it 
throughout his long life. ‘ This,’ said he, in a sermon, ‘ was.the prac- 
tice of all the young men at Oxford who were called methodists, For 
example: one of them had thirty pounds a year. He lived on twenty- 
eight, and gave away forty shillings. The next year, receiving sixty 
Roun, he still lived on twenty-eight, and gave away two-and-thirty. 
he third year he received ninety pounds, and gave away sixty-two. 
The fourth year he received an hundred and twenty pounds: still he 
lived as before on twenty-eight, and gave to the poor ninety-two.’ It 
was of himself he spoke. It is affirmed that, in the course of his life, 
he gave away not less than thirty thousand pounds. And the assertion 
is probably well founded. ‘ All the profit of his literary labours, all 
that he received or could collect, ‘and it amounted, says Mr. Nichols, 
to an immense sum, for he was his own printer and bookseller) was 
devoted to charitable purposes.’” (Vol. ii. p. 523, 524, note.) 


When Wesley thought it necessary, he was very unceremo- 
nious in his way of defending his associates. 


“It has been loudly affirmed, that most of those persons now in con- 
nection with me, who believe it their duty to call sinners to repentance, 
having been taken immediately from low trades, tailors, shoemakers, 
and the like, are a set of poor, stupid, illiterate men, that scarcely 
know their right hand from their left. Yet I cannot but say, that I 
would sooner cut off my right hand, than suffer one of them to speak 
aword in any of our chapels, if 1 had not reasonable proof that he had 
more knowledge in the Holy Scriptures, more knowledge of himself, 
more knowledge of God, than nine in ten of the clergymen I have - 
conversed with, either at the universities or elsewhere.” (Vol. ii. p. 
307, 308.) 


The case must have been bad indeed, when such things could 
be said. Wesley had a right to stand up for his assistants. But 
the above passage, even if it be true, has one great fault ; 
namely, that it occurs ina sermon. To his ideas on the subject 
of spirits we see not what objection can be made, except by 
nee who deny the existence of good and evil spirits alto- 
gether. 
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“ «Tt is as easy for a spirit to speak to our heart, as for a man to 
speak to ourears. But sometimes it is exceedingly difficult to distin- 
guish the thoughts which he infuses from our own thoughts, those 
which he injects so exactly resembling those which naturally arise in 
our own minds. Sometimes, indeed, we may distinguish one from the 
other by this circumstance : the thoughts which naturally arise in our 
minds are generally, if not always, occasioned by, or, at least, con- 
nected with some inward or outward circumstance that went be- 
fore; but those that are preternaturally suggested, have frequently 
no relation to, or connection (at least none that we are able to discern) 
with any thing which preceded. On the contrary, they shoot in, as it 
were, across, and thereby show that they are of a different growth. ”"— 
(Vol. ii. p. 186, 187.) 

We have the following quaint account of seventy-six se- 
ceders, who, in the course of three months, had withdrawn 


themselves from one of Wesley’s societies. 


‘“« Fourteen of them said, they left it because otherwise their ministers 
would not give them the sacrament. ‘These, be it observed, were 
chiefly dissenters. Nine, because their husbands or wives were not 
willing they should stay in it. ‘Twelve, because their parents were not 
willing. Five, because their master and mistress would not let them 
come. Seven, because their acquaintance persuaded them to leave 
it. Five, because people said such bad things of the society. Nine, 
because they would not be laughed at. Three, because they would 
not lose the poor’s allowance. Three more, because they could not 
spare time to come. Two, because it was too far off. One, because 
M2 was afraid of falling into fits. ‘ Her reason,’ observes Mr. Southey, 
‘ might have taught Mr. Wesley a useful lesson.’ One, because people 
were so rude in the street. ‘Two, because Thomas Naisbit was in the 
society. One, because he would not turn his back on his baptism. 
One, because the Methodists were mere Church-of-England men. 
And one, because it was time enough to serve God yet.” (Vol. ii. 
p- 69.) 

But, in his latter days, Wesley seems to have had far more 
serious cause of gehen bei He spared not those of his own 
communion more than others; repeating from the pulpit, 


‘A remark which had been made upon the Methodists by one 
whom he calls a holy man, that, ‘ never was there before a people 
in the Christian church, who had so much of the power of God among 
them, with so little self-denial.’” (Vol. ii. p. 526, 527.) 


These words afford occasion for some melancholy thoughts. 
Yet, after all, it was a great work in which Wesley had een 
employed, and no doubt, at other times, he felt it so himself, 
and was thankful. Methodism, whatever be its peculiarities, 
has certainly the faculty of producing happy old men. This 
was exemplified in the cases both of Wesley and Staniforth. At 


an advanced age, 
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‘“« Mr. Wesley still continued to be the same marvellous old man. 
No one who saw him, even casually, in his old age, can have forgotten 
his venerable appearance. His face was remarkably fine; his com- 
plexion fresh to the last week of his life; his eye quick, and keen, and 
active. When you met him in the street of a crowded city, he at- 
tracted notice, not only by his band and cassock, and his long hair, 
white and bright as silver, but by his pace and manner, both indicatin 
that all his minutes were numbered, and that not one was to be lost. 
‘ Though I am always in haste,’ he says of himself, ¢ I am never in a 
hurry, because [ never undertake any more work than I can go through 
with perfect calmness of spirit. It is true, I travel four or five thou- 
sand miles in a year: but | generally travel alone in my carriage, and, 
consequently, am as retired ten hours a-day as if I were in a wilder- 
ness. On other days I never spend less than three hours (frequently 
ten or twelve) in the day alone. So there are few persons who spend 
so many hours secluded from all company.’.... Upon completing his 
eighty-second year, he says, ‘ Is any thing too hard for God? It is 
now eleven arr since I have felt any such thing as weariness. Many 
times I speak till my voice fails, and I can speak no longer. Frequently 
I walk till my strength fails, and I can walk no farther. Yet, even 
then, I feel no sensation of weariness, but am perfectly easy from head 
to foot. 1 dare not impute this to natural causes. It is the will of 
God!’ A year afterwards, he says, ‘ I am a wonder to myself! 1 am 
never tired (such is the goodness of God !) either with writing, preach- 
ing, or travelling.’”—(Vol. ii. p. 555—557.) 


To the example of Wesley may be added that of Staniforth. 


*« The course of his life, and the happy state of his mind, are thus 
described by himself. ‘1 pray with my wife before I go out in the 
morning, and at breakfast-time with my family and all who are in the 
house, The former 7 of the day I spend in my business ; my spare 
hours in reading and private exercise. Most evenings I preach, so 
that L am seldom at home before nine o'clock; but, though I am so 
much out at nights, and generally alone, God keeps me both from evil 
men and evil spirits : ot many times I am as fresh when I come in 
at night, as [was when I went out in the morning. I conclude the 
day in reading the Scriptures, and in praying with my family. I am 
now in the sixty-third year of my age, and, glory be to God, I am not 
weary of well-doing. I find my desires after God stronger than ever. 
My understanding is more clear in the things of God; and my heart 
is united, more then ever, both to God and his people. 1 know their 
oe and mine is the gift of God through Christ, and the work of 
God by his Spirit. It is revealed in Scripture, and is received and re- 
tained by faith, in the use of all gospel ordinances. It consists in an 
entire deadness to the world and to our own will: and an entire de- 
votedness of our souls, bodies, time, and substance to God, through 
Christ Jesus. In other words, it is the loving: the Lord our God with 
all our hearts, and all mankind for God's sake. This arises from a 
knowledge of his love to us: We love him, because we know he first 
loved us ; a sense of which is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
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Ghost that is given to us. From the little hereof that I have expe- 


rienced, I know, he that experiences this religion is a happy man.’” 
(Vol. ii. p. 144, 145.) 


Whitefield died in America in 1770, aged 56. But Wesley 
lived to the age of 88, and died in 1791. 

The Moravians, or United Brethren, from the intimate con- 
nexion which at one time existed between them and Wesley, 
must Occupy a conspicuous place in every history of methodism. 
Wesley was at length compelled to break with them, on account 
of certain very exceptionable peculiarities of doctrine and sen- 
timent which they are understood to have since entirely aban- 
doned, or satisfactorily explained. Yet even in those days this 
interesting community had much of the spirit of true reli- 

ion. When Wesley went to America, there were Moravians 
in the vessel with him,—and he much admired the tranquillity 
of mind to which they had attained. 


“ They had evinced that they were delivered from pride, anger, and 
revenge. ‘Those servile offices, which none of the English would per- 
form for the other passengers, they offered themselves to undertake, 
and would receive no recompense : saying, it was good for their proud 
hearts, and their Saviour had done more for them. No injury could 
move their meekness. If they were struck or thrown down, they made 
no complaint, nor suffered the slightest indication of resentment to 
appear. Wesley was curious to see whether they were equally deli- 
vered from the spirit of fear, and this he had an opportunity of ascer- 
taining. In the midst of the psalm with which they began their ser- 
vice, the sea broke over, split the main-sail, covered the ship, and 
poured in between the decks, as if, he says, the great deep had alread 
swallowed us up. A dreadful screaming was heard among the English 
colonists. The Moravians calmly sung on. Wesley afterwards asked 
one of them, if he was not afraid at that time. He replied, ‘ I thank 
God, no.’ He was then asked, if the women and children were not 
afraid? His answer was, * No; our women and children are not afraid 
to die.” (Vol. i. p.81.) 


When Wesley afterwards visited the Moravian Brethren in 
Germany, this was the account of them that he sent to his bro- 
ther Samuel. 


‘“* God,” said he, “ has given me, at length, the desire of my heart. 
Lam with a church whose conversation is in Heaven, in whom is the 
mind that was in Christ, and who so walk as he walked. As they have 
all one Lord and one faith, so they are all ‘sap of one spirit, the 
spirit of meekness and love, which uniformly and continually animates 

Jl their conversation. Oh! how high and holy a thing Christianity is! 
and how widely distant from that, I know not what, which is so called, 
though it neither purifies the heart, nor renews the life, after the image 
of our blessed Redeemer.” (Vol. i. p. 194, 195.) 
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On another occasion he thus expresses himself: 


“ Here, I continually met with what I sought for,—living proofs of 
the power of faith; persons saved from inward as well as outward sin, 
by the love of God shed abroad in their hearts: and from all doubt 
and fear, by the abiding witness of the Holy Ghost given unto them.” 
(Vol. i. p. 192.) 


There is sieeome | striking in the following practice of the 
community at Herrnhut. 


“‘ A round of perpetual prayer through every hour of the day and 
night was kept up by married men and women, maids, bachelors, boys, 
and girls, twenty-four of each, who volunteered to relieve each other 
in this endless service.” (Vol,i. p. 199.) 


The United Brethren have another practice, which we shall 
take this opportunity of mentioning. In the course of every 
ear they print a small volume for the ensuing twelvemonth, 
entitled, ‘ The daily Words and doctrinal Texts of the Brethren’s 
Congregations.” This volume is printed, as we have been given 
to understand, in several languages, though we have only that 
which is in English before us ;—and contains, amongst other 
things, a text for every day of the Mea We have seldom heard 
of a more simple or a more beautiful expedient, for maintaining 
Christian communion in a religious society. A Brother open- 
ing this volume in any part of the world, and turning to the text 
of the day, has the satisfaction of knowing that all the members 
of the society, in every place, have their thoughts directed to 
the same text at the same time. Thus, a absent in the 
body, he is present with them in the spirit; the same religious 
truths and feelings are suggested to him and to them; the same 
aspirations are breathed, and ascend in unison to the throne of 
grace. 

One purpose the work before us is fully calculated to an- 
swer ;—that of impressing the reader’s mind with a deep sense 
of the folly and wickedness of all unnecessary controversies : 
of those, especially, which turn upon the immutable but mys- 
terious decrees of God. The root of the mischief is this :— 
that men will not be satisfied till they have formed a system. 
ae will not rest upon the gospel as it is, and put their trust 
in God. They will have a little system of their own to rest 
upon, and trust to their own judgment. This is neither more 
nor less than a positive attempt to make themselves independent 
of God and the gospel. Thus, in the particular case now be- 
fore us, we find Wesley and Whitefield each taking up a de- 
cided view, and in consequence falling out: Whitefield an ad- 
vocate of Calvinism, Wesley of Arminianism. We hear these 
disputes were an evidence not only of a want of charity, but of 
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a want of faith. Neither of them could trust in the gospel, till 
he had first trimmed and pruned it into a scheme, ail fenced it 
round with syllogisms. This, we hesitate not to say it, is a spe- 
cies of unbelief ;—arising out of an unwillingness to take the 
gospel as it is;—and will not occur where there is real simpli- 
city of mind, and an entire submission of the judgment, and 
surrender of the heart, to God. There are, indeed, points in the 
gospel so clearly defined, that no honest man, who is acquaint- 
ed with the subject, can pretend to have any but one opinion 
about them. And this is proved, by the pious and intel igent, 
of every Christian denomination, agreeing upon these points. 
Those who profess not to believe upon such points of general 
agreement, in fact profess that they are not Christians. 

Orders had been given by C. Wesley, that Acourt, one of the 
leading members of the Calvinistic methodists in London, having 
disturbed the society by introducing his disputed tenets, shoul 
no longer be admitted. This person afterwards made his ap- 
pase and showed the spirit of controversy in its most ma- 

ignant form. 


** John was present when next he presented himself, and demanded 
whether they refused admitting a person only because he differed from 
them in opinion? Wesley answered, No; but asked, what opinion he 
meant? He replied, ‘ that of election. I hold that a certain number 
are elected from eternity, and these must and shall be saved, and the 
rest of mankind must and shall be damned.’ And he affirmed that 
many of the society held the same: upon which Wesley observed that 
he never asked whether they did or not, ‘ only let them not trouble 
others by disputing about it.’ Acourt replied, ‘ Nay, but I will dis- 
pute about it.—‘* Why then,’ said Wesley, ‘ would you come among 
us, who you know are of another mind?’—‘ Because you are all wrong, 
and I am resolved to set you all right..—‘ I fear,’ said Wesley, ‘ your 
coming with this view would neither profit you nor us..—‘ Then, re- 
joined Acourt, ‘ 1 will go and tell all the world that you and your 
brother are false prophets. And I tell you in one fortnight you will 
all be in confusion.’” (Vol. i. p. 365, 366.) 


These unhappy disputes about election finally led to a sepa- 
ration between Wesle and Whitefield. We find Whitefield 
writing to Wesley in the following strain. 


‘“‘ My honoured friend and brother, for once hearken to a child who 
is willing to wash your feet. 1 beseech you, by the mercies of God in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, if you would have my love confirmed towards 
ha write no more to me about misrepresentations wherein we differ. 

o the best of my knowledge, at present, no sin has dominion over 
me, yet I feel the strugglings of in-dwelling sin “ by day. The 
doctrine of election, and the final perseverance of those who are in 
Christ, I am ten thousand times more convinced of, if possible, than 
when I saw you last. You think otherwise. Why then should we 
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dispute, when there is no probability of convincing? Will it not, in 
the end, destroy brotherly love, and insensibly take from us that 
cordial union and sweetness of soul, which I pray God may always 
subsist between us? How glad would the enemies of the Lord be 
to see us divided! How many would rejoice, should I join and make 
a party against you! And, in one word, how would the cause of 
our common Master every way suffer, by our raising disputes about 

articular points of doctrine! Honoured Sir, let us offer salvation 
freely to all by the blood of Jesus; and, whatever light God has 
communicated to us, let us freely communicate to others. I have 
lately read the life of Luther, and think it in no wise to his honour, 
that the last part of his life was so much taken up in disputing with 
Zwinglius and others, who, in all probability, equally loved the Lord 
Jesus, though they might differ from him in other points. Let this, 
dear Sir, be a caution to us. I hope it willto me: for, by the bless- 
ing of God, provoke me to it as much as you please, I do not think 
ever to enter into the lists of controversy with you, on the points 
wherein we differ. Only I pray to God, that the more you judge me, 
the more I may love you, and learn to desire no one’s approbation, 
but that of my Lord and Master Jesus Christ.” (Vol. i. p. 361—363.) 


Even in this letter we may trace the incipient schism: but 
afterwards we tind Wesley thus addressing his friend and co- 
adjutor. 


** Would you have me deal plainly with you, my brother? I believe 
you would. Then bythe grace of God I will. Of many things I 
find you are not rightly informed. Of others, you speak what you 
have not well weighed. The society room at Bristol, you say, is adorned. 
How? Why, with a. piece of green cloth nailed to the desk: two 
sconces for eight candles each in the middle; and—nay, I know no 
more. Now, which of these can be spared I know not; nor would 
I desire either more adorning or less. But lodgings are made for me 
or my brother. That is, in plain English, there is a little room by 
the school, where I speak to the persons who come to me; and 2 

rret in which a bed 1s placed for me. And do you grudge me this? 

s this the voice of my brother, my son Whitefield?” (Vol. i. p. 385, 
386.) 


The case was bad, indeed, when it came to this. There are 
some melancholy accounts, too, of the rupture between Wesley 
and the Moravians. 


«¢ I found every day the dreadful effects of our brethren’s reasoning 
and disputing with each other. Scarce one in ten retained his first 
love, and most of the rest were in the utmost confusion, biting and 
devouring one another. I pray God ye be not consumed one of an- 
other! One came to me by whom I used to profit much, but her 
conversation was now too hig’ for me. It was far above, out of my 
sight. My soul is sick of this sublime Divinity! Let me think and 
speak as a little child! Let my religion be plain, artless, simple! 
Meekness, temperance, patience, faith, and love, be these my highest 
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gifts. And let the highest words, wherein I teach them, be those I 
learn from the book of God.” (Vol. i. p. 389—340.) 

* Our — met,—but cold, weary, heartless, dead. I found 
nothing of brotherly love among them now, but a harsh, dry, heavy, 
stupid spirit. For two hours they looked one at another, when the 


looked up at all, as if one half of them was afraid of the other.” 
(Vol. i. p. $41.) 


The great subject of contention, between Wesley and White- 
field, was election. They differed, indeed, upon other points. 
But on these alone they most probably never would have di- 
vided. Election is a doctrine which, if demonstrably true, should 
not be obtruded; for if only a certain number of persons are 
to be saved by the Gospel, still there is not a person on earth 
to whom the Gospel is not to be offered. But if we obtrude 
the doctrine of = 2 we appear, by that very act, to annul 
the offer at once, and make it void. So also, on the other hand, 
if the doctrine of election were demonstrably false, little would 
be gained by disproving it. Write a book, and make outa 
clear case against it: yet the real difficulty will not be removed. 
There will still remain eternal punishments. These are as re- 
volting to men’s natural reason as predestination. But do you 
go astep further, and deny eternal punishments? You have 
still moral and natural evil, actually existing. You have still 
human misery. You have still vice, and anguish, and dis- 
ease. You cannot deny this. You have but one course left, 
which is, to deny a God. 

Therefore, if we believe the doctrine of predestination, we 
ought not to be too forward in asserting it; if we reject the 
doctrine, we shall gain little by attempting to disprove it. Ex- 
cept under particular circumstances, perhaps, the best rule is 
to say little upon the subject. It is wholly out of the compass 
of our capacity. . 

There is another point of some importance in the history of 
methodism, and one to which our attention is constantly called 
in the work before us. Wesley regarded himself as especially 
aided by Divine Providence. He alleged many miraculous 
interpositions in his own favour, and he regarded the extraor- 
dinary terrors and raptures of his converts also as the work 
of the Holy ‘Spirit. On one occasion he thus describes the 
effects of his preaching : 


«Many of those that heard began to call upon God with strong 
cries and tears. Some sunk down, and there remained no strength in 
them. Others exceedingly trembled and quaked. Some were torn 
with a kind of convulsive motion in every part of their bodies; and 
that so violently, that often four or five persons could not hold one of 
them. I have seen many hysterical and epileptic fits, but none of 
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them were like these in many respects. I immediately prayed that 
God would not suffer those who were weak to be offended. But one 
woman was greatly offended, being sure they might help it if they 
would, no one should persuade her to the contrary. And she was got 
three or four yards, when she also dropped down in as violent an agon 

asthe rest. ‘Twenty-six of those who had been thus affected (most of 
whom, during the prayers which were made for them, were in a mo- 
ment filled with peace and joy) promised to call upon me the next 
day. But only eighteen came, by talking closely with whom I found 
reason to believe that some of them had gone home to their houses 


justified. The rest seemed to be patiently waiting for it.’” (Vol. i. 
p- 271, 272.) 


The following is one of the extreme cases. The person 
spoken of was John Haydon, a weaver, who went about to con- 
vince his acquaintance that the whole was a delusion, and when 
attacked was reading a sermon upon salvation by faith. 


“ In reading the last page he changed colour, fell off his chair, beat 
himself against the ground, and screamed so terribly, that the neigh- 
bours were alarmed, and ran into the house. Wesley was presently 
informed that the man was fallen raving mad. ‘ I found him,’ he says, 
‘on the floor, the room being full of people, whom his wife would have 
kept without, but he cried out aloud, ‘ No, let them all come, let all 
the world see the just judgment of God!’ Two or three men were 
holding him as well as they could. He immediately fixed his eyes 
upon me, and stretching out his hand, cried, ‘ Aye, this is he who I 
said was a deceiver of the people! But God has overtaken me. I 
said it was all a delusion; but this is no delusion!’ He then roared 
out, ‘O thou devil, thou cursed devil, yea, thou legion of devils! 
thou canst not stay! Christ will cast thee out! I know his work is 
begun! Tear me to pieces if thou wilt; but thou canst not hurt me!’ 
He then beat himself against the ground again, his breast heaving at 
the same time as in the pangs of death, and great drops of sweat 
trickling down his face. We all betook ourselves to prayer. His 
pangs ceased, and both his body and soul were set at liberty. The 
next day Wesley found him with his voice gone, and his body weak 
as an infant, ‘ but his soul was in peace, full of love, and rejoicing in 
hope of the glory of God.’ (Vol.1. p. 248, 249.) - . 

Similar to this case is the following : 


“ Wesiey was called to a woman whom he found lying on the 
ground, sometimes gnashing her teeth, sometimes roaring and strug- 
gling with such force, especially when the name of Jesus was named, 
that three or four persons could scarcely hold her. She had been in 
this condition during the whole night. After they had prayed over 
her, the violence of her symptoms was abated. He left her, but was 
again summoned in the course of the evening. ‘ I was unwilling,’ he 
says, ‘indeed afraid to go, thinking it would not avail, unless some 
who were strong in faith were to wrestle with God for her. I opened 
my ‘Testament on these words, J was afraid, and went and lud thy 
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talent in the earth. I stood reproved, and went immediately. She 
began screaming before I came into the room; then broke out into a 
horrid laughter, mixed with blasphemy, grievous to hear. One who, 
from many circumstances, moieties a preternatural agent to be 
concerned in this, asking, * How didst thou dare to enter into a 
Christian?’ was answered, § She is not a Christian; she is mine’— 
* Dost thou not tremble at the name of Jesus?’ he asked. No words 
followed; but she shrunk back, and trembled exceedingly. * Art thou 
not increasing hy own damnation?’ It was faintly answered, ‘ Aye, 
aye!’ which was followed by fresh cursing and blaspheming. My bro- 
ther coming in, she cried out, ‘ Preacher! Field-preacher! I do not 
love ficld-preaching.” This was repeated two hours together, with 
spitting, and all the expressions of strong aversion. We left her at 
twelve, but called again about’ noon the next day. And now it was 
that God showed he heareth prayer. All her pangs ceased in a mo- 
ment. She was filled with peace, and knew that the son of wickedness 
was departed from her.’” (Vol. i. p. 800, 301.) 


_ The following account is truly terrific. It was given by Cen- 
nick, a lay-preacher employed at Kingswood, in a letter to 
Wesley. 


“* On Monday evening, I was preaching at the school on the forgive- 
ness of sins, when two persons who, the night before, had laughed at 
others, cried out with a loud and bitter cry. So did many more, in a 
little time. Indeed it seemed that the devil, and much of the powers 
of darkness, were come among us. My mouth was stopped, and my 
ears heard scarce any thing but such terrifying cries as would have 
made any one’s knees tremble! Only judge: it was pitch dark; it 
rained much, and the wind blew vehemently. Large flashes of light- 
ning and loud claps of thunder, mixed with the screams of frightened 
parents, and the exclamations of nine distressed souls! The hurry and 
confusion caused hereby cannot be expressed. The whole place 
seemed to me to resemble nothing but the habitation of apostate spi- 
rits; many raving up and down, crying, ‘ The devil will have me! I 
am his servant! I am damned!’—*‘ My sins can never be pardoned ! 
I am gone, gone for ever!’ A young man (in such horrors, that seven 
or eight could not hold him,) still roared, like a dragon, ‘ ‘Ten thou- 
sand devils, millions, millions of devils are about me!’ This continued 
three hours. One cried out, ‘ That fearful thunder is raised by the 
devil. In this storm he will bear me to hell!’ Oh! what a power 
reigned amongst us! Some cried out, with a hollow voice, ‘ Mr. Cen- 
nick! bring Mr. Cennick!’ I came to all that desired me. They then 
spurned with all their strength, grinding their teeth, and expressin 
all the fury that heart can conceive. Indeed, their staring eyes, a 
swelled faces, so amazed others, that they cried out almost as loud as 
they who were tormented. I have visited several since, who told me, 
their senses were taken away: but when I drew near, they said they 
felt fresh rage, longing to tear me to pieces! I never saw the like, nor 
even the shadow of it before! Yet, I can say, I was not in the least 
afraid, as I knew God was on our side.” (Vol. i. p, 509, 510.) 
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A scene occurred at Everton which may serve as a contrast 
to the foregoing. 


«« ¢ 1 observed, about the time that Mr. Coe (that was his name) be- 

n to rejoice, a girl eleven or twelve years old, exceedingly poor! 

essed, who appeared to be as deeply wounded, and as desirous of sal- 
vation, as any. But I lost sight of her, till I heard the joyful sound of 
another born in Sion, and found upon inquiry, it was her, the poor, dis- 
consolate, gipsey-looking chiid. And now did I see such a sight as I 
do not expect again on this side eternity. The faces of the three jus- 
tified children, and, I think, of all the believers present, did really shine ; 
and such a beauty, such a look of extreme happiness, and, at . same 
time, of divine love and een: did I never see in human faces till 
now. The aned justified eagerly embraced one another, weeping on 


each other’s necks for joy, and besought both men and women to help 
them in praising God.’” (Vol. ii. p. $23.) | 


This, and the following case related by Wesley, deserve to be 


recorded together. It is the case of a girl of fifteen, who was 
fallen into a trance. 


«“¢T went down immediately,’ says Mr. Wesley, ‘ and found her 
sitting on a stool and leaning against the wall, with her eyes open and 
fixed upward. I made a motion, as if going to strike: but they con- 
tinued immoveable. Her face showed an unspeakable mixture of re- 
verence and love, while silent tears stole down her cheek. Her lips 
were a little open, and sometimes moved, but not enough to cause any 
sound, Ido not know whether I ever saw a human face look so beau- 
tiful. Sometimes it was covered with a smile, as from joy mixing with 
love and reverence: but the tears fell still, though not so fast. Her 
pulse was quite regular. In about half an hour I observed her coun- 


tenance change into the form of fear, pity, and distress.’” (Vol. ii. p. 
$30.) 


Wesley thus states his own view of the business. 


“ « Perhaps it might be because of the hardness of our hearts, un- 
ready to receive any thing unless we see it with our eyes, and hear it 
with our ears, that God in tender condescension to our weakness sut- 
fered so many outward signs at the very time when he wrought the in- 
wari change, to be continually seen and heard among us. But although 


they saw signs and wonders, for so | must term them, yet many would 
not believe.” (Vol. i. p. 249, 250.) 


To his brother Samuel he writes, 


“« My dear brother, the whole question turns on matter of fact. You 
deny that God does now, work these effects ; at least that he works them 
im such a manner. I affirm both, because I have heard those facts with 
my ears, and seen them with my eyes. I have seen, (as far as it can 
be seen) many persons changed in a moment from the spirit of horror, 
fear, and despair, to the spirit of hope, joy, peace ; and from sin- 
ful desires, till then reigning over them, to a pure desire of doing the 
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will of God. These are matters of fact, whereof I have been, and 
almost daily am, eye or ear witness. Upon the same evidence, (as to 
the suddenness and reality of the change) I believe, or know this, touch- 
ing visions and dreams; I know several persons in whom this great 
change from the power of Satan unto God was wrought either in sleep, 
or during a strong representation to the eye of their minds of Christ, 
either on the cross, or in glory. This is the fact. Let any judge of it 
as they please. But that adh a change was then wrought appears, not 
from their shedding tears only, or sighing, or singing psalms, but from 
the whole tenor of their life, till then many ways wicked, from that time, 
holy, just, and good. I wil! show you him that was a lion till then, and 
is now a lamb; he that was a drunkard, but now exemplarily sober ; 
the whoremonger that was, who now abhors the very lusts of the flesh. 
These are my living arguments for what I assert, that God now, as 
aforetime, gives remission of sins, and the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
which may be called visions. If it be not so, I am found a false wit- 
ness ; but, however, I do and will testify the things | have both seen 
and heard.” (Vol. i, 255, 256.) 


Various considerations connected with the above and similar 
cases, which struck us in the perusal of Mr. Southey’s book, we 
shall here set down as briefly as possible. 

1. The agitations were not occasioned by the heat or close- 
ness of rooms, for they occurred in the open air. 

2. Neither was the whole account of them a fiction, for they 
occurred before witnesses, and are well attested. 

3. They were not uncommonly attended with a beneficial and 
permanent change in the disposition and life of the person 
effected. 

4. The hearers of Wesley, though wrought upon in this ex- 
traordinary manner, displayed little terror or self-regard under 
circumstances, in which, if superstitious or fearful, they would 

robably have shown it. Thus when a floor gave way, and the 

rop fell with a great noise, after a little surprise, they quietly 
attended to the preacher. (Vol. 1.p. 261.) And ‘ when he held 
forth in the open air, rain and thunder and lightning did not 
disperse them ;’ (Vol. i. p. 262): and upon another occasion, 
when many of his hearers were seated a a long wall of loose 
stones, and the wall fell with them, ‘‘ | never saw, heard, nor 
read of such a thing before,” he says. ‘ The whole wall and 
the persons sitting upon it, sunk down together, none of them 
screaming out, and very few altering their posture, and not one 
was hurt at all: but they appeared sitting at the bottom, just as 
they sat at the top. ~ ae was there any interruption either of 
my speaking or of the attention of the hearers.” (Vol. 1. p. 61.) 

5. Instances were constantly occurring when persons were 
affected who maintained the whole to be an imposture. (Vol. 1. 
p- 272, and Vol. n. p. 327, &e.) 
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“6. While Wesley believed that these seizures were wrought 
by a supernatural power, he yet apprehended deception, and 
was on fis guard against it. Thus he exposed the imaginary 
inspiration of the French prophets. (Vol. i. p. 278.) And his 
vigilance was not exerted with regard to other communities or 
sects only. He discountenanced the insanity of a convert of 
his own; (Vol. i. p. 418:) and forbade another to officiate, 
saying, that though he would bear the reproach of Christ, he 
would not bear the reproach of enthusiasm, if he could help it ; 
(Vol. ii. p. 342.) , 

7. “ Alexander Mather was a man of cooler temperament, 
and better disciplined mind than most of Wesley’s coadjutors.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 100.) Yet he says, “ What I experienced in my own 
soul was an instantaneous ieivuadion from all those wrong tem- 
pers and affections which I had long and sensibly groaned un- 
der.” (Vol. ii. p. 107.) 

8. So also Pecunia Walsh was under strong convictions. 
(Vol. iil. p. 277.) And at length “ He cried aloud in the con- 
gregation ; and, when the throe was passed, declared that he 

ad now found rest, and was filled with joy and peace in be- 
lieving.” (Vol. ii. p. 278.) And “ This case is the more re- 
mc Ng because the subject was of a calm and thoughtful 
mind, a steady and well-regulated temper, and a melancholy 
temperament.” (Vol. ii. p. 279.) 

9. It may be argued that many of those affected were mere 
imitators. Suppose itso. Yet, where there is imitation, there 
must always be something to imitate. Whom then did the per- 
sons first affected imitate ? 

10. It may be argued that it is difficult to suppose that the 
agitations were supernatural. But suppose them natural. Is 
there no difficulty in this supposition? 

11.“ Even Charles Wesley, when he discovered that much was 
voluntary, had no suspicion that the rest might be natural.” 
(Vol. il. p. 337, 338.) 

12, The change from agony and terror to religious hope and 


joy very constantly took place while prayers were offered for the 
icted. 


On the other hand, the following considerations may be urged: 

1. The absence of terror and of self-regard (mentioned above, 
No. 4) may be deemed by some a proof of enthusiasm. | 

2. On one occasion, when Charles Wesley was at Kingswood, 

a woman “ was distorting herself and crying out loudly while he 

reached. She became quite calm when he assured her that he 


did not think the better of her for it.” Again, Hs 
«6 A girl at Bristol being questioned judiciously concerning her fre- 
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quent fits and trances, confessed that what she did was for the purpose 
of making Mr. Wesley take notice of her. 

“* * To-day,’ he says in his journal, ‘ one came who was pleased to 
fall into a fit for my entertainment. He beat himself heartily. I thought 
it a pity to hinder him. So, instead of singing over him, as had often 
been done, we left him to recover at his leisure. A girl as she began 
her cry, I ordered to be carried out. Her convulsions were so violent 
as to take away the use of her limbs till they laid her without at the 
door, and left her. Then she immediately found her legs and walked 
off. Some very unstill sisters, who always took care to stand near me 
and tried who could cry loudest, since I have had them removed out of 
my sight, have been as quiet as lambs. The first night I preached here, 
half my words were lost through the noise of their outcries. Last night 
before I began, I gave public notice that whosoever cried so as to drown 
my voice, should, without any man’s hurting or judging them, be gently 
carried to the farthest corner of the room. But my porters had no 
employment the whole night.” (Vol. i. p. 303, $04.) 


3. “ Living among the most enthusiastic methodists, enrolled 
among them, and acting and preaching with them, for more 
than fifty years, George Story never Taree an enthusiast. 
His nature seems not to have been susceptible of the contagion,” 
(Vol. ii. p. 153.) “ Not having the horrible fears, and terrors, 
and agonies, which others declared they had experienced in the 
new birth, and of which exhibitions were frequently occurring, 
he endeavoured to bring himself into the same state, but could 
never succeed in inducing these throes of spiritual labour,” 
(Vol. ii. p. 152.) This is the person who was converted by the 
woman’s asking him, “ Are you happy ?” | 

4. “ When occasion is afforded for imposture of this kind,” 
says Mr. Southey, “ the propensity to it is a vice to which chil- 
dren and young persons are especially addicted.” (Vol. ii. p. 
331.) And, in one case, the persons affected “ appear to have 
been all young women and girls;” (vol, i1, p. 329) as were many 
on other occasions, 

5. The boys at mingeroos were affected much in the same 
way as others, but perhaps more violently, And Wesley ob- 
serves, that a shower of grace had been sent upon the children. 
(Vol. ii. p. 510.) But afterwards he writes in his journal, “ I 
spent an hour among our children at Kingswood. It is strange! 

ow long shall we be constrained to weave Penelope’s web? 
What is become of the wonderful work of grace which God 
wrought in them last September? It is gone! Itis lost! It 
is vanished away! There is scarce any trace of it remaining!” 
(Vol, i. p. 510.) 

No doubt many other considerations might be urged on both 
sides. For our own parts we see no difficulty in believing that 
God may be pleased, on extraordinary occasions, to second his 
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word by extraordinary manifestations of his power. We might 
declaim about enthusiasm and extravagance. But after all, the 
question to be decided would still be, what and how much is 
enthusiasm and extravagance? Mr. Southey is continually 
blaming Wesley for publishing accounts of these agitations 
without comment or qualifying remarks. But, the followers of 
Wesley might answer, there is another kind of unfairness which 
consists in publishing statements with comments and qualifying 
a We offer the hint, and leave its application to Mr. 
outhey. 

Gain des Wesley and his followers were especially favoured 
with Divine grace, it would be presumptuous to attempt to esti- 
mate Perhaps it would be safest to say, that so far as they did 
good, so far the work was of God. One thing is certain: that 
whether the assistance which Wesley received was great or 
small, extraordinary or ordinary, we are equally called upon to 
ucknowledge the power of God. Were we to regard him a 
pene then of course we should feel ourselves called upon to 

onour Him by whom prophets are sent. If he was favoured 
only with that ordinary portion of light and power which is 
vouchsafed to other men, then have we equal, if not greater, 
cause to admire the ways of that Being who, with such a feeble 
instrument, could produce such important results. 

It will be expected that we should say something concerning 
the doctrines of Wesley. To these his Reena is constantly 
making objections; and, on this point, he appears to be con- 
tinually losing himself. A man who has never studied the law 
may acquaint himself with every legislative enactment which 
bears, or which he conceives to bear, upon some particular 
cause, and then go into court and think himself as well qualified 
to plead in it as the most experienced veteran at the bar. But 
the moment he oer his hips, though to himself all the while he 
appears to be talking very much to the purpose, those who un- 
derstand the business soon begin to discover how little he knows 
about it. And it is the same when Mr. Southey ventures to open 
his mouth upon religious doctrines. He has constantly deemed 
it necessary to express his dissent from the opinions maintained 
by Wesley. But it so happened, that in many points, and these 
essential ones, Wesley very nearly agreed with the Church of 
England, This Mr. Southey seems to Sac forgotten. Some of 
Wesley’s doctrines, doctrines that are to be found in our Articles 
and Homilies, he seems even to regard as new. Here we are 
willing to believe that we have misunderstood him. A man of 
Mr. gage? attainments cannot have made so great a mistake 
as this. e shall, therefore, content ourselves with recom-~- 
mending to his attention the first and second books of homilies. 
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They may be had at Rivington’s, bound up in one volume; and, 
if he remembers to ask, he may have a copy with them and the 
39 articles bound up together. In the mean time, in beltalf of 
our beloved Church of England, we shall enter into a short 
statement of certain of her doctrines, which we conceive to be 
impugned in the volumes before us. 

he first of these, and that on which she grounds all the rest, 
is the depravity of human nature. ‘ Original sin,’ says our ninth 
article, ‘ is the fault and corruption of the nature of every man, 
that naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam ; whereb 
man is very far gone from original righteousness, and is of his 
own nature inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth always 
contrary to the spirit ; and, therefore, im every person born into 
the world, it deserveth God’s wrath and damnation.’ How man 
came into this condition is a point of secondary importance. 
The main thing to be observed is, that this is the condition in 
which he now actually finds himself placed. His state, by 
nature, is a state of guilt, of misery, and of danger: of guilt, 
inasmuch as he is alienated from God ; of misery, inasmuch as 
he is constantly made to feel the consequences, the evil and the 
bitter consequences, of this awful separation ; of danger, because 
the condition is one wherein if he continues, the end will be 
eternal punishment. 

Connected then with the doctrine of the depravity of human 
nature stands the doctrine of eternal punishment. This also is 
a doctrine of our church, and it is as strongly supported by 
scripture as any in the bible. Every form of warning to the 
wicked do we find in the scriptures. It perhaps would be difli- 
cult to devise or imagine any possible way of telling them that 
their evil course will lead to evil consequences, which is not 
there to be met with. It is asserted—It is described in what 
manner—It is set forth with what certainty. It is plainly and 
especially stated that if they thimk otherwise they will find 
themselves mistaken ; that if they refuse to think upon the 
subject at all, it will.come to pass nevertheless. We are not 
sure that this doctrine is impugned by Mr. Southey, but we 
mention it in connection with the former, because those who 
question the one, are seldom very decided upon the other. 

Such being the state of man by nature, and such his pros- 
pects, it is clear that he stands in need of nothimg less then an 
entire alteration in both. Those who are meet for nothing but 
eternal punishment, can only be made meet for eternal happi- 
ness, by a total change ; by such a change, that being now heirs 
of death they shall become heirs of life: by such a change, in 
a word, as shall translate them from the power of Satan unto 
God. Wesley insisted, at one time, that each of his followers 
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ought to have an assurance that this change, as far as concerned 
himself, had actually taken place and was completed. But 
here he seems to have gone beyond the mark. Perhaps we 
are not to look for assurance. This is not the main point. We 
may not be sure, yet the thing may be certain. We may not 
be sure; but if once our heavenly Father so decrees it, the 
thing is determined. We —_ call the change conversion. 
We may call it regeneration. But terms are often, compara- 
tively speaking, of little importance. These points however 
are essential ; first, that a total change is absolutely necessary ; 
secondly, that the present life is the time appointed for it to 
take place; thirdly, that we cannot effect the change by any 
powers of our own, (that is, that the disordered machine can- 
not correct itself and make its own works go right); and, there- 
fore, lastly, that the change must be the work of God.—This 
brings us to the doctrine of justification by faith. 

e are by nature ina condition out of which we cannot 
deliver ourselves ; yet out of which we require to be delivered, 
because if we continue in it we are lost. Jesus Christ, then, comes 
down from heaven for the express purpose, and offers Himself 
for our deliverer. He it is that proposes to extricate us out of our 
present evil condition, out of which we cannot extricate our- 
selves, and to translate us into a better, namely, a heavenly. 
This, He assures us, He is able and willing to do: and He calls 
on us to believe Him on the strength of what He has done for us 
already, in dying for our sakes. 

But then, first of all, He requires us to trust in Him. He 
requires us to believe that He can perform what He promises— 
can hecomplish what He has begun. And if we so ee He 
will perform it accordingly, and we are justified by faith.* What 
this faith must be is another thing: it is quite ro it must not 
be a dead faith ; but a faith that produces its appropriate fruits. 

But here it is that the resistance of the natural man begins to 
shew itself. We will not be saved by Him. We will save our- 


* In the early part of his career, Wesley felt the want of this faith. ‘ It is now,’ 
he said, ‘two years and almost four months since I left my native country, in order 
to teach the Georgian Indians the nature of Christianity, But what have I learnt 
myself meantime ? Why,—what I the least of all suspected,—that I, who went to 
America to convert others, was never myself converted to God.’—* Having the 
sentence of death in my heart, and nothing in or of myself to plead, | have no hope 
but that of being justified freely through the redemption that is in Jesus,—but that 
if I seek I shall find Christ, and be found in him, If it be said that 1 have faith, 
(for many such things have I heard from many miserable comforters,) 1 answer, so 
have the devils,—a sort of faith ; but still they are strangers to the covenant of pro- 
mise, The faith I want isa sure trust and confidence in God, that through the 
merits of Christ my sins are forgiven, and I reconciled to the favour of God, 
(Vol, i. p. 182. 134.) Atanother time, he says, I was clearly convinced of unbelief, 
of the want of that faith whereby alone we are saved, (Vol. i. p. 155, 156.) 
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selves. We establish ourselves in an attitude of resistance. 
We hold our ground against his kindness, and make a stand 
against the grace of God. Therefore it is necessary that we 
should be dislodged from this our attitude of self-conceit, which 
in fact is sustained resistance to divine mercy. Before any 
thing can be done for us, we must first be fairly beaten down. 
We must try every other way, and fail in every trial. More 
especially, we must try to justify ourselves by our works, and we 
must fail in this. Then being convinced by these failures of the 
guilt and the folly and the inutility of all our efforts, we must 
finally submit to come to Christ, and bow to the sceptre of his 
mercy, and be justified through faith in him, and by the efficacy 
of his merits. 

Now the usual objection is, that this is dangerous doctrine. 
But suppose it to be true. What if evil results from its per- 
version: (for granting it to be true—it is only from its perver- 
sion, that evil can result)? Must we therefore keep it back, 
and state false doctrine in its stead? If we point to any other 
way besides the true one, will there be no danger in this? Will 
not this lead to evil? If a ship is sometimes lost in comin 
into harbour, while the beacon stands exactly where it ought to 
stand, will none be lost if we change its situation, and place it 
where it ought not to stand? Will none be lost if we put it 
out? 

What if men who hold these dangerous opinions are found to 
be men of strict and holy lives? What if these reprobated 
doctrines have been found to produce humble, sober-minded, 
pains-taking Christians?) Whereas more intelligible and 

arently more rational doctrines are found, after all, not to be 
attended with the same good effects? What if those who deny 
the merit of works, are yet found to be so strict in their lives, 
that if they were to live but for one day as laxly as their oppo- 
nents live all the year through, it would raise a general outery 
among those opponents themselves? What if, on the contra 
those who maintain the merit of works, must feel that these 
constitute the very point in which, of all others, they are con- 
stantly coming short, and must acknowledge to themselves 
from continual experience, that they are trusting, for salvation, 
to their observance of the terms of a covenant, which covenant 
they are breaking every day of their lives? 

But the doctrine, it is said, is dangerous also on this ac- 
count: because it sets aside all idea of good works previous to 
faith. (Art. xiii.) But we ask, what danger can arise except 
from perversion of this truth? Here is the Almighty pointing 
out to us a way of serving Him acceptably; namely, by first 
approaching Him through Jesus Christ: and telling us that 
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this is the only way. But no. We refuse. We will see if we 
cannot serve him acceptably without thus approaching him. 
Why, is not this downright resistance and rebellion? May it 
not be truly said, in the language of our article, that such at- 
tempts at serving him “ have the nature of sin?” We assert, 
therefore, that all works previous to justification partake of the 
nature of sin; because all the while we are occupying ourselves 
in performing or in attempting to perform them, we are reject- 
ing the grace of God, and endeavouring to maintain ourselves 
in that rejection. But does it follow that a man will abstain 
from all attempts at obedience, because he is not yet justified 
by faith? By no means, if he has his senses. The very absti- 
nence would then itself be an attempt at obedience : and there- 
fore would just as much partake of the nature of sin as any 
other attempt. A man who possesses common sense, will no 
more think of abstaining from attempting to do the will of God, 
because he does not yet feel himself to be justified by faith, 
than he would think of halting in the midst of a journey, be- 
cause he has a great way further to go, and is getting on much 
slower than he ought; or than he would think of ceasing to 
knock at a gate, through which he desires to pass, because, 
unless the porter comes, it cannot be opened. The humble 

enitent sometimes has to wait, it is true. But then he knows 
it to be good for him, that he should wait in the way of God’s 
commandments. The fact is, that let a man do what he will, 
and devise what he will, and abstain from doing and devising 
what he will, as long as he is not justified by faith, he is in an 
evil case. He is, as we said before, in a state of guilt, and 
danger, and misery. This evil case, no efforts of his own can 
mend. Out of this state no device of his own can deliver him, 
whether the device be to work, or to desist from working. He 
must first trust to his Saviour to deliver him, and give up the 
idea of delivering himself. He must be justified by faith. 

We have entered into this discussion, because, the doctrines 
of our church being impregnable, it has of late been much the 
fashion to attack them in their consequences. Wesley, for in- 
stance, having spoken of the doctrine of justification oy faith, 
in terms evidently borrowed from our 13th article, Mr. Southey 
adds the following observation: “ This doctrine, however, was 
not preached in all the naked absurdity of its consequences.” 
(Vol. 1. p. 288.) We maintain, however, that as long as we are 
able to prove that the doctrines of our church are the doctrmes 
of the Bible, we have nothing to do with consequences. If the 
preaching of true doctrine lead to evil consequences, what must 
the concealing of it, what must the preaching of false doctrine 
lead to? Consequences, indeed. This is the language of men 
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who are afraid to look truth in the face. By the blessing of 
God, we must follow truth, and take the consequences. 

Meanwhile, amidst all the clamour of the world, and all the 
oppositions of science, falsely so called, the Christian has this 
consolatory reflection :—that there is one faith which is the true 
one, and one path which will bring a man right at the last ;— 
that the Lord knoweth them that are his ;—that he who cannot 
lie hath said, “ All that the Father giveth me shall come unto 
me, and him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast him out ;” 
and, “no one shall pluck them out of my hand.” 

We are sorry to have yet one or two remarks to make, con- 
cerning the course that has been taken by Mr. Southey. Pro- 
bably some of our more serious readers will think it necessary 
to read his life of Wesley; and, therefore, there are certain 
particulars, with respect to which we are desirous to put them 
on their guard. We have already intimated that, in expressing 
his disapprobation of Wesley’s opinions, he has occasionally, 
but unintentionally, we trust and believe, reflected on the 
doctrines of our chit Here then they ought especially to 
guard against being misled. But there are also some other 
points to which we cannot but take exception. We apprehend 
that, by persons who are at all decided in their religious views, 
a belief” of the actual presence and constant interposition of the 
Deity in the affairs of men is now generally entertained and 
eg But no such idea seems to be tolerated by Mr. 

outhey. In one place he tells us of Whitefield’s feeling, the 
first time he appeared in the pulpit, “ what he believed to be 
a sense of the Divine presence,” and of his speaking, “ as he 
thought, with some degree of gospel authority.” (Vol. i. p. 
143.) The preacher, who had any doubts on either of these 
points, would come very short of our ideas of what a preacher 
ought to be. On another occasion, one of Wesley’s assistants, 
who met with opposition, and who determined in consequence 
to preach, is represented to have said, that ‘“‘ God opened his 
word more and more:” to which the following comment is 
added: “In other words, zeal and indignation made him 
eloquent.” (Vol. i. p.415.) For the sake of our readers, we 
hope that few of them will approve of this. Again, we are told 
of Wesley’s discovering, “ that they who range poverty for 
conscience-sake, and trust for daily bread to the religious 
sympathy which they excite, will find it as surely as Elijah in 
the wilderness, and without a miracle.” (Vol. i. p. 334.) Here 
also we think that there is something that does not sound quite 
right. If, by a miracle is meant an extraordinary interposition 
of Providence, we find it difficult to believe it was without a 
miracle, or rather without frequent miracles, that Wesley and 
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his coadjutors were able to go on in the ministry as they did 
for the first fifty years, with such slender means as they pos- 
sessed. Where our author speaks, too, of the congregation 
of exiles which Count Zinzendorf “ regarded as a parish de- 
stined to him from eternity,” (vol. i. p. 189,) we thought 
we perceived somewhat of an unbecoming levity. In volz ii. 
p- 302, it is said of a phrase used by Wesley, that he “ is 
very seldom guilty of this sort of canting and offensive 
language.” And at p. 315, of the same volume, a book is 
spoken of as having an “ odd title.” If Mr. Southey will turn 
to verse 20 of St. Paul’s Epistle to Philemon, and to chap. vii. 
verse 13 of his Epistle to the Romans, he wili perhaps be sorry 
that he used these expressions. Mr. Southey, we doubt not, 
had no intention to be severe upon the Scriptures. But this is 
a mistake into which he seems to have been betrayed by that 
constant anxiety which is apparent throughout his work to stop 
out the imputation of a leaning to enthusiasm; by throwing in 
half sentences expressive of his dissent from the doctrines 
which he records, and the language which he repeats. At page 
168 of vol. i. we read of the “ personified principle of evil.” 
Are we to understand Mr. Southey to intimate, that, though 
when the methodists speak of Satan, they mean a being or a 
person, he for his part understands a principle and nothing 
more! If so, let him say at once, that he is a Socinian. We 
apprehend, however, that even a Socinian would hardly counte- 
nance him in talking of “agents of the good and evil princi- 
‘oad (Vol. i. p..3.) This is something below deism. We 
10pe and are willing to believe that the phrase dropt by acci- 
dent from Mr. Southey’s pen. At another place it is said of 
the reformation produced by methodism, that it ‘ could not 
have been brought about by any less powerful agency—” here 
we really thought that something was coming; but we read 
on, and found it was—* by any less powerful agency than that 
of religious zeal.” (Vol. 11. p. 528.) Wesley censures the ig- 
norance of the “ natural man,” who “ satisfies himself by say- 
ing, God is merciful: confounding and swallowing up at once, 
in that unwieldy idea of mercy, all his holiness, and essential 
hatred of sin—all his justice, wisdom, and truth.” (Vol. 1. p. 
513.) At page 516, Mr. Southey seems to object to the epithet 
“unwieldy.” Perhaps “ disproportionate” would be a_ better 
word. But the views which Wesley means to condemn, are 
undoubtedly erroneous; while the idea of God’s justice, which 
Mr. Southey means to condemn, (where he asks if such an idea 
of his justice is more tenable) is undoubtedly a true and scrip- 
tural idea. In the notes and illustrations to vol. 11. we are pre- 
senied with a quotation from Dr. Priestley, in which we are 
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made acquainted with the following discovery: that “ the onl 
reason why we value good principles, is on account of their uni- 
form operation in producing good conduct. This is the end, 
and the principle is only the means.” (Vol. ii. p.616.) 

Surely not one of the Doctor’s discoveries in chemistry went 
beyond this !—To close the catalogue, we are told, at page 361 
of vol. i., of certain ‘ tenets, which, if true, would make God 
unjust.” If Mr. Southey cannot perceive, upon reflection, that 
this is not a suitable way of speaking of the Supreme Being, 
we fear nothing that it is in our power to say will make him. 

To these exceptions we might add, that at three several places 
of Mr. Southey’s book (namely, at pp. 326, 339, 478, and 479, 
of vol. 11.) he shows tokens of intolerance. But this is a minor 
offence. Our great objection is, that if the history of Wesley 
and his associates, as developing the ways of Providence and 
the power of Divine Grace, 1s calculated to do any good, that 
good has Mr. Southey, by the mode of writing which he has 
adopted, and of which we have given some specimens, done 
what in him lay to obstruct. This is a serious charge: but, 
while we acquit him of any intentional evil, we are prepared to 
maintain it. He has gone the way to work which is, perhaps, 
exactly calculated to do the most mischief of any. Hedoes not 
fall to and abuse the methodists in good set terms. . It would 
have been better if he had. It would do less harm. But he 
prunes,—he lowers,—he pares down. And, what is worst of 
all, he sometimes ventures to express a regard for religion, and 
gives us a sentence or two, that might almost be called evange- 
lical. This is what we most lament; for this is what gives an 
undue efficacy to all the rest. 

We shall conclude with offering a few observations, which 
we think are equally called for by the work before us, and by 
the circumstances of the times. In these days, we often hear 
recommendations of sober views of doctrine. We are constantly 
warned of the dangers of extravagance : the folly of enthusiasm: 
the blindness which mistakes superstition for faith, and pre- 
sumption for well-grounded assurance. Now the fact is this. 
Nothing is sober but what is true. Views which come: short 
of the truth are as far from being sober, as views which go be- 
yond it. It is indeed very dangerous to wander into mysticism 
and extravagance. But there 1s an opposite danger, equally 
great :—that of falling below the truth: of sitting down satis- 
tied with a form of doctrine which is so far from being the true 
one, that it does not come up to the truth in any one particular. 
We may suppose, that all the danger lies in going beyond the 
mark. But this is by no means the case. There ts also, we re- 
peat it, a danger, atid a very great danger, im coming short of it. 
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And this, with all the outcry and all the cant about enthusiasm 
of which we now hear so much, is really by far the more com- 
mon error of the present day. Where we have one enthusiast, 
we have a hundred at least who are so totally under the mark, 
that they know not, nay, that they have not the slightest idea of, 
what the gospel is, or in what religion consists. With all the 
clamour about enthusiasm, this is our actual condition at this 
very time. While men are reducing revelation to bring it to 
the capacity of their own understandings, and then applauding 
their own sagacity and moderation, and pleasing themselves 
with the title of sober Christians, they are all the while re- 
creating themselves with that which is false :—they are resting 
content with views of the gospel which are not gospel-views. 

We have spoken of sitting down satisfied with low views, 
and of resting contented with them. But the fact is, these ex- 
pressions do not fairly represent the case. A owe whose 
religious creed is under the truth, is generally far from being in 
a condition of rest and conviction, far from being settled and 
satisfied in his mind : at least if he is really in earnest, and deals 
honestly with himself. On the contrary, his sentiments are 
meng. continually. He is like the troubled sea that cannot 
rest. He is carried about by every wind of doctrine: ever 
learning, and never coming to the knowledge of the truth. And 
this is what some persons with an air of superior sagacity and 
solemn prudence recommend as a sober religion. 

To be guarded, and cautious, and moderate in our belief, may 
by many be considered as a token of a sound mind. But there 
cannot be soundness where there is error. Neither can that 
heart be sound nor that understanding unclouded, which does 
not thankfully receive the truths of the gospel as they are offered 
for acceptance. And the faithful teacher will ever earnestl 
maintain and contend, that only that mind which is right wit 
God, and which believes in him as he has been pleased to reveal 
himself in Jesus Christ, is really in a sound and healthy state ; 
and that if any good fruits arise even from a sound belief, it is 
first absolutely necessary that the love of God be shed abroad 
in the heart by the power of the Holy Ghost. 
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Translations and Translators, 216, 
218—reasons why a new translation 
should not be published, without a 
previous statement and examination 
of all the material passages supposed 
to be misinterpreted, 216, 224—tes- 
timonies in favour of the authorized 
English version, 221—Mr. Bellamy's 
version of, defective, 225—the autho- 
rized version susceptible of improve- 
ment, 225. 

Biography to be reccived with caution, 
237, 


Blanc-mange, often poisonous, 18}, 

Blank verse, first written by Howard, 
Karl of Surrey, 132. 

Bliss (Philip), vew edition of Wood's 
Athene Oxonienses, 121. 

Blood-hounds, imported into St. Do- 
mingo, and public execution by, 76, 

Bodley (Sir Thomas), letter of, 133. 

Boigne (Leborgne de), his New System 
of Colonization, 74, 

Borde (Count de la), on the Spirit of 
Association, 360, 

Botany, classification of plants, 311. 

Brandy, adulteration of, 180, 181. 

Bread, adulterations of, 172, 186, 

Brewers, adulterations practised by, 176 
—thirty-four convictions of, 118— 
artifices of, 179. 

Britain, state of the nation, 16—dif- 
fusion of infidelity in, 18—proceeds 
from the revolutionary philosophy of 
France and Germany ,19—im portance 
of the magistracy in, 25, 207—con- 
stitution of, 214, 

Bruce (Lord), his duel with Sir Edward 
Sackville, 144. 

Buccaneers, their origin, 47. j 

Buonaparte, Historical Memoirs of, 191 
—his thoughts with regard to Eng- 
land, 194—charge against Murat un- 
founded, 196—proceedings on his re- 
turn from Elba, 196—cause of the fa- 
tal termination of the campaign in 
Russia, 198—campaign in Belgium, 
198—battle of Waterloo, 199, 200— 
Mad. de Stael’s remarks on, 274. 

Burges (Dr.), 104, 

(Sir James Bland), Reasons in 

Favour of a New Translation of the 

Hloly Scriptures, 216— Answer to, 

16 


Burke (Edmund), his sacrifice of his 
party, 15—his oratory, 16—his re- 
mark on moral theories, 28, . 

Byron (Lord), 33, 


Calvin, 103. 

Calvinists charged with being enemies 
to the state, 95—defeuded from this 
imputation, 97—in discipline distin- 
guished from Calvinists in faith, 98, » 

Campbell, 34, 
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Canning (Rt, Hon. George), Substance 
of his Speech in the House of Com- 
mons, on Wednesday, November the 
24th, on the Address to the Throne 
on the Opening of Parliament, 1,24. 

Character of his oratory, 24— 
specimens of it, 25. 

Carlisle ——, his publications less in- 
jurious to religion than those of 
writers of a very different stamp, 20, 
21. 

Caryl (Joseph), extract from ore of his 
sermons, LOO. 

Case (Rev. —— ), extract from one of 
his sermons, 106, 

Catsup, often poisonous, 181, 

Cause and effect, sometimes but not al- 
ways coeval, 82, 

Cayenne pepper, adulteration of, 181. 

Chaboulon (Fleury de), Memoirs of the 
private Life, Return, and second 
Reign of Napoleon, 

Chaptal (Count), on French Industry, 

340, 344, 355. 

Charles I., principles and practices of 
his time reviving, 90, 93. 

Charles 11., Killigrew’s advice to, 149, 

Cheese, adulteration of, 180. 

Chelsea, college for divines, founded at, 
136. 

Chemistry not applicable to the classifi- 
cation of substances, 312, 323. 

Christ, doctrine of the eternal filiation 
of, 82—divinity of, 88. 

Christianity pleading for the Patronage 
of the Civil Power, but protesting 
against the Aid of Penal Laws, 325. 

Christianily, necessity of introducing 
among the slaves in the West Indies, 
78—the doctrine of the Trinity the 
chief subject of controversy in, T9— 
evidence of, 306—not benefited by 
any government, 326—whatit is, 331 
—Christians and Anti-christians, 333 
—not solitary, 469—root and folly of 
unnecessary controversy, 474, 

Church of England, three creeds of, 

_ connected in scope or spirit, 79—vin- 
dicated from the charge of uncharit- 
ableness in adopting the Athanasian 
creed, 86—many of its members Cal- 
vinists, 98—defence of its doctrines, 
495. 

Clarendon (Lord), accessible to bribery, 
125, 126. 

Clergy, different styles of preaching, 37, 
44—character of a good clergyman, 
SY. 

Cobbett (William), his Defence of For- 
115—another extract from hiw, 


INDEX. 


Cochrane (Lord), on a Reform of the 
House of Commons, 116, 

Coleridge, 33. 

Collier (The), of Croydon, 131. 

Common Sense: a Poem, 31. 

Compass, mariner’s, deviation of, on ac 
count of local attraction, 28i— 
sources of error in, 282—ex periments 
on the effects of attraction on, 285, 

Conserves, foreign, often poisonous, 181, 

Copper vessels, dangerous, 182, 

Corbet, (Bishop Richard), his verses to 
his Son on his Birth-day, 137. 

Cotitu, on the Administration of Crimi- 
nal Justice in England, and of the 
English Government, 202, 

Crabbe, 34. 

Crawley (Robert), printer and poet, 131. 

Creeds, Defence of the Three admitted 
by the Church of England, 79,—the 
Apostle’s creed, 8U—the Nicene 
creed, 8l—the Athanasian creed, 85, 


‘Croix, Lieut, Gen. Baron Pamphile de 


la, Memoirs of the Revolution in St, 
Domingo, 45, 46. 

Crystallography considered with respect 
to the classification of mincrals, 314 
—meaning of the term axis in, 317. 

Cuffe (Henry), anecdote of, 126. 

Culinary poisons, 181, 182. 

Custards, often poisonous, 181. 


Davison (Dr. John), Letter to John 
Ralph Fenwick Esq, 1, 2, 11. 
Death, 307. ; 
Depradt, on the state of agriculture in 
France, and the improvements of 
which it is susceptible, 340. 
Discoveries, history of, important, 377. 
Discourses on the Three Creeds, 79. 


East Indies, French possessions in the, 
346. 

Edessa, disinterment of contagion at, 
166, 

Edgeworth (Maria,) 35. 

Edinburgh Review, answers to, 1, 6— 
its sale said to be diminished, 6—this 
questioned, 6. 

Education, remarks on, 252—different 
for the two sexes, 299. 

England, Buonaparte’s estimate of the 
value of its soldiers, 196—on the Ad- 
ministration of Criminal Justice I, 
and of the Government, 202—social 
and political consequences of the law 
of primogeniture, 205—provincial 
police of, 207—grand jury, 208— 
petty juries, 20S—laws of evidence, 
210—mobs, 213—women, 213-—con- 
stitution of, 214—revolution in, 341 
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—previous insurrections, 341—civil 
war, 343—superiority of its agricul- 
ture to that of France, 356. 

English language, intended by King 
Henry to be brought into general use 
in Hayti, 72. 

Evangelicals, 39, 96, 97, 113. 


Faith, justification by, 486. 
Fenwick, (John Ralph), Letter to, 1. 
Fievée, (M.) Letters to Buonaparte, 


Food, on adulterations of, 170, 1S2— 
how are they to be prevented ? 189, 

Forgery, pian for preventing, 385. 

Fox (Rt. hon. C. J.) his oratory, 16— 
remarks on his history, 111. 

France, on the Industry of, by Count 
Chaptal, 340, 344, 355—general and 
particular Statistics of France and its 

— Colonies, 340, 354—State of Agricul- 
turein, by Depradt, 340—as it is, not 
Lady Morgan’s France, 340, 344. 

France, colony of St. Domingo, 48— 
little accurate knowledge of public 
affairs in, 192—the soldiery brutal, 
particularly the imperial guards, 193 
—cemplaints against the Bourbons, 
193—restoration of its plunder of 
works of art, 301—present state of, 
contrasted with that previous to the 
revolution, 343—commerce, 344— 
manufactures, 353—agriculture, 355 
—present government of, 361—evils 
in the domestic policy of, 363. 

French Revolution, effects of, in St. Do- 
mingo, 48—its effects in Germany, 
156—defects of the original scheme, 
$41. 


Gastine, Civique de, History of the 
Republic of Hayti, Slavery, and 
Planters, 45. 

George 111, remarks on the character 
of, 29. 

Germany and the Revolution, 153—state 
of society in, originally feudal, 154 

_ —number of independent powers at 
the commencement of the French re- 
volution, 154—state of education in, 
155—government of, 155—religious 
establishments, 156—freedom of the 
press, 156—effect of the French re- 
velution on, 156—union of virtue, 
(Tugendbund), 157—congress of Vi- 
enna, 158, 161—independent sove- 
reignties reduced, 159—increase of 
taxation, 159—constitutions to be 
formed, 160—new mode of writing, 
161—The students roused, 162—as- 
sassins, 164—circular Ictier to the 


Prussian ambaseadors, on the poli- 
tical and moral state of Germany, 
167—prevalence of enthusiastic sen- 
timent in, 250—Madame de Stael’s 
work on, 270. 

Gilbert, Dr, on the Magnet, 284. 

Gill (Alexander), sentence of the star- 
chamber on him, 138, 

Ginger Lozenges, adulteration of, 181, 

Godwin (Bishop of Hereford), two cha- 
racters of, 137. 

Goerres (Prof. J.), Germany and the 
Revolution, 153, 

Goodman (Christopher), How inferior 
Powers ought to be obeyed, and 
when they may be resisted, 93, 95. 

Goodwin (Thomas), extract from one of 
his sermons, 100. 

Governments never grant support but 
for their own ends, 326, 

Grenville (Right Hon. Lord), Substance 
of his Speech on the Marquis of Lans- 
down's Motion for a select Commit- 
tee to inquire into the State of the 
Country, 1, 13—his oratory, 15— 
specimen of it, 16. 

Grimald (Nicholas), the second writer 
of blank vesse, 132. 


Hayti, history, literature, and present 
staie of, 45—circumstances that ren- 
der it peculiarly interesting, 45— 
first discovery, 46—described, 46— 
principal towns and harbours, 47— 
the Aborigines extirpated by the 
Spaniards, 47—the Buccaneers get 
footing in it, 47—their part ceded to 
the King of France, 48—its improve- 
ment, 48—oppression of the people 
of colour, 48—ill treatment of the 
slaves, 45—eflect of the French ree 
volution, 48—a friend of the Blacks 
assassinated by the government party, 
49—rising of the Mulattoes, 50— 
party of the general assembly sail 
for France, 50—their reception, 50— 
detained in France, and a new as- 
sembly ordered to be convened, 51— 
privilege of French citizens decreed 
to free people of colour, 51—insur- 
rection of the Blacks, 51, 52—san- 
guinary results of the contest, 52— 
the insurrection becomes general, 53 
—the Mulattoes enter into an accom- 
modation with the Whites, 58—the 
national assembly repeals its decree 
in favour of the people of colour, 53 
—the Mulatiors suppose themselves 
deceived by the planters and take 
arms, 53-——further barbarities, 53— 


commissioners arrive fruin France, to 
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no good effect, 53—new commissi- 
overs arrive from a new faction, 54— 
their tyrannical conduct, 54-—the Ne- 
-groes take part with them, 54—set 
fire to Cape Francois, and massacre 
the Whites, 55—the Mulattoes join 
in the massacre, and the commission- 
ers take flight, 55—emigration of the 
Whites, 55—an armament sent from 
Jamaica, 55—general emancipation 
of the slaves, 55—arrival of colonel 
Whitelocke, 55—some small rein- 
forcements sent, 56—haveck made 
by the yellow fever, 56—a large 
force arrives under general Howe, 
56—Toussaint POuverture appointed 
generalissimo of the Blacks, 56—ge- 
neral Maitland evacuates the island, 
56, 57—St. Domingo recognized as 
an independant neutral power, 57— 
war between the royalists and repub- 
licans, 58—government of Toussaint, 
59—Black troops, 60—expedition 
sent by Buonaparte to reduce it, 61 
—trencherous proceedings of the 
French, 62, 63—these occasion a 
fresh revolt of the Negroes, 64— 
the French surrender themselves pri- 
soners to a British squadron, 65—their 
barbarities before their expulsion, 
65—isiand proclaimed independent 
under the name of Hayti, 65—Dessa- 
lines elected governor-general, and 
then crowned emperor by the name 
of Jacques I, 65—killed in conse- 
guence of his tyranny, 65—a division 
of the istand and civil war ensue, 65 
—hostilities cease, and Christophe 
crowned king of Hayti in the north- 
ern part by the name of Henry I, 65 
—Petion, president of the Republic 
of Hayti, or southern part, 65—suc- 
‘ceeded by general Boyer, 66—at- 
tempts to place itunder the power of 
France, 66—character of Christophe, 
66—conustitution of the kingdom, 66 
—nobility, 67, 70—character of the 
president Boyer, 68—constitution of 
the republic, 68—matrimonial obli- 
gations of the island in general, 68— 
population, o8—revenues, 69—forces, 
69—religion, T0—manners, T1—edu- 
cation, T71—introduction of the Eng- 
lish language, 72—literature, 73— 
newspapers, 77. 

Haiy, bis mineralogical arrangement, 
315. 

Health, 188. 

Hemans( Feiicia),35—Restoration of the 
Works of Art to Italy, a Poem, 299, 
301—The Sceptic, a Poem, 299, 304. 


Hennet, Report to his Excellency the 
Secretary Minister, on the State of the 
Finances of France, 340. 

Herbert (Edward), Lord, of Cherbury, 
birth and infancy of, 143. 

Hispaniola, See Hayti. 

Holy Spirit, personality and procession 
of the, 83. 

Hone (W.), his publications less injurious 
to religion than those of writers of a 
very different stamp, 20, 21. 

Howard (Earl of Surrey), sonnet by, 
132—the first writer of blank verse, 
182. 

Hullmandel! (C.) Manual of Lithogra- 
phy, or Memoir on the Lithographical 
Experiments made in Paris at the 
Royal School of the Roads and 
Bridges, 377, 382. 

Hunt, (Leigh), 33, 34. 

Huntingdon (William), as loyal as Cal- 
vinistic, 9%. 


Ibel! (President), attempt to assassinate, 
165. 

Ivanhoe, a Romance, by the Author of 
Waverley, 393. 


James 1. death of, 152. 

Jameson (Prof, Robert), System of Mi- 
neralogy, in which Minerals are ar- 
ranged according to the Natural 
History Method, 

Jeffery (Edinb. Rev.) 33. 

Jerusalem, Fall of, a Dramatic Poem, 
365. 

Junius, 30, 


Kant (Professor), 242. 

Kenney (Rev, Dr. A, H.), Principles 
and Practices of Pretended Reformers 
in Church and State, 89, 

Killigrew (Sir William), his advice to 
Charles the Second, 149. 

King, curious advice respecting the 
cuoice of one, 94—right of resistance 
to, 95. 

Knox (John), his letter to Queen Eli- 
zabeth, 102. 

Kotzebue, assassination of, 164, 166. 


Lambton (John George, M; P.), Remarks 
on the Speech of, 1. 

Land, small proprietors of, 358, 360. 

Laud (Archbishop), removal of his body 
to Oxford, 142, ; 

Leigh (Edward), specimen of his 
poety, 148, 

Lithography, Nistorical Essay on, 377, 
382—Cempleie Course of, contatning 
clear and explicit Lostructions in all 
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the different Branchesand Manners of 

that Art,accompanied by Hlustrative 
Specimens, with a History of Litho- 
graphy from its Origin, 377, 382— 
Mauual of, or Memoir on the Litho- 
graphical Experiments made in Paris, 
clearly explaining the whole Art, as 
well as all the Accidents that may 
happen in Printing, 377, 382—inven- 
tion of the art, 379—its advantages, 
351,—disadvantages, 351. 

Lloyd (Bish. Hugh) letter from him to 
the clergy of Landaff, 151. 

Longitude, Board of, 292, 294. 

Love of a statue, maiden pining to death 
for, 365. 

Lovelace (Richard),song written by him 
in prison, 146, 

Lozenges, adulteration of, 181, 


Magnetic attractions, Fssay on, 281— 
experiments on, 285—how affected 
by distance, 288—and by mass, 288 
—various suppositions respecting the 
place of the magnetic poles, 298, 

Malt liquors, adulterations of, 176. 

Manchester, meeting at Durham, to take 
the sense of the county on the trans. 
actions of the 16th of August, 2--a 
court of justice the proper place for 
the inquiry, 5—how far the legality 
of the meeting is involved in the trial 
of Hunt, 7—the parties first detained 
ona charge of high treason, and then 
held to bail fora conspiracy, 8—cha- 
racter of the meeting, 23. 

Aarasmus, 20d bilious Disorders allied 
to it, Practical Observations on 
the Nature and Treatment of, 171, 
186, 

Marshall (Rev, —— ), extract froma 

sermon of his, 105. 

Martin (Henry), some particulars of, 


Maturin (Rev. —— ), his Bertram, 32. 

Methodism, Rise-and Progress of, 455—- 
what, 455—propagation of, in Lre- 
land, 467—seceders from, 471. 

Methodists defended agzinst the charge 
of sedition, 9l—significatinn and ori- 
gin of the term, 455—il!-treatment 
of, 459—slanders of, 460—their in- 
defatigableness, 464, 465—change of 
preachers, 468—constancy in exhort- 
ation, 469—charity of, 470—com- 
plaint against, 471—mmiraculous in- 
terpositions, 477. 

Metral (A,), on the Literature of Hayti, 
45, 46. 

Miik, adulteration of, 183, 


Milman (Rev. H. H.), Fall of Jerusa- 
lem, 2 Dramatic Poem, 363. 

Mineralogy, System of, in which Mine- 
rals are arranged according to the 
Natural History Method, 311. 

Minerals, classes of, 319—chemistry not 
to be employed in the classification 
of, 323. 

Miracles, pretended, among puritans as 
well as papists, 110, 

Moks (Professor), his system of mine- 
ralogical classification, 314, 

Monastery (The), a Romance, by the 
Author of Waverley, 393, 444. 

Moore (Thomas), 34, 35. 

Moravians, 473. 

More (Hannah), 35—her Essay on the 
Writings of St. Paul, 272. 

Morbus cerealis, 186, 187, 

Morgan, Lady, her France, 344, 

Murat, Buonaparte’s unfounded charge 
against, 196. 


Napoleon, Historical Memoirs of, written 
by himself, 191, 195—Memoirs of his 
private Life, Return, and second 
Reign, 191, See Buonaparte, 

Nares, (Rev. Dr.), Discourses on the 
Three Creeds, 79. 

Natural history, classification of sub- 
stances in, 311, 

Nature, depravity of, 39. 

Necessity, another word for predestina- 
tion, 38. 

Necker de Saussure, See Saussure. 

Nelson (Jolin), his account of his cog- 
version to methodism, 462, 

Novel reading, 393. 


Oil, olive, poisonous adulteration of, 

Oratory, essential quality of, 21—affec- 
tation of sincerity disgusting, 22, 

Owen (Dr. John), extracts from big ser- 
mons, 100, 101, 


Parliament, no member has a moral 
right, on any ground of speculative 
policy, to deliver an insincere or par- 
tial sentiment, 4—cases within the 
scope of the ordinary criminal law 
may properly be made the subject of 
inquiry in, 5—on a reform of, 26— 
speech of Lord Cochrane on this sub- 
jeet, 116, 

Party, reasons for a change of, 15. 

Peignot (Gabriel), Historical Essay on 
Lithography, 377, 382, 


Perkins (Mr.), his discovery of a mode. 


of engraving on steel, 382, 
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Peters 106. 

Phillips, orator and poet, $2, 

Philipotts (Rev. Henry), Letter to the 
Freeholders of the County of Dar- 
ham, on the Proceedings of the 
County Meeting, and particularly on 
the Speech of John George Lambton, 
Esq. M. P. 1,2, 8—Remarks on an 
Article in the Edinburgh Review, en- 
titled Necessity of Parliamentary In- 

quiry, 1, 6. 

Pickles, rendered poisonous, 181. 

Pink (Robert), verses on, 143, 

Playfair (William), France as it is, not 
Lady Morgan’s France, 340, 344, 358, 
361. 

Plunket (Rt. Hou, W. C.), Substance of 
his Speech in the House of Commons, 
on Tuesday, the 23d November, I, 14, 
2i—specimens vf his oratory, 22, 23. 

Poems, by Bernard Barton, 384. 

Poetry, great increase of the writers of, 
32—female education unfavourable 
to, 299—ellect of feeling on, 300— 
abuses of, 384—by a Quaker, 355, 

Politics, best definition of political sci- 
ence, 29—experiments in, not to be 
rashly made, or judged of prema- 
turely, 340. 

Poor, learning injurious to, without 
religion, 19, 

Pope (Sit Thomas), founder of Trinity 
College, anecdote of, 126, 

Praise, excessive, to be avoided, 238, 

Preaching, different styles of, 37—of 
the Methodists, 462, 477. 

P-edestination, the same with necessity, 
38—not to be made a subject of dis- 
pute, 477. 

Preternatural suggestions, 471. 

Prideaux (Bishop), anecdote of, 144. 

Primogeniture, social and political con- 
sequences of the law of, 204, 205. 

Principlesand Practices of pretended 
Reformers in Church and State, 89. 

Puritans, 110, 111, 


Quaker, poems by one, 385. 
Quarterly Review, remarks on, 20, 


Raleigh (Sir Walter), account of his 
death, 134—verses by him, 135. 

Raucourt (M.), Manual of Lithography, 
S77, 382. 

Reformers, pretended, in Church and 
State, Principles and Practices ef, 59 
—of Cromwell's and the preceding 
times, 983—of the present day, 113, 

Religion, its importance to the poor, 

19—necessity of its being practised 


by the rich, 19, 20—mischief done to, 
by novel writers, 20; and by re- 
viewers, 20, 21—different preachers 
of, 37 td44—natural depravity, 39 
— Evangelicals, 39—mystical, 240— 
necessary to society, 241—of St. 
Paul, 273—attention to circunistan- 
tials neeessary, 455—of genteel peo- 
ple, 467—soberness in, 491. 

Restoration of the Works of Art to 
Italy, 299, 301, 

Reviews, none at present impartial, 3— 
remarks on the Edinburgh, 6, 11— 
remarks on the Quarterly 20—use of 
reviews, 36. 

Revolutions, remarks on, 22, 341. 

Riches, proper disposal of, 469. 

Romé de Lisle, his mineralogical ar- 
rangement, 315, 

Rousseau (J. J.), 257. 

Rules and Tables for clearing the Com- 
pass of the Regular Effect of a Ship’s 
Attraction. Published by Order of 
the Commissioners of Longitude, 251, 
292. 

Rum, adulteration of, 179. 


Sackville (Edward), Earl of Dorset, his 
duel-with Lord Bruce, 144. 

St. Christopher’s, first settlement of, 47. 

St. Domingo, History of the Island 
of, from its first Discovery by Colum- 
bus to the present Period, 45, See 
Hayti, 

St, John, explanation of passages in his 
gospel and epistles, 331, note. 

St. Paul, 273. 

Salusbury (Sir Thomas), specimens of his 
poetry, 139. 

Sanders (Prince), Haytian papers. A 
Collection of the very interesting 
Proclamations and other official Do- 
cuments, 45, 

Sandys (George), specimens of his po- 
etry, 140, 141. 

Sapphire, characteristics of, 321. 

Saussure, Mad, Necker de, Sketch of 
the Life, Character, and Writings of 
Baroness de Stael Holstein, 237. 

Sceptic, a poem, 299, 304. 

Scott (Sir Walter), remarks on, 20, 394, 
442—Ivanhoe, a Romance, 393, 395 
en Monastery, a Romance, 393, 

44. 

Senefelder (Alois), complete Course of 
Lithography, 377, 382. 

Sheridan (Right Hon, Rich, Brinsley) 
character of his oratory, 24—com- 
pared with Mr, Canning, 24. 

Sherwin’s Weekly Register, 117, 118. 
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— owing to a faulty compass, 

284. 

Siderographia, or art of engraving on 
steel, 382, 

Signs of the times, I, 11, 

Slavery, state of, in St, Domingo, 48, 

Society, Bible, 114. 

Sociely, morals an insufficient basis of, 
without religion, 241, 

Soda Water, often poisonous, 182, 

Somerset (Henry), Marq. of Worcester, 
anecdote of, 142. 

Southey (R.), 33, 484—Life of Wesley, 
and the Rise and Progress of Me- 
thodism, 455. 

— their influence on man, 470, 

TI. 
Spirituous Liquors, adulteration of, 180, 


—— (Dr.), curious Latin verses by, 

28. 

Slatl Holstein (Baroness de), Sketch of 
her Life, Character, and Writings, 
237—her character, 238—her educa- 
tion, 252—eulogy of her by a man of 
letters, 255—her Sophia, or Secret 
Sentiments, 256—Tragedy of Jane 
Grey, 256—Letters on Rousseau, 257 
—French Revolution, 257—On the 
Tofluence of the Passions, 25S—Lite- 
rature considered in its Connexion 
with Social Institutions, 258—Del- 
phine, 261—her Private Life of M. 
Necker, 264—Corinna, 265—Ger- 
many, 270—her second marriage, 280, 

Sieel, art of engraving on, 382. 

Sterry (Rev. ), extract from a ser- 
mon of his, 100. 

Stoicism, 305. 

Stradling (Sir John), dedication of his 
Divine Poems, 136. 

Sugar-drops, red, poisonous, ISI, 

Sutcliffe (Dr. Matthew), founded a col- 
lege for divines at Chelsea, 156. 

Sweetmeats, often poisonous, 181. 

Symmons (Rev, Edward), Vindication 
of King Charles, 109, 


Tanner (Bishop Thomas), his conduct 
with respect to Wood’s posthumous 
papers, 122, 

Tea, adulterations of, 179. 

Zimes, signs of the, 2—spirit of the, 
167. 

Tindale’s translation of the Bible, 
Bishop Tonstall’s attempt to suppress, 
129. 

Toussaint U Ouverture, his early life, 57 
—his gratitude to his master, 57— 


joins the Negroes, 57—esponses the 
monarchial cause, 58—honournble 
anecdotes of him, 58—attains the su- 
preme authority over the French 
part of St. Domingo, 59—his govern- 
ment, 59, 60 —excellent discipline of 
his troops, 60—attempt to ensnare 
him, 62—joins Christophe, 693— 
treacherously seized and conveyed to 
France, 63—his death, 64—attempt 
to justify it, 64. 
Frinity, doctrine of the, chief subject of 
controversy in all ages, 79—not con- 
tained in the apostles’ creed, 8l—a 
mystery, which we need not attempt 
to explain, 81—its possibility 
fended on the authority of Hume, 83 
—passage in John affirmative of, 84 
—equality of the persons, 84—Simi- 
larity and difference of them, 85— 
scriptural but inexplicable, 89, 


Unitarians, Calvinists in discipline, but 
not in faith, 95, 
United Brethren, see Moravians, 


Venetian, red, adulteration of, 18), 
Vermilion, adulteration of, 180, 
Vinegar, adulteration of, 18], 


Wallerius, his plan of mineralogical 
arrangement, 324, 

Walpole (Horace), his Letters to Mon- 
tague, 20, 21. 

Water, rendered poisonous by leaden 
reservoirs and pumps, 172, 

Werner, his plan of mineralogical ar. 
rangement, 324. 

West Indices, no ill effects to be feared 
from the establishment of a black 
empirein, 78—necessity of Christian. 
izing the slaves in, 78—French pos- 
sessions in the, 345, 

Wesley (Charles), 456, 463. 

(John), Life of ; and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism, 455— 
conduct at Oxford, 456—ill treate 
ment of, 459—obloquy of, 460—suc- 
cess among the colliers at Newcastle 
and Kingswood, 461—coadjutors of, 
466—4168— instructions to them, 466— 
his charity, 469—state of, in old age, 
472—his account of the Moravians, 
473—rupture with Whitefield, 474— 
and with the Moravians, 476—re. 
marks on his doctrines, 484. 

Whitefield, (George), his extraordinary 
austerities in the commencement of 
his carcer, 436— ill-treatment of, 459 
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—his religious impressions, 464— 
number of his discourses, 464—rup- 
ture with Wesley, 474. 

Wine, adulterations of, 172, 

Women, reasons why they seldom excel 
in poetry, 299, 

Wood (Anthony), Athenw Oxonienses, 
new Edition, with Additions, and a 
Continuation, 121—Tanner’s conduct 
with respect to his posthumous pa- 
pers, 122. 


INDEX. 


Wordsworth (W.), 33. 


Young (Dr. Thomas), Reles and Tables 
for clearing the Compass of the Re- 
gular Effect of a Ship’s Attraction, 
281, 292—his method of correction 
compared with Mr. Barlow’s, 296, 


Zouche, specimens of his poetry, 147. 
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